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hacul of a duchess. It will be ready to morrow tnglil; ouu me next morning 
1 am oft'to Liverpool by llie first train alter six. Aunuuncu the lacl to the 
governor. Tell him I am stanch. Got all ready. Black Jones. 

The oilier was as follows t—‘ James—l have lost tho rowing match; 
every thing goes against me; must marry Deb, else all is up. Can't slir to. 
morrow, tor the club sits Be down the day after by the first train after six 
Be sure to put up the bristles of the old iaay, for the governor will fight 
hu r d. Prepare them both—also the cook—likewise Deb. 

WniTE Jo.nes/ 

This looked like business. James did as lie was ordered, aud the whole 
house was presently in a ferment. The uncle saw that the affair could be 
deferred no lunger, and he prepared accordingly for the tug of war. On the 
coming of her intended being formally auuouuced to the young indy, she 
inquired demurely whether he really thought Black Jones would be in time 
for the earliest train! ‘ He takes so long to dress!’ said she with u sigh. 

* If lie is nut in this house.' said die uucle sternly, 1 within ten minutes 
after the arrival of the first tram, I wash my hands of him, and you may 
marry whom you please ’ 

‘And White Jones,’ said Deb to heraun' in a bashful whisper; 'if he 
should meet two dogs ftghtiug on his way to the terminus, do you thiuk he 
wouldhuve the fortitude to pass on before seeing it out?’ 

* 1 am sure uf it,’ replied the old lady; ‘ but it he is not here as soon as 
Black Jones, dispose of your hand and my fortune os you think proper.' 

The two, however, did their best to neutralise this liberal offer; for each 
of the young men received a nute by the following morning’s post, warning 
him uf the critics! position in which lie stood. 

The lovers—who occupied the surne lodgings—were at breakfast when 
these missives were delivered. 

‘ You begin to have some doubt,' said White Jones with fierce contempt. 
‘You shake a little as we come at last to the scratchand Black Jones, 
indeed, looked anything but easy. His eyes avoided those of Uis friend, the 
muscles uf his face twitched convulsively, aud at length seizing a pen with 
one band, aud the bell with the other, he rang and wrote like lightning-, and 
in half a minute had kicked (he dirty little boy out with a letter. 

* That is to assure them 'hat you will be punctual for once Id your life!' 
remarked White Jones. ' I shall not take the trouble of writing at all, for 
they know me.’ Presently a friend came in to invite him to a fishing excur¬ 
sion somewhere in Epping Purest; aud glad to fill up so advantageously 
the little that remained uf his bachelorhood, he left the room whistling, 
without observing the knowing wink which passed between the visitor and 
Black Junes. When they were gone, the latter listened till the sound ol 
their iootsteps had died away, and theu, beginning with a prudent chuckle, 
he rose by degrees to a (rautic laugh. He danced wildy about the room, 
pouuetted with an arm-chair, and catching up his hat, was about to kick it 
along the carpet Caauging his mind, however, be smoothed the nap with 

j'hi&pfin, and tried it on at thu glsss. 

l ‘ Thjt will do !’ said he admiringly : ‘ that's the ticket < And tbs mag¬ 
nificent uew waistcoat besides! 1 vrouiier what Deb will say to the waist¬ 
coat 1 Upon my fife, I almost wish tile poor gull was lo he there after all!’ 
r,.,» t,„ir -r ii,, _ „ r _ . . Ho had taken good care, huwever, to prevent this. Having accidental I \ 

, wi»h ' i. travoUmn u , ,u c 0 ° ry ara P' 3 . re ,. or RQU ' learned that an experimental train was to suirt e rly in the morning—tne 

TfaeSi u e e , is njti * rh luct is, we are nt proaout only lit the trail- and in nft.ciliililv nl IVtsifa Tatihu Konairir am, 
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romance. IVe freely present it as materials to any tale-ivriter who is dis¬ 
posed to make much a Jo about nothing: 


suspicious-looking 

passenger, however, was not - * wanted and when at length he actually 
tell the truin in motion, ami knew that Black Ji ties was not with it, he was 


- -— - ~ wuiuniuu uauic^tuti it iiuuu 

wWchToH^ which could Aardly be suppose! capable of weighing seriously against?a 

would uot willingly hurt anyhody’s feeling The kdv wM AUss DehuMh r? Ure hl3> T 0 ." 1 liiB , ' uc ^ s «qm-nliat eyes ol Deb ; but tho fact of his 
Jones; more familiarly, Deb Jone^iandlhe tivo<^ntlemen—-John Clones— dl fPP 01 ““ having induced him to break so fateful „r. appointment, 
were known as Black Jot.es und White Jones. Deborah was a little Welsh 'J™ 8 * P? oof man was an absolute luuattc; and, independently ot every 
heiress, though residing with her uncle at Liverpool; and Black j£t« SS ““ “ V ,nCUabem oa huu 10 marfy 

m aao f thel'e m p i'e T.otidou^ t/will^f^hattheT WaS * ,laailsoma fair D> due time Black Jones was himself at the terminus, with the positive 
common course ol thiugs, were in love with* their^cousm'““k^could^ " rta . it ; t y of reaching Liverpool by the special tram at least three hours be- 
be otherwise 1 Their lorluue was all to make while hers was re^lv mat. f ° fe b ' 8 rva1 ' S e d,d uut luuk ' ba "°^ er ‘ 1,kti a rarttt in suuh fortunate cir- 
to their hand. It would be absurd to let It go outofthe famtlv w« cl ‘ , " stan ( ce8 .' His lace wa» Bushed, hts brow contracted, his walk rapid 
besides, a pretty euuugh girl iu her way with a deli»htful little turned ml UIU “"steady. He carried a brown paper parcel under lus arm, which 
Welsh nose, a ripe red cheek, and a tnerl-y blue eve. °Black l Jones hidiel avera “ d a P°“ b ! P enally opened to view its contents. More than once 
who was ol very moderate size, thought her too linle but he determined ulil I? l . 1 entirely, und disclosed the skeleinn ol a superb waistcoat, 
that she should wear high heeled show, like hims'dfandWhhe Joucswho * n ™ medwuh gold and silk embro.dery. The edges, the button holes, the 
was a remarkably dashing person. Considered her ionwwhal vuhrar : no. f,'.! ™?u U “ b ?' sh A d Li'S ‘ ril . v . e ^ r ,« he gazed seemed 


- T - - - —■ somewhat vulgar; bu: 

all that, ho was sure, would pass away before site was a honey-moSn m his 
society. ' 

Cousin Deb. in the meantime, was much puzzled between the Black and 
the While; fot the cause of the one was espoused by her uncle, and that o' 
the other by her aunt 1 hese two personages she could not think of offen¬ 
ding, as, besides her own moderato property, she had considerable expec¬ 
tations Irom them. But how the question was to terminate, or whether it 
would terminate at all. Blie could not imagine; lor the two old people si 
rich uncles anil aunts usually are, were abaoluto personifications ol obst.ua 


to he iialf-smolhered with grief and rage. "* But the perspiration nt leugth 
dried upon his brow; the flush on his cheek subsided into a stern paleness; 
and his lip was even curled by something like a smile, as he took Ins seat 
in tiie carriage. He looked like a mau that had adopted some desperate 
resolution, and who, confident in his own resources aud energy, set lorluue 
at defiance. 

The great experiment was successful. The special train reached Liver 
pool in live hours; and Black Jones, bounding uut of the carriage before 
it had quite stopped, narrowly missed being intercepted by the uncle and 1 

mint __ .i__ s... 1: ... .1..... .. 


cy. TUo whole house, indeed, was kept in hot-water by the aLamlnt- '“‘m Tbe u c ?“ st « r n» l j"' 1 of *be“ ^ °« hading, ar they supposed, that! 
nVPtii n ilMinmtani ...i ‘ .... , A tne ar g, a “ le “ 1 1 neither of their protest) i bai arrived hv the first train, mav be imagined 


aud oven James Jones, u dependent relation, who acted as a sort of secre¬ 
tary to the uncle, although the subject did not come legi imateiy into his de. 


neither of their protege i ha i arrived by the first train, may be imagined 
The experiment had bum no secretin the comparatively small field of Liver- 


part meat at all, was mi much worr'ied by every body 0 ' couTe'^df ihotZ ^wsof iuVnil 1 } by . eV f7 hamau , b “ iD ?.'.. aud 4 be 

more than once i houeht ot emus- tin bis slinattnn .1_ iiowboi iu arrival carried 


more lhau once thought of giving up his situation." HirnTthti'a™ newsottts arrival carried ai once to the remotest districts ol the lowu, The 
moment the unwilling confidant, of the uncle, the aunt the niecn °" y co “ fn « lb e old couple had was, that the delinquency was not cuufined 

Black and White ; bullied by the first, scolded by Ibc secondUnshed« t0 0Qe a f‘ he men; and they even hoped that they might receive 

by tho Hurd, and written to authoritatively by almost every'Dost hv iif« 80tnB . e;ltl8 l facto ry explanation from the lovers m person by the next tram, 
other two. .Is-ties was a quiet-minded person, intensely sensible ofhis „r.V“ S « ‘'a' 1 -’ howev "r, to pursue thetr way slowly homo word.-some- 
ibligatinus to the whole family, as well as of the demerits of his own no “ n« h P If! ft ““f b “ C .", ulo -To; to , T the ,,aUcy ** 8 of 1,,Ue Deb- “ 18 
orty; and perhaps ho was nut utterly angry with anv of them h^dhty to follow the strides of Black Jones. 

Deb, who Lgh!d most wickedly at life patience with wbich he’ liateuTd lishmom'rf “ eV0 , r r ut ‘ , ‘ ) '‘ Bd . t,U ba P l,,n .S. ed h ™ d > ot ‘S lhe 

to them nil. 1 1 ltshmont of the Stuitz oi Liverpool, and saw himselt in the midst ol four- 

» .. .. - - ,,, . and-twenty tailors. It was in vaiu for them to staud upon their dignity, and 

Matters went on 111 this way for we cannot tell how tong. The uucle refuse to complete the work of another artist; their customer wot peremp- 
lecame more cranked ana determined, the aunt more loud and shrill, the tury. It was in vain lor them, at length, to promise to s-oid It home to the 
wo young men more 1 zeuious und impatient, Deb more anxious to be mar- gentleman in half an hour at the very latest. Black Jones knew tailors— 
nod to somebody, aud Jatnea more sick ol the whole business. At length snd tailors knew him! lie atood over them, with a stern brow hot a quak- 
tho last raemionoJ individual received two notes by the same post, which, ing heart, till the work was finished; and then, armed cap-a-pie, presented 
as being ctiarn-icnstic ot the writers, und likewise as promising lo bring htinself at the uncle's house a considerable number of minutes before his 
be affair to so;,ie conclusion or other, we copy: rival oould possibly be in Liverpool. He was not permitted at once to see 

1 i-u f' ran the one— I will slanlihisuo longer. lam not slow, but the incensed • governor, 1 for tho choice had now passed out of thatgentle- 
eibeMte; I a n not doll, bill meditative. I haso now tukeu my resolution, man's hands, Several hours, instead of the stipulated ton minutes, had 
snd 1 wr« marry Deb tnstaiitor, or know why I don't, My landlady threat- elapsed Mnco tha arrival ol the first train, and tne decision now rested with 
ons to lot k mo eat, mid ray bo itinnker to luck mo up. Besides, l have a Deb. He was shown into an anteroom, where he could heat the angry 
svawteout at tins moitu-it between the tally's iiug'rs which weald win the voices of the uucle and aunt m the next apartment. 


White Jones, in the meantime, arrived m saiety alter a comiortaste 
journey of nine hours, and, confident of being able to walk over the field, 
took hts way deliberately to the scene ot action. On entering the ante¬ 
room, he stuited back aghast at the apparition of Black Jones! Nay, the 
very waistcoat was there, complete to the last stitch, and looking as ele¬ 
gant and rccherchii as could well be imagined. Black Jones was admir¬ 
ably well-dressed for a bridal. He was a decidedly handsome little man. 
The heart of White Jones sank within him. 

But White Jones was a tall, martial figure of a man; tiie very dis¬ 
arrangement of his hair, and the negligence of his cloak, which hung 
upon one shoulder, looked formidable; and as Black Jones ca9t up his 
eyes along the person of his six-foot cousin, he felt little, in spite of the 
hei-ls of his boots. 

While the rivals were glaring at each other in silence, the door of the 
inner room opened, and James appearing, modestly invited them to enter. 
Tne uncle aud aunt were seated in awful state, while Deb stood near them 
in all the glory of white muslin and blonde lace. She turned up her eyes, 
without turning up her head, as the cousins entered, and continued to 
busy herself in tearing an unfortunate rosebud, leaf by leaf, although she 
must have been aware that her own lresh cheek could not have suffered 
by its rivalry. 

‘ Sir,’ said the aunt, breaking in fiercely before her better-half, and ad¬ 
dressing her protegfi, ‘ why were you not in the special train V 

‘ I never heaul ot it. The fact is, all yesterday l was—was-’ 

* Fishing,’ assisted Black Jones. 

‘ And you, sir,’ demanded the uncle; 1 if you were in the special train, 
what have you been doing these three hours ?’ 

‘ The fact is, I thought to do a little honour to Dsb; and go I was— was 

-’ Here White Junes pointed with his tongue to the waistcoat, and, 

crossing lus legs, imitated the action of sewing. Even James smiled; but 
little Deb was as grave as a judge. 

‘ Well, gentlemen,’ resumed the uncle, * I confess I have had my wishes 
and predilections—but all that is over. Niece Deborah has now the dis¬ 
posal of her own hand, and of any little matters her aunt and I may have 
to leave behind us. One of you must be unfortunate; but even if he 
should turn out to be the one I desire most to succeed, I can no longer 
use any influence in his favour. Como, Deb, speak oat!’ Deb started. 

‘ 1 will not pretend to say,' said shu, glancing admiringly at the em¬ 
broidered waistcoat, aud theu at the tall figure, ‘ that I have not made my 
election. How Was it possible to help it 7 All this fuss about a poor little 
hand like mine must be at end one lime or another yon know; but white it 
is going on, the bouse is a perfect bedlam. My uucle and aunt have done 
nothing but scold one another: my two suitors have done nothing but danoe 
up and down by the railway like madmen; and even poor James has been 
worried to death. Hebe* been growing thin and pale; he had put all 
his thiugs up iu a .eafo? 1 .-bespready to be off—no one—not even himself— 
knew whither; and .r was only fust night I caught him sittingnlona with- 
his Taco buried in his bauds— 

‘Deb! how can you-' 

‘Hush! you know you were crying. Well, what could I dof At ten 
minutes after the arrival of the train 1 was to be my own mistress; bat in 
case of accidents, I was married ten minutes before, und am now’—making 
a low courlBy —‘ Mrs, James Jones!' 

‘ The traitor!’ cried Black Junes, starting forward: ‘ I should have dis¬ 
trusted that still water!' 

* The hypocrite!' thundered White Jones: ‘ 1 had ever a horror of mo¬ 
desty !' 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said Mr. James Jones, with a kind of quiet dignity which 
sat very well upon his humilily, ‘ matters are not so bud as you suppose. 
You desired tu marry Deborah, uot from the affectum she is so capable of 
inspiring, hut from mean and mercenary motives. Now, by our own con¬ 
fession, we were married before her uncle and aunt's promise took effect; 
so you can still make love to them for their money.’ 

What the old couple said iu reply—whether the Black and White were 
mollified—whether the five Jones's diued that day atlho same table—all 
such matteis we shall leave to the door-up of these materials. For our- 
selvos, we are quite satisfied with having vindicated thu Romance of Rail- 
wavs. 
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11 HADING THIS WILL. 

A PAOE FnOM THE DIARY OP A FORTUNE-HUNTER. 

UY MRS. AliDY. 

This morning' I received a note from my affianced 
bride, Constance Graham, requesting mo to attend 
at two o’clock that day at tho iiouso of her into 
undo in IlaTley-streot, for the purnoso of hearing 
Ilia will read. I had tho greatest pleasure in com¬ 
plying with this invitation. I Imd really begun to 
fancy that old Mr. Graham was going to romain 
perpetually on tho earth, liko Mrs. Norton’s “ Un¬ 
dying Oneho was always on the point of death, 
and always cured, and better than over in tho courso 
of a foiv days; last month tho cold wntcr system 
seemed completely to renovate him, but ho suddenly 
relapsed, departed from tho world, and loft fifty 
thousand pounds and a will behind him. Though 
Constanco is tho prettiest and most amiablo girl of 
my acquaintance, I hnd determined never to marry 
her whilo hor uncle lived j ho had frequently pro¬ 
claimed her his heiress, but ns frequently look of¬ 
fence at something or at nothing in her behavior, and 
bequeathed his wealth to a hospital, prison, or luna¬ 
tic asylum. I felt quite easy on tho present occasion, 
for Mrs. Hates, Mr. Graham’s house-keeper, had 
givon mo information that, only an hour before hor 
master’s death, ho had told hor ho had handsomely 
provided for Constance. 1 felt, however, that it 
was my policy to appear ignorant of that circum¬ 
stance, Constanco being very romantic, and Con¬ 
stance’s mother very suspicious. 

At tho appointed time I walked into tho drawing¬ 
room in Ilarlcy-slrect; tho very few relatives of 
tho old gentleman woro assembled. There was 
Constanco, looking as Hebe might linvo looked if 
Hebe had ever worn crape and bombazine; Con- 
stanco’s mother, looking still* cross, and unoasy ; an 
cldorly female cousin, niul a stripling nephew of 
tho deceased. I feared nono of them. I know 
that Mr. Graham disliked his fino lady slstor-in- 
Inw, dospised tho servility of his elderly cousin, and 
dreaded tho frolics of his stripling nephew. I seated 
myself by Constance, and in n soft tone began to 
protest my affection and disinterestedness. " Know¬ 
ing tho caprice of your undo, my beloved,” I said; 
“ i havo overy reason to concludo that I shall hoar 
you aro disinherited ; this, however, will bo of liltlo 
moment to mo; I havo enough for comfort, though 
not for luxury, and, as tho Bong bountifully says— 

1 Still fixed in my heart bo it never forgot 
That tho wealth of tho coltago is love.’ ” 

“ I fancy,Mr. Chilton,’’said Constanco’s mother, 
looking oxcessivoly sneering and shrowish, “ that 
it is pretty well known that my daughter is tho solo 
heiress of her uncle's wealth.” 

“ Indeed, madam!” I replied, with a start of sur¬ 
prise, ” I was not aware that any surmise was haz¬ 
arded concerning tho contains of Mr. Grahnm’s 
will.” 

“ I have heard a surmise hazarded,” sharply in¬ 
terposed tho elderly cousin, “ that Mr. Graham was 
not in his senses When ho made it.” 

" Tho mind must bo both base and weak,” retorted 


Constnnco’fl mollior, “ which could givo credence to 
such a rumor.” And forthwith a sparringdinloguo 
took placo between tho two ladies, during which 1 
whispered to Constance a page of Mooro's poetry 
dono into prose. 

Temple now entered tho room, tho solicitor and 
intimate friend of the late Mr. Graham; he was a 
handsome young man, und lmd presumed at ono 
tiino to lift his eyes to Constanco; ho opened the 
will, and wo all became mutely attentive. Oh, what 
a disappointment awaited us! Threo thousand 
pounds woro bequeathed to Constanco, (this was 
the old fellow's idea of a ImudBomo provision!) 
Five hundred pounds to tho elderly cousin, ditto to 
tho stripling nephew, small logacics to the servants, 
and tho remainder of his wealth to found a cold 
water establishment for tho reception of those who 
woro not rich enough to pay a gratuity for being 
lmlfdrowncd. Temple read tho names of tho attest¬ 
ing witnesses, nnd then refreshed himself with sherry 
nml biscuits. As ho was a friend of tho family, his 
presence was no restraint on conversation. 

” That will ought to bo disputed,” said Con¬ 
stance's mothor, looking very red; "I do not bolievo 
Mr. Graham was in his senses when ho mndo it.” 

“ 1 thought,” Baid.tho cldorly cousin with a sneer, 
“ that tho mind must bo both baso and weak which 
could givo crcdonco to such a surmise.” 

"Dear mamma!” said Constanco, “do not bo 
discomposed; I am very woll contented—I shall 
not be quite a portionless brido." Constanco lioro 
held out her dolieato white hand to me—I affected 
not to seo it. 

“ My dear Miss Graham,” I said, “ do not bolievo 
mo so cruel and selfish os to wish to plungo you 
into poverty.” 

“ I thought you said that your incomo was suffi¬ 
cient for overy comfort,” remarked tho stripling 
nophew. ' 

1 did not condescend to answer him, but con¬ 
tinued: “No, Constanco, though it breaks my 
hoart to do so, I givo you hack your freedom, say¬ 
ing, in tho pathetic words of Haynes Hay ly, * May 
your lot in life bo linppy, undisturbed by thoughts 
of mo!’ ” I was just making for tho door, leaving 
Constanco looking more liko Niobo than llebo, when 
Temple said, “ I think tho party had bettor remain 
till I havo read the codicil.” 

I reseated myself in amnze, and Temple forth¬ 
with read that the testator, being convinced that ho 
had received no benefit from the cold water system, 
revoked and rescinded his logacy to it, bequeathing 
tho samo to his beloved nicco, Constanco Graham. 

“Constanco! dear Constanco!” I oxclaimcd, in 
tho softest of tones. Hut Constanco looked neither 
liko Hebo nor Niobo, but ns storn and sovero as 
Medea. I then attacked Temple. “Is it legal,” 
I said, “ only to road part of a will?” 

“ I read every word of tho will,” ho replied, 
“ and, having greatly fatigued myself by so doing, 

I trust that it was perfectly lognl to rofresh myself 
with a glass of sherry boforo I read tho codicil.” 

I was going to ultor sotno further remarks, when 
Constanco’s mother said, “ Good morning, Mr. 
Chilton!” in a tone of voico which loft mo no alter¬ 
native but to echo her leave-taking, and I descended 
tho stairs, pursued by a smothering laugh from tho 
party in. tho drawing-room, returned homo in very 
low spirits, and entered my adventure or rather mis¬ 
adventure in my diary, deducing from it this valua¬ 
ble picco of advico to gentlemen in search offortuno : 
" Never boliovo that a will is concluded till you 
have inquired whether tltoro is any codicil to it.”— 
Sharpe's Magazine. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SALZBURG ; AND OF THE 
SONS OF DON CARLOS. 

BY F. F. IVERS, Bill 

Nine yeals have not elapsed since the very gates of Madiid were threat¬ 
ened by the victorious armies ot Don Carlos. It is hardly six years since 
the Inst remnant ol those armies, with its prince at its head, crossed the Py¬ 
renean irontiers, and threw itsell on the mercies ol France, to find a prison 
where it had sought a refuge. Wearied with a claim which Dad brought 
him nothing but misfortune, Don Carlos yielded it up to bis son Don Carlos 
Luis, who, under the title of Count of Montemolin, has been fur tome time 
hoping for n compromise; and now, it is said, all hope of such a compro- 
rmse Deing gone, is about to renew the claim which lie has received iroin 
his father, with what hopes of success it is difficult to loretell, but certainly 
nut without respectable pretensions. At such a moment, then, the few notes 
which the writer of these pages retains ot a short residence at the court ol 
the count, and of his brothers, the other sons of Don Carlos, may, thrown 
into an embodied form, not prove uninteresting to the reader; the more es¬ 
pecially, as they will lead to a few remarks on the whole course, and the 
many vicissitudes, of the Carlist war itself. 

Fur any one absent trom Spain, it is very difficult to ascertain what chan¬ 
ce: of success there would be in another Carlist rising; and the information 
to be obtained trom those who ought to be acquainted with the country , is 
orso vague and conflicting a character, that one must be content to receive 
various opinions, according as the party prejudices of one's informants vary. 
Some maintain that Carlism is dead, and that the army of Isabella is too 
well organized, and loo nutnerons, to allow ot any project of Carlism pro¬ 
ducing serious tesults. were it even as alive and as vigorous as ever. The 
Carlists, oo the other band, tell a very different story. Cabrera, it is true, 
is said to havo written to some friends at Paris that he despairs of success: 
in this despair, however, the members of his party are very far from beiug 
unanimous. They assert that the old spirit is as warm aseverin the si long. 
holds of Navarre, Biscay, and Ca’alonia; thatthc army of Isabella is not to 
be relied on; and that the lste marriage between the Infanta and the Duke 
of Montpeiisier has thrown disaffeciion into the camp of the opponents oi 
Carli'm, whilst it has cast over ibe Carlists themselves a colour oi patriot¬ 
ism and nationality. The marriage in question is undoubtedly a circum¬ 
stance not likely to paps as uuirnpoitanl. England lias protested against 
the issue uf the Duke ol Monipenaier succeeding to the Spanish crown. 
Now, should Isabella die, or be childless, who will succeed tier? who will 
be (lie champion of England, and oi Spanish nationality 1 There is uo 
choice but between two princes. It must be either the Count de Montemo¬ 
lin, or it must be Don Enrique. Tho latter hac nut the shadow oi a right, 
beyond that of being popular with a section of the Liberal party. The 
former has pretei sions which, in the minds ot many, hold good against those 
of Isabella herself, and which, in tho minds of all, must, as a legitimate title, 
hold good agziiiHt the preiensions oi any other aspirant to the crown. In 
sueh mailers, however, light has in general very little in do; and, in specu¬ 
lating on ilie future prospects of the two princes, we imH come to the con- 
elusion that of the two ho will he the chosen champion of England anil of 
Spain, who, when such championship is called lor, will be in ibe be-d 
condition to be mclttl to tho-ra who wish to assist him. If there Miould be a 
movement on liie pm! ot the Spanish Radicals, then Dun Enrique may be 
in that condition. Should tho Cntiisis raise their war-cry once mu.e. and 
should rheir urmies rise lo the numbers and power which they did ol old, then 
uniloub'edlv it will bo the Count do Montemolin who will bo called on to 
assert the independence uf Ins coim'ry. 

It 'Vns in the jeir Iffi,’ tint tho writer arrived fur tho first time at S.ilz- 
b'l'g, then the residi-tce nfthj tainily ui D m Carh's. op. a visit lo a relation 
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attached to the persons of the prince* Under any circuinslanc’H.. Ham¬ 
burg is one ol ihe first places on earth that a travellermight wish to i imi, trad 
whoever has visited it, will not soon forget llie city olthe tnu iturn —-with 
its castellated site, its girdle ol rooks, its broad river, its wooded watks, its 
archiepisoopal villas, and the white peuka of the Tyrol rising like spectre* 
in their shrouds one above ihe other in the distance. But at thut time it 
derived an additional interest from being the abode ol’ parsonages wbn ex¬ 
cited no little of the attention of Europe—the more especially as their affair* 
had for sometime past been assuming an appearance of greut promise. Just 
then Madrid had been pressed on all side* by Carlist armies, oud tho 
exiles of Salzburg were all bat preparing fjr their immediate return ttt 
triumph to their country. 

The string of events which had brought about tho raemorabie revolution 
by which tho family of Don Carlos was thus pining in the bleak mountain* 
of Austria for tbe valleys of Castilie, whilst he himself wns advancmg bis 
army through Castille to the walls of Madrid, deserves some notice, as it 
will help to enable us lo form some idea of what the futurity of Carlism 
may be. ... l. 

For some years previous to 1330, a state of things was being brought 
about in Spam, which was in a political point of view not very dissimilar 
front that which existed in England in the latter days of Charles the Second. 
There were on ihe one hand tbe apostolical* who acknowledged Don Car¬ 
los, the king’s brother, as their head, and who bore some resemblance to the 
partisans ot the Duke of York, afterwards James the Second. On the other, 
there were tbe Liberals, diametrically opposed to the Apostolicals in politics, 
indifferent to whom the crown.should be given, provided it was to one who 
would not favour their opponents. Between these two portions ol the na¬ 
tion, there stood a small kaot of men not at all unlike, except inability, ine 
statesmen of the period of English history to which we have.alluded ; ns in- 
differeut as them to the enthusiasm of the surrounding factions, anti as re¬ 
solved to let themseives float with the ficlions with which salety and profit 
was most likely to be obtained. To these may be odded a fourth section of 
the people, which might be compared to tile smouldering remi.snts of 
Cromwelliaaism or Republicanism which lingered still in England in club* 
and by-places, as far down as the revolution. But the Spanish republican 
party was cousiderably more pnwerlul. 

I( mattora had remained in this way, tbe result in Spain wou’ta at the 
worst have been similar to llimin England. Don Catlos would have suc¬ 
ceeded lo his brother, and he would then have tested the popularity ol hi* 
cause. But a personage who bus played an immense partin all the subse¬ 
quent history of Spain, stepped io. It wus no other than; Maria Otristina, 
sister of the present King uf Naples, and of ihe well known Duchess of 
Berri. Ferdinaud the Seventh, who was inclined to the liberal party, was 
[ induced to marry, and this princess having been chosen for him, his minis¬ 
ters thus succeeded in a two fold object. The first to throw the party of the 
Apostolicals into dismay, by bolding out the prospect of Don Curios being 
cut off from the succession—the second to obtain the assistance of the 
scheming and restless mind of the Neapolitan princess 

The results of her presence were soon felt. When she wa_s apprevenmg 
her acconcbiuent, fears being entertained that the issue might b“ a girl, 
Ferdinand was induced to huve recourse to the bold stop of revoking the 
Salic law, which excluded femalesfrora ’he succession. . This measure wa* 

carried with the greatest secrecy, the Carlists and tbe nation in genera! were 

kept in complete ignorance of it, till the proclamation announcing it was 
heard in the streets of Madrid. . 

The legality of this proceeding has been so frequently discussed mat it 
would be wearisome to enter upon the discussion once more. _ The-o wore 
two points iii particular, it may be as well, however, to mention,or which 
those who disapproved of it laid most stress The first was the fact ot the 
tevoca.iou not being supported by a vote of the Cortes, and beiug carried 
by a mere decree of the king. This was afterwards remedied, a vote of 
the Cortes wus obtained ; and as a form it was so far good ; but the Cortes 
that carried that vote was nothing but a congress of courtiers.. The second 
poiot, and not the least important one, was the absence ot the concurrence 
of the heir-presomptive ; and on this head it is impossible to deny that if 
the reigning sovereign can, under ordinary circumstances, even with 
the concurrence of tile people—unless that concurrence is expressed in a 
very decided maimer—change the succession of the crown without the 
concurrence of the individual to whom, according to the institutions of the 
country, it would have, in the usual course, descended—if this he allowa¬ 
ble, then it is undeniable that some ol tho most important advantages of 
hereditary monarchy are done away with. That the nation may have the 
right to depose, or pass over a sovereign, is one thing; that it hus t’.e right 
to trifle with ihe succession is another, in the former case it knows what 
it is doing, end will not do it, except under very extraordinary and urgent 
circumstances. In the latter case, it exposes itself to be deceit ■ ■' by the 
whim of the reigning monarch, or by the cubals of ministers. It- strict¬ 
ness, then, we do not think that the revocation of the Salic law wus legal 
j in the present instance. The Spanish nation might have dej.iu.il Don 
Carlos of the right to snccned to his brother, but they could notuselare 
I thut he hud not that right; for by the law of the land ho was, tin 'ong as 
Ferdinand had no son, as much and as strictly his heir as if ho had l '\ n his 
eldest son. Wo conceive that the English nation, for instano“,.would be a 
little startled if Queen Victoria issued a proclamation lo tbe effect thut the 
Prince of Wales should uot inherit the cruwn, but that the I’riucet.n Maud 
nr the Princosi Affile should step before him. And yet this win:!.' differ 
in nothing from the revocation of the Salic law proclaimed by Fern.iand 
the Seventh in March, 1330. 

Of the Salic law we may state, that by the ancient custom o! .‘'punt it 
did not exist. The crown washereditary without distinction of tev. ac¬ 
cording to the order of primogeniture, previous to tho French Bourbons 
coming to the Spanish throne. By them ibe Salic law was introduced, 
and females were excluded till 1789, when Charles IV (not a very credita¬ 
ble precedent to follow) by a secret sanction of tbe Cortes, abrogated the 
distinction, which was again restored by the Cories of 1812. 

While Maria Christina wus triumphing in the bold measure which she 
had carried, and which the birth of a daughter, the present Isabella, soon 
proved the necessity of, her machinations were being met by those of a 
mind not less active and not less impetuous. It was also that ol a woman. 
The Duchess ol Bcira, the pprsonage to whom we allude, was, when *he 
was seen by the writer, at Salzburg, about lorly.two years of ago '.if the 
middle size, her matronly emboupomt made her appear slightly, but ouly 
slightly, below it, which rendered stiff more remarkable the singular ma¬ 
jesty of her appearance. Her features wero rounded and good looking, 
Iter complexion dark but rich, her eyes of not-to-bu-forgotten c.-’.iffcauee 
and brightness, her manner affable, but excited and suppressed. 

The Duchess of Beira has had a singular history. A Portug'tese by 
birth, and daughter of the late Kiug John, over whom she is said tr> have 
exercised a powerful influence, opposed to tho ltberul party, she married 
Don Gabriel, a Spanish prince, cousin to Ferdinaud the Seventh and to 
Don Carlos, but was soon lett a widow with an only son, tho present Don 
Sebastian, so well known for tho brilliant achievements which were per¬ 
formed by the CnrliBt army when under liis command. The Di" boss of 
Beit a has had a life of vicissitudes. At tho time of Ihe French invasion of 
Portugal sho accompanied her lather, then regent, and her grandmother, 

I Mary I, who was insane, to the Bttiztla, ou board an English man ft war, 
and after the lapse of a quarter ol a century, after having been tho wife of 
a Spanish prince, and having become his widow, after having been the life 
and spirit of the Apostolical party in Spain, she again, at the dcuth ot Fer¬ 
dinand the Seveuth, fled with Don Catlos and his lumily, for the second 
time on board a ship of the same nation from the shores of her native laud. 
Since then she has married- by a dispensation of the Pope, her btother-in- 
Inw, Don Carlos; she has been on the point of returning in triumph to 
Madrid as queen of Spain, and the- is now living in Italy with her husband 
under the unambitious title of Cuuntet-s of Moliua. 

At the period of the revocation of the Salic law by Ferdinand VII, the 
house of the Duchess of Dctni ut Madrid was the focus round which was 
concentrated the whole ardour of the men knowu as the partisans of ihe 
king’s brother. These ['artisans were neither low nor uninffuenliut. Tho 
members of the e'ergy were aluiust to a man Carlisle ; in the northern 
provinces tbe whole porulatiou were devotedly attached to the principles 
of tbe Apostolicals; in ihe reiiminiug provinces the lower ortiei s, when not 
similarly disposed, were at alt events not Very hostile to Doc Cut las, and a 
large portion if the troops throughout tbe kiugdom, hut especially the body 
known as the Royalist Volunteers, und which was scattered through a 
great many towns, numbering in Madrid alone several thousand men, were 
Carlists to the heart. On the other hand, however, tbe moneyed classes 
weie Liberals, or indifferent to all parties, and willing to side with whoev¬ 
er might get the uppermost; the population of the cities were, through- 
nut Hit: kingdom, ut leant Liberals if not Republicans and ti e great mass 
ol the til my, commanded by officers of liberal principles, weie ready to 
support their paymaster. In addition to this, an unfavourable eff-et had 
been already creattd ior the Carlht t-auoe, by the rash comi-Jcl of many 
Carlists. who, in various parts of the kingdom, and rnureosjteci.illy in Mad¬ 
rid, liu.l endeavoured to gel up riots uguiust the Government, and to I'.-smse 
Feidmaitd the Seventh. However, the jirosoccts of Don Curio* v .• of 
-inch ,i jtrotntsiug nature that the king’s ministers, alarmed for It i- own 
solve 1 *, and arx'tuiH to propitiate the favour ol the prince, who noted 
• e.'am, wuumer they did. t-> succeed Ui tho crown; and t-ll i- d no 
dotth-, by the urgency of the DucliibS of Beira and of het fm • .....sed 

Fernando sit U.’Jff to levolio the rmncuUoU ot ttio Salic lav l’ i ' and 
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wua ai that tim; in a dj itig state and given up by the faculty, and the re- 
mu 
couse 

secretly . _ . . _ 

covered, and by this time Chriatma having succeeded ic discovering wbat surrender to the latter 
had taken place, the vacillating monarch once raoro yielded to her en- '■ " 

treaties, and revoked (he Salic law again. 

Christina was not satisfied with this. The Succession of her daughter was 
agum secured, she imagined, but only for the time; and as long, as the king 
wua surrounded by suett ministers, ami as long as Madrid contained so dan¬ 
gerous a person as the Duchess or Beira, the first relapse of the king might 
ruin all the prospects of his daughter. Christina, therefore, took decisive 
iteps, lullowing up her advautago. The ministers were disgraced, the prime 
minister was thrown into prison /lea Bermudez was sent for trum London; 


that he bad not left the prince or his suite 1 a change of lineu,’ having cap in earnest he might have done something, and that his efforts amounted 'o 
' ' ... nothing more tbau a diplomatic neutrality The prince is tall: he has 

much of the straightforward countenance ot the Duke of Wellington; and 
this must have helped him, no duubt,to attain that perfection nf the diplo¬ 
matist, the ‘ volto sciollo e pensicre slrelti.’ The prince was said to lie fund 


The Spanish government immediately demanded 


that be spould be given up M. Sarmento, the Portuguese minister dI 
Madrid, promised ; but Don Cnrtos had the good fortune to get ou board the 
English frigate Donegal, within sight of the Spanish agent who had come tc 
retain him. 

Of the reception made to the Spanish princes on board the English ves¬ 
sel,. their royal highnesses always spoke in the highest terms. Don Carlo: 
invited the officers to visit him in Madrid, lu the behaviour of the cnptaic 
there was, however, one thing which they observed upon. It was this : 
When he had occasion tu drink Dun Carlo's hualtb, he used no other ei 


the Duchess of Reira was exiled: Don Carlos asked tind obtained leave to i preaeion than 1 Don Carlos, a votre santfi.’ At first this sounded very 
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iollcjvv ber with hi* family to Portugal; a very high sounding amnesty was Uattbly to llie Spanish princes; but they afterwards camo to the couclu 
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proclaimed ; ami the Liberals, who had bceu exiled in consequence oftheir j sion that it was a diplomatic way of getting rid of the ‘ royal highness, 
revolutionary movements in former years, were brought back to Spain to' which was the ouly title which, consonant with his duty, the captain could 
strengthen the opponents of Carbarn. Every thing seemed lu promise well; use; and which to the ears of Don Carlos who would tolerate nothing les: 

inrinunin >if < * h r*'nat I si q unwtnuil tit aannru 1 ha rlniunfull nf f 1 .nrlt«1a > thltli * ITlninSfv ’ Wnnlfl hnvn unnPnrsij'l morn thsn hnptih fin ihia rwiirtl 


the influence of Christina seemed to secure the' downfall of the Carlisle’ ihau< majesty,' would have appeared moro than harsh. On this point 
party, whilst the well known moderation of Zea Bermudez made it proba- of title the princes and the Duchess of Beira were naturally very 
ble that no extreme measures Would be resorted to ; and thu lunds rose ten particular At a dinner which the emperor of Austria gave the duchess, 
per cent. J in the archbishop’s palace at Salzburg, llie present King oi Denmark, 

Zea Bermudez was no sooner at the head nf the ministry than he endeu-1 the crown-prince, who waB not very friendly to the cause, asked the 

mean the king!’ rejoined the 


vorred to play something of the psrt which Sir Robert Peel has played siuco duchess * if Don Carlos was well.' ‘Doyoui 

in England. Ho endeavourod to govern without the assistance of a party, j duchess significautly. Of cuurse, the prince sa:d it was the king lie 


and me country tvas su distracted by the bickerings and outbreaks of the 
extre-na factious, that do lung as Ferdinand lived he succeeded. He had 
been recalled to Madrid by Uio influence of Christina: one of his first mea¬ 
sure- was to throw out iho Iriends of Christina in the cuhiuet, and to replace 
the n by independent or uuiitl'erunt men The country was beginning to 
be disturbed by small parties ol armed men, calling themselves Carlisle or 
Christines; un ordinary Spanish minister would have made use of one against 
the other; Zcu Bermudez, declared war agaiust both. In muny things he 
showed great wisdom ; he endeavoured to introduce a regular elective ays, 
tem in the provinces, but without interfering with their old institutions; and 
though tile effects ptoduced by the endeavour were not very good, it was 
principally owiug to the mistake which lie made iu imagining that the spirit 
ol the people was ripe lor tho improvements which he intended. Bermu¬ 
dez had brought lrutn England a great abhorrence of extreme measures and 
of universal nostrums. Though he gave his allegiance to Isabella, he was 
aveivj from any sudden change in the ancient mstitutiona of the country. 
It was suspected that he was anxious for a marriage between Isabellu and 
the eldest sou of Don Darios, tho present Count do Moutomoliu, whilst he 
was undoubtedly opposed to the ultra opiuious of many of the Carlists; but 
unhappily he Was induced, at the death of Ferdinand, to prescribe Don Car¬ 
los, and sei u price upon his head, und thus was caused an irremediable 
breach between (hat prince und one of the lew men who seemed either able 
or disposed to bring about, what would have been of'immense service to 
Spain, a fusion ot all moderate men 

Ou the £0:h ol Juue, 1333, Zea caused Isabella to be acknowledged by 
the Cortes as Princess of the Asturias, and consequently heiress to tho crown. 
On this uccasiou Ferdinand wrote to Don Carlos, then in Portugal, deman¬ 
ding of him to take tho unlit of fidelity to the princess Tho following was 
Don Carlos's remarkable reply 

l’by wish is to know whether I would take the oath of fidelity to thy 
duughter, us princess of the Asturias. How much 1 desire that it was in 
my power to do so! Thou ltnnwust me sufficiently to behove this. I apeak 
from my Heart when I toll thee that this oath I would be the first joyfully I 
to take, and tliereby save thee the sorrow which my refusal must uccasiou, 
and the consequences tu which that refusal may pussibly give rise. But 
my uonsu.eacu and my honour wilt not sailer mu to tako that oath, for my 
right is an legitimate, that it does nut belong to me lo give it up. Godgave 
me that right when it wus his will that 1 should come into tile world, and 
God alone can deprive me of it, by giving thee a male heir, which I wish 
perhaps more than theo to be s'ilt the case, Besides it is not only my right 
that I have to defend, it is the righto! all who would be called to the throne 
alter me. 1 find myself then under the necessity of sending thee the ini* 
lowing declaration, which I address to thee and all the sovel eigns ol Europe, 
to whum 1 expect that thou wiltm-ke it known. 

‘ Protest— i, Carlos Maria tsidoi do Borbon, Infant of Spain, being 
thoroughly convinced of tho legitimacy of my right to the crown or Spain, 
in tho. event ot your Majesty being leit without male heir, 1 say that my 
conscience and my honour will,not permit me to acknowledge any other 
rights, or to take any oath which would bo contrary thereto.’ 

In tin's protest, Don Carlos of all the Spanish princes stood alone.— 
Even Don Sebastian, who afterwards distinguished himself so much in llie 
army of Don Carlos, took tile oath of allegiance to Isabella. Don Sebas¬ 
tian was curiously circumstanced. On the one hand he was the son of 
the Duchess of Beira, who was considered as much the chief of the Carlists 
as Don Carlos himself: un tile other hand, he was the brother in Imv of 
Christina, and naturally subject to"her influence. In 1832, Don Sebastian 
had resolved on marrying, and without consulting his mother, he ex¬ 
pressed his desire on the subject to the government of Ferdinand. They 
chose for him the Princes? Amalia of Naples, a sister of Christina. When 
this came to the ears of his mother and ber sister, the wile of Don Carlos, 
they were indignant; the confessor of Don Sebastian, who was supposed 
to have influenced bis Royal Highness, was expelled from the palace, and 
the young bride, then only louituen years old, was received very coolly by 
the Portuguese princesses, who would not have seen her at all, had it not 
been for tho peremptory orders of the king. It was nut, however, long 
before the sweetness of characlei of tile Italian princess, and the purity 
of her life, won them over completely, and changed them from enemies 
into friends. Don Sebastian, with his wife, accompanied the fugitives to 
Portugal, but returned to Madrid, and took the oath ol fidelity to Isabella. 
In 1834, however, they left Madrid, on leave of absence from Christina, 
for Naples and Rome, and yielding to the exhortations of his mother, Don 
Sebastian joined her in Leybach, whence he secretly proceeded to Spain 
lo take the command of the army of Don Carlos leaving the Princess 
Amalia with the Duchess, whom she afterwards followed to Salzburg. 
The princess is so different in every respect from the remainder of her 
family, and especially from her sisters, Christina and the Duchess of Berri, 
that she is not likely ever to obtain that degree of publicity which they 
have amply won. In appearance she is tall, very fair, and a degree of 
enbonpoint extraordinary for her age; in character she is calm, good 
natuied, and contented, and but little suited to the broils of a country like 
Spain. With all this softness, she is immensely fond of field sports, and 
by the sportsmen of Salzburg was reckoned a capital shot: so much so 
indeed, that ver; ungallant complaints were made by the aristocracy in 

the neighbourhood of her unceremonious havoc of their game_coni' 

plaints which irritated her at last to such a degree, that she declared 
‘ she would never again take up a gun as long as she was there,’ and she 
kept her resolution. In other respects she is not liable to be romantic 
like the rest of her family, and when her brother the Prince or Capua ran 
off with Miss Smith, the Princess Amalia was heard to exclaim— 1 Mis 
hermones se han vuelto locos’—my brothers ,nd sisters are gone mad. 

But to return. Ferdinand at length died on the 29th of September, 
1333. Christina was now regent, and showed her tact in government by 
retaining Zea Bermudez, though he had opposed her in the ministry. 
Isabella was proclaimed Queen on the 24th of October, but before she was 
proclaimed Queen, all the provinces which were not overwhelmed with 
troops, had declared for Don Carlos. In the south, the spirit ot Carlism 
was weakest, and yet in the south the troops were most numerous, and 
scarcely any movement took place, but in the north it was otherwise. On 
the 4th of October, the monks of San Francesco came out of their mon¬ 
astery with their cross before them, and marched at the head ot the Roy. 
alists volunteers of the neighbouring cities. Bilboa, Tucsto, Bogona, 
Tolosa, Orduna, and Vittoria, were occupied by the Carlists; a temporary 
government was formed, and, in a few weeks, the Basque provinces aud 
Navarre, with the exception of Pampeluna, ruled in the name of Charles 
V. In Madrid four thousand Royalist volunteers were giviug uneasiness 
to the government, throughout the kingdom there seemed but one princi 
pie likely to rally round it the people, and that principle was Carlism 


meant. 


of dwelling in familiar conversation upon the ultra principles of hi-- wile, 
who was a violent legitimist. Shortly after the revolution of July, thu wus 
in the company of the French ambassador, who chanced to praise a diadem 
that Bbe wore. * it’s a pretty crown,’ she answered, rather wickedly : ‘ and, 
one thing, I haven't stolen it.’ Tho French ambassador was, indeed, so 
annoyed by ber continual taunts and sarcasm, that he at laBl complained to 
Mettoriiich himself. 1 Surely,’ replied the latter, 1 1 am not to answer for 
tho manners of my wile; 1 haven't educated her’ As for the emperor, 
alter speaking of Metternich, it is needless to say much of him. Prince 
Metternich’s Christian name is Clement; and it is used to be a standing pun 
at Vienna some years ago, and one that accorded very much with the truth, 
that I'empcmur ttl Clement.’ In appearance, at least, the emperor 1ms liitlo 
to recommend him. tie is a little man, of no digniGed, or even prepos¬ 
sessing manner, and is said to be almost a cretin, or, in other words, an 
idiut. He is said, too, often sadly to perplex his ministers. On one occa¬ 
sion, Metternich was reading to him an importnnt and Bnmowhat lengthy 
diplomatic paper; and, when it was finished, he waited for the i mperors 
observations. Tho latter, who had been looking out of the window the 
whole lime, tDrUed sharply round, and observed luminously.—‘ What a 
number cd'carriages must pass iu the street; 1 myself have just counted two 
hundred.' 

In 1830 Charles X and the Duko of Bordeaux visited the princes. It was 
but a lew months previous to the death of the former. The latter, at that 


On. the arrival of Don Carlos at Spitbead, on the 13th of June 1834, the 
English government sent a special agent to him, to presB him to abandon the period, was described to be a fat, roBy-faced, and not very tall young man, 
Spanish crown : but he was inflexible. Of the character of Dou Carlos, it and of rather shy manners. Bis sister, Mademoiselle, who visited Salz- 
may be well to say a wurd, as it has been absurdly tieated by conflicting burg at another period, was said to be a very lady-hke, good looking per- 
parlies. Don Carlos is a man very uncommon among princes uf the pre- son. Itappears that, like a true Frenchwoman, she was quite astounded at 

. J . 1 - : ---‘ ■- - ,J — finding that several of the ladies of tho court were unacquuiuied with the 

French tongue. As the duenna, whose business it was to UBcort Her Royal 
Highness to her carriage, was.accompanying her. Mademoiselle stopped 
at nearly every step of the stairs to exclaim in amazement, 1 Vans sie com- 


sent duy ; his ruling prniciple is religious conviction. It would not be 
incorrect to say that there is scarcely one action ol bis life which, right or 
wrung, has not been actuated by this leeliug; and bis claim to the crown 
is a remarkable illustration of it. He laid claim to that crown because, 
right or wrong, he thought it his duty. Of a retiring and meditative dispo¬ 
sition, he was continually throwing himself into dangers very little sailed 
to his tastes or his capacity; and this lie did because ho thought it his duty. 
In hiseudeavour to re-enter Spain from Portugal, he had to undergo per 


mais comment vout ne comprenex pas le Fran- 


prenex pas le Franfais! 
fais i” 

The King of Bavaria (that piece of Royal eccentricity who alwayn speaks 
to you in a whisper, with his hand to his mouth) was often utiriu-ti-d to 
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sonal dangers and hardships which would havemade a mountaineer, bred Salzburg, in tbo neighbourhood of which, his soli Otbo, the prosbnt King ot 
in guerilla warfare, hesitate : during the whole course of the Curlist war. Greece, was born, at the time the Principality belougcd to Bnvurin; but ho 
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lie was amidst scenes most Uncongenial to his habits, to his education, ur to 
his abilities ! and all this, as well as lib long imprisonment in France, 
rather than abandon his claim, we feel certain was actuated entirely by that 
passion of duty which may lead sometimes to fully as well as to wisdom, 
and give rise to had as well a? good actions : but which, nevertheless, has 
always something noble in it. 

Don Carlos hail nosoouer arrived iu London, than ho privately made ar¬ 
rangements to leavo it. HU friends, more especially the Bishop of Leon, 
implored him nut to risk hb sacred person: but ho was not to bo turned 
Irnm his purpose, and quitted London on the 1st of July, arrived in Paris 
nn the 4th, went tu the tbeatro that night, aud started fur Spain tho follow¬ 
ing day; and. passing through Bourdeaux and Bayonne, crossed the fron¬ 
tier un the 9th. The next day he was at the Carl is L head-quarters, tiuw 
formed into something like those of an nimy by the efforts uf Zumalacurre- 
gui Don Carlos bad thus materially improved his position. From the 
south, he cuuld hurdly have succeeded in reaching his snpportors in tho 
north; but, driven out of Portugal, as we have seen, by Rudil, ho had 
now found hia way lo the north, to meet, opposed to htru again, the same 
Rudil, to whuin the command uf the Ckrishno army of the north hud been 
given. 

Don Carlos having thus proceeded to raise his standard in the nurih of 
Spain, his ftimily remained but a short time after him in Louduo, and soon 
started, with the exception of Don Curios’s wife, who died in Londnn, for 
the continent; nnd, passing up the Rhino, and through Chamberry and 
Turin, they at length took uo something ot a more permanent residence iu 
ilie Austrian dominions at Leybach, where, us we have seen, they wore 
joined by Dou Sebastian and Donna Amalia From Leybach they pro¬ 
ceeded, some time after, lo Salzburg, where tlieir establishment remained 
till the fatal termination of the war, at first in one of ihe aristocratic man¬ 
sions of that tity, which had been hired tit ait extravagant rental from its 
uwner, and latterly in one of the palaces of the by-gone sovereign bishops 
of Satzbuig, repaired by tho Austrian government for the use ot the 
Spanish royal personages and their suites. And hero was formed the 
strange picture of a. miniature Spanish court, amidst the mountains ofGer 
many, but yielding in no wise in the ardour ol its cabals, and in the iuve- 


never visited tho princes, probably through apprehension ot compromising 
himself with Franco: although he ollen met them nnd spoke tu them in 
their wulks and drives. This, however, wus an extraordinary ca-e, tor a 
personage of rank seldom passed through Salzburg without paying his de¬ 
voirs to the royal exiles. 

Between the mule aud female portion of the Spanish coart there w u- but 
little intercourse. Tliut the latter ns well as the former had their fair share 
in the manoeuvring that went ou, there is, of course, not much ren-un to 
doubt; but they bad probably other occupations ot their own; for, i‘xcep'- 
ingon the days on which they were respectively in attmdnrcc on one uf 
the princesses they were rarely to be Been. Ol an evening, however, one 
might occasionally catch a gliinso of those not in attendance, gliding noise¬ 
lessly under the guardianship of the Duenna (whose office in a .SpanLli 
court is to keep the maids of honour under her parental wing) through the 
shmly walks that environ the town; and on sucii occasions a bow ot u cog¬ 
nition and a fuitive glance uf curiosity from beneath their dalk eyelashes 
was all ibitt parsed. 

It would be impossible to deny, however, ihat there were many things 
in Salzburg and its neighbourhood, which, under circumstances ol lens sus¬ 
pense nnd anxiety, would bave afforded ample enjoyment io tho exile-.— 
In the character of the inhabitants there was something so simple and hon¬ 
est that it alone afforded ample room for gratification. The people of 
Salzburg, like those of mostof the remote pa*ia nf Germany, lead a lito 
tranquil and unruffled in the extreme. The French revolution wo- nr.e of 
the hrst events which startled them from their torpor; and lo Salzburg it 
bus become especially momorable, as it was tbo cause of tho dcs ruction 
of their independence as a stale, aud of their subjection to Austria : 
but since the French revolution no event bsa occurred to produce ou eta in. 
their history : it is, tberelore, to the French revolution, and to the events 
whi h it occasioned, that all iheir ideas are referred. Now, it happened 
that the army that occupied Salzburg on behalf of Frauce was u Saxon 
army, und to this day Ihe great hubby of the people of Sulzhurg is hatred 
to the Saxons. They vent ibis iu a variety ol ways ; among others, they 
have a graud standing joke against them. There is a wonderful un hwi.y 
at Salzburg, forming oue of tno gates of the town, and which is certainly 


eracy of its factions, lo what it mighi have been had it been fostered by one ol the first things of its kind in Europe. It is cut through a rock, or 
ho more genial atmosphere of Madrid, or tho more pompous ambitious of rather, a mountain of granite, and was executed at immense labour and 
^. ! »------- I*, i -i • ■ expense by one of the sovereign Bishops ol formerdays. Over its entrance 


tho _ 

the Escuriul. In fact, had it not been fur the pastime which these cabals 
ifforded, it is difficult lo say how the majority ot the Spaniards at Salzburg 
Would have managed to get through the twelve hours. Salzburg itself is, 
indeed, occasionally a brilliant military towu, though a idly Inllen iu spleD 
Jour from the time when it was an independent state, governed by its own 
irchbishops. Foreign travellers und tourists are continually passing 
through it; tbo inhabitants are remarkable for their puliteness and simple 
lab its; and tho neighbourhood is one uf tho finest til the world But, ul- 
hough it is admirably suited as a place ol occasional resort, ur as the abode 
if a tatnily who cau rely upon themselves lor society, it has not much to re 
;i mi mend it to thuse, who, like the Spaniards, lea a desultury life, und, 
whenover they were not in attendance ou the princes, were thrown com 
[deloly on their resources Generally speaking,—feast, review, and tnir 
lays excepted,—Salzburg is a very tranquil kiud of a place. It has even 
u,.i_ „r .n... :__ i,-r» A .i_‘ __i... 



the il ( eadot his troops, through this gate ’ It is probable that lie was still 
meditating on the sullen reception given to his army by the people of Salz¬ 
burg,' when he chanced to cast his eye on the inscription above the gate. 
An extraordinary change was observed to come over his countenance ; 
broodingly he ordered his troops to halt, and then commanded the authori¬ 
ties of ts.ilzburg to his. presence. The latter, aware of the danger of 
trilling with the mandates of a conqueror, hastened to him in the uttno-t 
alarm at llie sternness of the message, and inquired the pleasure of liis 
lordship. With an oath, he turned upon them, and pointing to the Latin 
inscription, thundered forth, • What have you written about the Saxons 


rery little of that joyous Cafe life which is often the most seducing quality ihere ?’ 
if comiueatal cities. It is not like Baden-Baden, where in the moruiLg you Whilst matters were thus at Salzburg, affairs ift Spain had been pro- 
nay ramble among ruins, rocks, and the sombre paths of the black lorest; | grossing rapidly. The cause of the Carlists had in the face of many 
uid the evening you may spend in the assembly-room, as gaily os in Paris, difficulties been proceeding towards succe-s. Don Carlos, even in the 
Nor is it, like its neighbour Iscbl, the resort of the aristocracy, nnd of the eyes of his opponents, was no longer a pretender at the head of a few 
Austrian court. The aristocracy reside very Jittle at Salzburg; and the) fugitives, but a hostile sovereign, the chief ot powciful armies —Dolman's 


amperor is never seen, but on a random vUit. Tbe Spaniards, therefore, bad 
to seek their amusements among themselves; and, being for the most part 
but little given to literary enjoyments, their only relaxations were specula¬ 
tion ob the eternal subject of the Carlist war, smoking a cigarette among 
themselves, and taking an occasional ico (oh ! the force of habit; for, good 
aess knows, the climate was cold enough already), and the still more de- 
ightful enjoyment of manoeuvring one against the other. 

What tended greatly to cast a certain gloom over the whole court, was 
the peculiarly serious disposition of the royal personages themselves. Tbe 
Duchess of Beira thought of nothing from morning till night but of tbe pros 
pects of the Carlist war, and of what might be beneficiul or injurious to it. 
The Prince of the Asturias (now tbe Count of Montemoliu) was for ever 
amongst his books; and the two younger princes were kept so severely in 
check by tbe duchess, that they had very little opportunity for any amuse¬ 
ment, had they even been inclined to any other than the pastimes which 
were suited to iheir youth. There circumstances, added to the character of 
tbe Spaniards themselves, with whom seriousness ts a part of nature, as 
well os of education, put out of the question all those lighter amusements 
which, had they been French, or even English, would have served to wile 
away the tedious hours of expectation and exile. 

However, if the courtiers of Salzburg wore inert in one sense, they were 
notso in another. It was indeedcurious, and, to an uninterested observer, 
somewhat amusing, to watch the ebb and How of favour, in a court where 
the smile of the prince was literally tho only reward of success, and a dis 
tant dated promise the ambition of the boldest aspirer. But still more 
amusing wus it to see tbe effect which these fluctuations of favour produced 
upon the alert and sagacious crowd, who watch overy motion of their bet¬ 
ters. Don This was known to be a clever and persevering intriguer, and 
Don This was feared and respected: bat Dun That was kuown to be able 
and persevering too; and Don That was also feared and respected. Don 
Tkis and Don That wero, therelore, looked upon as rivals; aud it ws c 
taken as a matter of course by every one, that, whilst Dod That was in the 
way, Don This could not succeed : aod the vigilant crowd watched to see 
bow tbe matter would turn out. Don TAnfelUick,—verysick; it was said 


Mag. 


Conclusion next weels. 


- - . , - -,--- -- | that he was dying, nay, that be was dead, and that his faction were con 

At Inis juncture had there been organization, had there been a leading I roaling hia death, through reluctance to give the preponderance to the in- 
“WLW ® ve11 - settled system ot action, it would have been all over with finance of Don That Oil! the bows that wero i 
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Isabella. But there was nothing of the kind. The government had a as ho passed along* and the cringing looks, and the words ol seeming eon- 
powenul army, anu they made good use of it, After a two hours’ fight gratulatioo : for the clever people thought that Don That wot a made man. 
the Royalist volunteers of Madrid tvcrc disarmed Merino had assumed But Drn This recovered, or came to life again ; nnd the cautious looks re- 
u * 1 ' <e com,[UI "d in the Carlist rising in the north : Saarsfield, turned, and the prudent conduct, lest the honest iolk should incur the dis- 

the Chnstino general, marched against him, the Carlists abandoned the pleasure of either of the well balanced rivals. Such is a sutnpleof the court 
< itres which they had occupied, aud, in a few weeks, no Carlist was to be at Salzburg. From it we may easily surmise what must have bepn the 
lound, but id the mountain:, of Navane. state nf things at the court of Don Carlos himself in Navarre 

In uio meanwhile, Don Curios issued a prorltimntion in Portugal n'surn- A visit from the emperor, or some personage nf rank ; a fire in tho town, 
mg the tueuf Charles V , and was endeavouring tu re-enter Spain I ram the or It review, served also, from time to time, to lake up tho attention ul the 
south, ns Christine generJ Rudil, was despatched to oppose thisatttmpt; unoccupied. The emperor somolimes caine to Salzburg; and, when he 
and it necessary lo follow I) ni Garb's into Boring il mid capture him P.,r- did, he never lulled to visit tile princes, l’rineo Metternich generally nc- 
i ’h*!' r * ni ' mien1, w mure dtstnc’iV than Spain, Don Miguel coinpanied him. The latter was always profuse iu his promises of support 

viewed litlnre the victurnm • lories of Don Pedro , and Rudil pursued Don 10 the duchess; lie spoko nf tbe success ul Don Coilns us assured : and hi„ 

Oarlns into | omignl w nr, n j.,u ol obstruction (tun C.irlns, being lol- vi»it« contributed much iu keepnp the dehi.iniis which possessed the S 


lowed t>o clotelv, that. 
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, 11 v urouinn, Ihnlil hoa-ted in his tle-patchcs nro- •' 1 '/burg to the lust It seems probable, however that had het-een 
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REMINISCENCES of an attorney. 

TIIE CHEST OF DRAWERS 

r S lat ® . a , rather curioua P iece of domestic history, aoi 
4te ®Di)rar» ? ° f whloh ’ reYeilled at tae tim « of their occurrence 
It to<X\.i r . e P° Pta > “ay be m the remembrance of many rea 
'“nil call w,*i Ce ln , oue of the midland counties, and at a place whi 
5 s 'also, names of the chief actors who figured in 

Nted-anff £ tk , e ! p modesty or their blushes, as the case may 1 
ff'thcnd ’nnJS., . one of thosa persons, spite of these precautioi 
,-wta er . fl -. "-“-"s-? If HI he able to console hims 

i 1 ® ll »e recSrf l ,°«f *5? 4 f 111 atate heyoud that which may be gather 
r 1 ? or i n ,p nt f ° law courts will be generally ascribed tot 

“ a#t '4eao tl0noftde writer. And it is as well, perhaps, that 


Caleb Jennings, a shoemender, cobbler, snob—using the last word in 
its genuine classical sense, and by no means according to its modem in¬ 
terpretation by which it is held to mean a genteel sneak or pretender 
—he was anything but that—occupied, some twelve or thirteen years 
ago, a stall at Watley, which, according to the traditions of the place, 
had been hereditary in his family for several generations. He may 
also be said to have flourished there, after the manner of cobblers; for 
this, it must be remembered, was in the good old times, before the gut¬ 
ta-percha revolution had carried ruin and dismay into the stalls— 
those of cobblers—which in considerable numbers existed throughout 
the kingdom. Like all his fraternity whom I have ever fallen in with 
or heard of, Caleb was a sturdy Badical of the Major Cartwright and 
Henry Hunt school; and being withal industrious, tolerably skilful, 
not inordinately prone to the observance of Saint Mondays, possessed, 
moreover, of a neatly-furnished sleeping and eating apartment in the 
house of which the projecting first floor, supported on stone pillars, 
overshadowed his humble workplace, he vaunted himself to be as really 
rich as an estated squire, and far more independent. 

There was some truth in this boast, as the case which procured us 
the honour of Mr. Jennings’s acquaintance sufficiently proved. We 
were employed to bring an action against a wealthy gentleman of the 
vicinity of Watley for a brutal and unprovoked assault he had com¬ 
mitted, when in a state of partial inebriety, upon a respectable Lon¬ 
don tradesman who had visited the place on business. On the day of 
trial our witnesses appeared to have become afflicted with an almost 
total loss of memory; and we were only saved from an adverse verdict 
by the plain, straitforward evidence of Caleb, upon whose sturdy na¬ 
ture the various arts which soften or neutralise hostile evidence had 
been tried in vain. Mr. Flint, who personally superintended the case, 
took quite a liking to the man; and it thus happened that we were 
called upon some time afterwards *o aid the said Caleb in extricating 
himself from the extraordinary and perplexing difficulty in which he 
suddenly and unwittingly fonnd himself involved. 

The projecting first floor of the house beneath which the humble 
workshop of Caleb Jennings modestly disclosed itself, had been occu¬ 
pied for many years by an ailing and somewhat aged gentleman of the 
name of Lisle. This Mr. Ambrose Lisle was a native of Watley, and 
had been a prosperous merchant of the city of London. Since his 
return, after about twenty years’ absence, he had shut himself 
up in almost total seclusion, nourishing a cynical-bitterness and acri¬ 
mony of temper which gradually withered up the sources of health 
and'iife, till at length it became as visible to himself as it had for 
some time been to others, that the oil of existence was expended, burnt 
up, and that but a few weak flickers more, and the ailing man’s plaints 
and griefs would be hushed in the dark silence of the grave. 

Mr Lisle had no relatives at Watley, and the only individual with 
whom he was on terms of personal intimacy was Mr. Peter Sowerby, 
an attorney of the place, who had for many years transacted all his 
business. This man visited Mr. Lisle most evenings, played at chess 
with him, and gradually acquired an influence over his client which 
that weak gentleman had once or twice feebly but vainly endeavour¬ 
ed to shake off. To this clever attorney, it was rumoured, Mr. Lisle 
had bequeathed all his wealth. 

This piece of information had been put in circulation by Caleb Jen¬ 
nings, who was a sort of humble favourite of Mr. Lisle’s, or, at all 
events, was regarded by the misanthrope with less dislike than he 
manifested towards others. Caleb cultivated a few flowers in a little 
plot of ground at the back of the house, and Mr. Lisle would some¬ 
times accept a rose or a bunch of violets from him. Other slight ser¬ 
vices—especially since the recent death of his old and garrulous wo¬ 
man-servant, Esther May, who had accompanied him from London, and 
with whom Mr. Jennings had always been upon terms of gossipping 
intimacy—had led to certain familiarities of intercourse; and it thus 
happened that the inquisitive shoe-mender became partially acquaint¬ 
ed with the history of the wrongs and griefs which preyed upon, and 
shortened the life of, the prematurely-aged man. 

The substance of this everyday, commonplace story, as related to 
us by Jennings, and subsequently enlarged and coloured from other 
sources, may be very briefly told. 

Ambrose Lisle, in consequence of an accident which occurred in his 
infancy, was slightly deformed. His right shoulder—as I understood, 
for I never saw him—grew out, giving an ungraceful and somewhat 
comical twist to his figure, which, in female eyes—youthful ones at 
least—sadly marred the effect of his intelligent and handsome coun¬ 
tenance. This personal defect rendered him shy and awkward in the 
presence of women of his own class of society; and he had attained 
the ripe age of thirty-seven years, and was a rich and prosperous 
man, before he gave the slightest token of an inclination towards ma¬ 
trimony. About a twelvemonth previous to that period of his life, 
the deaths—quickly following each other—of a Mr. and Mrs. Stevens 
threw their eldest daughter, Lucy, upon Mr. Lisle’s hands. Mr. Lisle 
had been left an orphan at a very early age, and Mrs. Stevens—his 
aunt, and then a maiden lady—had, in accordance with his father’s 
will, taken charge of himself and brother till they severalty attained 
their majority. Long, however, before that she married Mr. Stevens, 
by whom she had two children—Lucy and Emily. Her husband, whom 
she survived but two months, died insolvent; and in obedience to the 
dying wishes of his aunt, for whom he appears to have felt the tender- 
est esteem, he took the eldest of her orphan children to his home, in¬ 
tending to regard and provide for her as his own adopted child and 
heiress.. Emily, the other sister, found refuge in the house of a still 
more distant relative than himself. 

The Stevenses had gone to live at a remote part of England—York¬ 
shire, I believe—and it thus fell out, that till his cousin Lucy arrived 
at her new home he had not seen her for more than ten years. The 
pale, and somewhat plain child, as he had esteemed her, he was start- 
tied to find had become a charming woman; and her naturally gay and 
joyous temperament, quick talents, and fresh young beauty, rapidly ac¬ 
quired an overwhelming influence over him. Strenuously but vainly 
he struggled against the growing infatuation—argued, reasoned with 
himself—passed in review the insurmountable objections to such a 
union, the difference of age—he leading towards thirty-seven, she 
barely twenty-one : he, crooked, deformed, of reserved, taciturn tem¬ 
per—she full of young life, and grace, and beauty. It was useless; and 
nearly a year had passed in the bootless struggle when Lucy Stevens, 
who had vainly striven to blind herself to the nature of the emotions 
by which her cousin and guardian was animated towards her, intima¬ 
ted a wish to accept her sister Emily’s invitation to pass two or three 
months with her. This brought the affair to a crisis. Buoying him¬ 
self up with the illusions which people in such an unreasonable frame 
of mind create for themselves, be suddenly entered the sitting-room set 
apart for her private use, with the desperate purpose of making his 
beautiful cousin an offer of his hand. She was not in the apartment, 
but her opened writing-desk, and a partly-finished letter lying on it, 
showed that she had been receutly there, and would probably soon re¬ 
turn. Mr. Lisle took two or three agitated turns about the room, one 
of which brought him close to the writing-desk, and his glance invol¬ 


untarily fell upon the unfinished letter. Had a deadly serpent leaped 
suddenly at his throat, the shock could not have been greater. At the 
head of the sheet of paper was a clever pen-and-ink sketch of Lacy 
Stevens and himself: he, kneeling to her in a lovelorn ludicrous at¬ 
titude, and she langhing immoderately at his lachrymose and pitiful 
aspect and speech. The letter was addressed to- her sister Emily; and 
the enraged lover saw not only that his supposed secret was fully 
known, but that he himself was mocked, laughed at for his doting folly. 
At least this was the interpretation of the words which swam before 
his eyes. At the instant Locy returned, and a torrent of imprecation, 
bnrst from thefurions man, in which wounded self-love, rageful pride, 
and long pent-up passion, found utterance In wild and bitter words.— 
Half an hoar afterwards Lucy Stevens had left the merchant’s house— 
for ever, as it proved. She, indeed, on arriving at her sister’s, sent a 
letter supplicating forgiveness for the thoughtless, and, as he deemed 
it, insulting sketch, intended only for Emily’s eye; but he replied, 
merely by a note written by one of his clerks, informing Miss Stevens 
that Mr. Lisle declined any farther correspondence with her. 

The ire of the angered and vindictive man had, however, begun sen¬ 
sibly to abate, and old thoughts, memories, duties, suggested partly 
by the blank which Lucy’s absence made in the house, partly by re¬ 
membrance of the solemn promise he had made her mother, were 
strongly reviving in his mind, when he read the announcement of her 
marriage in a provincial journal, directed to him, as he believed, in the 
bride’s handwriting; bat this was an error, her sister having sent the 
newspaper. Mr. Lisle also construed this into a deliberate mockery 
and insult, and from that hour strove to banish all images and thoughts 
connected with his cousin from his heart and memory. 

He unfortunately adopted the very worst course possible for effecting 
this object. Had he remained amid the buzz and tumult of active life, 
a mere sentimental disappointment, such as thousands of us have sus¬ 
tained and afterwards forgotten, wonld, there can be little doubt, have 
soon ceased to afflict him. He chose to retire from business, visited 
Watley, and habits of miserliness growing rapidly upon his cankered 
mind, never afterwards removed from the lodgings he had hired on 
first arriving there. Thus madly hugging to himself sharp-pointed 
memories which a sensible man would have speedily cast off and for¬ 
gotten, the sonr mishanthrope passed a useless, cheerless, weary ex¬ 
istence, to which death mast have been a welcome relief. 

Matters were in this state with the morose and aged man—aged men¬ 
tally and corporeally,'although his years were but fifty-eight—when 
Mr. Flint mads Mr. Jfeahings's acquaintance. Another month or s» 
had passed away when Caleb’s attention was one day about noon 
claimed by a young man dressed in mourning, accompanied by a female 
similarity attired, and from their resemblance to each other he conjec¬ 
tured brother and sister. The stranger wished to know if that was 
the house in which Mr. Ambrose Lisle resided. Jennings said it was; 
and with civil alacrity left his stall and rang the front-door bell. The 
summons was answered by the landlady’s servant, who, since Esther 
May’s death, had waited on the first-floor lodger; and the visitors were 
invited to go up stairs. Caleb, much wondering who they might be, 
returned to his stall, and from thence passed into his eating and sleep¬ 
ing room just below Mr. Lisle’s apartments. He was in the act of tak¬ 
ing a pipe from the mantel-shelf, in order to the more deliberate and 
satisfactory cogitation on such an unusual event, when he was startled 
by a loud shout, or scream rather, from above. The quivering and ex¬ 
cited voice was that of Mr. Lisle, and the outcry was immediately fol¬ 
lowed by an explosion of unintelligible exclamations from several per¬ 
sons. Caleb was up stairs in an instant, and fonnd himself in the midst 
of a strangely-perplexing and distracted scene. Mr. Lisle, pale as his 
shirt, shaking in every limb, and his eyes on fire with passion, was 
hurling forth a torrent of vituperation and reproach at the young wo¬ 
man, whom he evidently mistook for some one else; whilst she, extreme¬ 
ly terrified, and unable to stand but for the assistance of her compan¬ 
ion, was tendering a letter in her outstretched hand, and uttering 
broken sentences, which her own agitation and the fury of Mr. Lisle’s 
invectives rendered totally incomprehensible. At last the fierce old 
man struck the letter from her hand, and with frantic rage ordered 
both the strangers to leave the room. Caleb urged them to comply, 
and accompanied them down stairs. When they reached the street, he 
observed a woman on the other side of the way, dressed in mourning, 
and much older apparently, though he coold not well see her face 
through the thick veil she wore, than she who had thrown Mr. Lisle 
into such an agony of rage, apparently waiting for them. To her the 
young people immediately hastened, and after a brief conference the 
three turned away up the street, and Mr. Jennings saw no more of 
them. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards the house-servant informed Caleb 
that Mr. Lisle had retired to bed, and although still in great agitation, 
and, as she feared, seriously indisposed, would not permit Dr. Clarke 
to be sent for. So sudden and violent a hurricane in the usually dull 
and drowsy atmosphere in which Jennings lived, excited and disturb¬ 
ed him greatly': the hours, however, flew past without bringing any 
relief to his curiosity, and evening was falliug, when a peculiar knockj 
ing on the floor overhead announced that Mr. Lisle desired his presence. 
That gentleman was sitting up in bed, and in the growing darkness his 
face could not be very distinctly seen ; but Caleb instantly observed a 
vivid and unusual light in the old man’s eyes. The letter so strangely 
delivered was lying open before him; and unless the shoemender was 
greatly mistaken, there were stains of recent tears upon Mr. Lisle’s 
farrowed and hollow cheeks. The voice, too, it struck Caleb, though 
eager, was gentle and wavering. ‘ It was a mistake, Jennings,’ he 
said; ‘ I was mad for the moment. Are they gone ! ’ he added in & 
yet more subdued and gentle tone. Caleb informed him of what he 
had seen; and as he did so, the strange light in the old man’s eyes 
seemed to quiver and sparkle with a yet intenser motion than before. 
Presently he shaded them with hi hand, and remainedseveral minutes 
silent. He then said with a firmer voice: ‘ I shall be glad if you will 
step to Mr. Sowerby, and tell him I am too unwell to see him this even¬ 
ing But be sure to say nothing else,’ he eagerly added, os Caleb 
turned away in compliance with his request; ‘ and when you coma 
back, let me see you again.’ 

When Jennings returned, he found to his great surprise Mr. Lisla 
up and nearly dressed; and his astonishment increased a hundredfold 
upon hearing that gentleman say, iu a quick, but perfectly collected 
and decided manner, that he should set off for London by the mail- 
train. 

‘For London—and by night!’ exclaimed Caleb, scarcely sure that ha 
heard aright. 

* Yes—yes, I shall not be observed in the dark,’sharply rejoined Mr. 
Lisle; ‘ and you, Caleb, must keep my secret from everybody, especial¬ 
ly from Sowerby. I shall be hero in time to see him to-morrow night, 
and he will be none the wiser.’ This was said with a slight chuckle ; 
and as soon as his simple preparations were complete, Mr. Lisle, 
well wrapped up, and his face almost hidden by shawls, locked his 
door, and nssi«ted by J ennings,stole furtively down stairs, and reacke<l 
unrecognised the railway station just in time for the train. 
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It was quite dark the next evening -when Mr. Lisle returned; and so meet. He Bhook the attorney roughly off, and hurled him, in the Flint’s presence, and gave up at once all the deceased’s papetTp^ 
we'l had he managed, that Mr. imwerby, who raid his usual visit midst of his vituperation, to the further end of the room. these we learned that Mr. Lisle had written a letter to Mrs w, roia 

about half an hour afterwards, had evidently heard nothing of the sus- They then stood glaring at each other in silence, till the attorney, stating what he had done, and where the will wonld be found andtiT' 

picious absence of his esteemed client from Watley. The old man ex- mastering himself ns well as he could, essayed another and more ra- only herself and Jennings would know the secret. From infirmitv 

ulted over the success of his deception to Caleb the next morning, but tional mode of attaining hi3 purpose. purpose, of from having subsequently determined on a personal int ° f 

dropped no hint as to the object of his sudden journey. ‘ Come, come, J ennicgs,’ he said, * don’t be a fool. Let ns under- view, the letter was not posted; and Sowerby subsequently discove < 

Three davs passed without the occurrence of any incident tending to stand each other. I have just discovered a paper, a memorandum of it, together with.a memorandum of the numbers of the bank an* 
the enlightenment of Mr. Jennings upon these mysterious events, which, what you have found in the drawers, and to obtain which yon bought found by Caleb in the secret drawer—the eccentric gentleman am>« 
however, he plainly saw had lamentably shaken the long-since failing them. I don’t care for the money—keep it; only give me the papers— to have had quite a mania for such hiding-places—of a writing-desk 
man. On the afternoon of the fourth day, Mr. Lisle walked, or rather documents.’ _ The affair was thus happily terminated: Mrs. Warner, her childro 

tottered, into Caleb’s stall, and seated himself on the only vacant stool * Papers—documents!’ ejeculated Caleb in unfeigned surprise. and sister, were enriched, and Caleb Jennings was set up i tt * 

it contained. His ™<nincr was confused, and frequently purposeless, ‘ Tea—yes; of use to me only. You, I remember, cannot read writ- way of business in his native place, where he still flourishes, cj, 

and the re was an anxious, flurried expression in his face which Jennings ing; bnt they are of great consequence to me—tome only, I tell the centre of his shop there is a large nondescript sign, surmounted!? 
did not at all like. He remained silent for some time, with the exception you.’ _ , . a golden boot, which, upon close inspection, is found to bear some r/ 

of part ially inaudible snatches of comment or questionings, apparent- ‘ Ton can’t mean Mrs. Warners letter -* semblance to a huge bureau chest of drawers, all the circumstani' " 

ly ad dressed to himself. At last he said: * I shall take a longer jour- ‘ No—no; enrse the letter! You are playing with a tiger! Keep connected with which may be heard, for the asking, and in much foil? 

ney to-morrow, Caleb—much longer: let me see—where did I say ? the money, I tell you; but give up the papers—documents—or I ’ll detail than I have given, from the lips of the owner of the establish 
Ah, yes! to Glasgow ; to be sure to Glasgow! ’ transport you!’ shouted Sowerby with reviving fury. nient, by any lady or gentleman who will take the trouble of a joura? 

‘ To Glasgow, and to-morrow!’exclaimed the astounded cobbler. Caleb, thoroughly bewildered, could only mechanically ejaculate to Watley for that purpose J 

• No, no—not Glasgow; they have removed,’ feebly rejoined Mr. that he had no papers or documents. 

Lisle. ‘ Bat Lucy has written it down for me. True—true; and to- The rage of the attorney when he found he could extract nothing 
morrow I shall set out.’ from Jennings was frightfal. He literally foamed with passion, ut- 

The strange expression of Mr. Lisle face became momentarily more tered the wildest threats; and then suddenly changing his key, offered 
strongly marked, and Jennings, greatly alarmed, said: • You are ill, the astounded cobbler one—two—three thousand pounds : any sum he 
Mr. Lisle; let me run for Dr. Clarke.’ chose to name,, for the papers—documents ! This scene of alternate 

•No—no,’ he murmured, at the same time striving to rise from his violence and cajolery lasted nearly an hour; and then Sowerby rushed 
seat, which lie could only accomplish by Caleb’s assistance, and so sup- from the house, as it pursued by the furies, and leaving his auditor in 
ported, he staggered indoors. ‘ I shall be better to-morrow,’ he said a state of thorough bewilderment and dismay. It occurred to Caleb, 
faintly, and then slowly added : • To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- as soon as his mind had settled into something like order, that there 

morrow! Ah, me! Yes, as I said, to-morrow, I'- He paused might be another secret drawer; and the recollection of Mr. Lisle's 

abruptly, and they gained his apartment. He seated himself, and journey to London recurred suggestively to him. Another long and. 
then Jennings, at his mute solicitation, assisted him to bed. eager search, however, proved fruitless; and the suspicion was given 

He lay some time with his eyes closed ; and Caleb conld feel—for up, or, more correctly, weakened. 

Mr. Lisle held him firmly by the hand, as if to prevent his going .As soon as it was light the next morning, Mr. Sowerby was again 
away—a convulsive shudder pass over his frame At last he slowly with him. He was more guarded now, and was at length convinced 
opened his eyes, and Caleb saw that he was indeed about to depart upon that Jennings had no paper or document to give up. ‘It was only 
the long journey from which there is no return. The lips of the dying some important memoranda,’ observed the attorney carelessly, ‘ that 
man worked inarticulately for some moments; and then with a mighty would save me a world of trouble in a lawsuit I shall have to bring 
effort, as it seemed, he said, whilst his trembling hand pointed feebly against some heavy debtors to Mr. Lisle’s estate; but I must do as well 
to a bureau chest of drawers that stood in the room : ‘ There—there, »s I can without them Good-morning.’ Just as he reached the door, 

for Lucy; there, the secret place is ’-- Some inaudible words fol- a sudden thought appeared to strike him. He stopped, and said : ‘ By 

lowed, and then after a still mightier straggle then before, he gasped the way, Jennings, in the hurry of business I forgot, that Mr. Lisle 
out: ‘ No word—no word—to—to Sowerby—for her—-Lucy-’ tad told me the chest of drawers you bought, and a few other articles, 

More was said, but undistinguishable by mortal ear, and after gaz- were family relics which he wished to be given to certain parties he 
ing with an expression of indescribable anxiety in the scared face of named. The other things I have got; and yon, I suppose, will let me 
his awestruck listener, the wearied eyes slowly reclosed—the deep si- have the drawers for—say a pound profit on your bargain:’ 
lence flowed past; then the convulsive shudder came again, and he was Caleb was not the acutest man in the world; but this sudden pro¬ 
dead. position, carelessly as it was made, suggested carious thoughts. • No,’ 

Caleb Jennings tremblingly summoned the house-servant and the he answered; ‘ I shall not part with it. I shall keep it as a memorial 
landlady, and was still confusedly pondering the broken sentences ut- j of Mr. Lisle.’ 

tered by the dying man, when Mr. Sowerby hurriedly arrived. The j Sowerby’s face assumed, as Caleb spoke, a ferocious expression, 
attorney’s first care was to assume the direction of affairs, and to place | ‘ Shall you:’ said he. ‘ Then be sure, my fine fellow, that you shall 
seals upon every article containing or likely to contain anything of va- j ilso have something to remember me by as long as you live:’ 
lue belonging to the deceased. This done, he went away to give direc- j He then went away, and a few days afterwards Caleb was served 
tious for the funeral, which took place a few days afterwards; and it j with a writ for the recovery of the two hundred pounds, 
was then formally announced that Mr. Sowerby succeeded by will to , The affair made a great noise in the place; and Caleb’s conduct 
the large property of Ambrose Lisle; under trust, however, for the being very generally approved, a subscription was set on foot to defray 
family, if any, of .Robert Lisle, the deceased's brother, who had gone the cost of defending the action—one Hayling, a rival attorney to 
when very young to India, and had not been heard of for many years— Sowerby, having asserted that the words used by the proprietor of the 
a condition which did not at ail mar the joy of the crafty lawyer, he thest ot drawers at the sale barred his claim to the money found in 
having long since instituted private inquiries, which perfectly satis- them. This wise gentleman was intrusted with the defence; and, 
fled him that the said Robert Lisle had died, unmarried at Calcutta. strange to say, the jnry—a common one—spite of the direction of the 
Mr. Jennings was in a state of great dubiety and consternation, judge, returned a verdict for the defendant, npon the ground that 
Sowerby had emptied the chest of drawers of every valuable it con Sowerby’s. jocular or sneering remark amounted to a serious, valid 
taised; and unless he had missed the secret receptacle Mr. Lisle had leave and licence to sell two hundred pounds for five pounds ten shil- 
spoken of, the deceased's intentions, whatever they might have been, lings! 

were clearly defeated. And if he had not discovered it, how could he, Sowerby obtained, as a matter of course, a rule for a new trial; and 
Jennings, get at the drawers to examine them ? A fortunate chance t fresh action was brought. All at once Hayling refused to go on, 
brought some relief to his perplexities. Ambrose Lisle's furniture was illeging deficiency of funds. He told Jennings that in his opinion it 
advertised to be sold by auction, and Caleb resolved to purchase the bu- would be better that he should give in to Sowerby’s whim, who only 
reau chest of drawers at almost any price, although to do so would wanted the drawers iu order to comply with the testator’s wishes, 
oblige him to break into his rent-mony, then nearly due. The day of sale Besides,’ remarked Hayling in conclusion, ‘ he is sure to get the arti- 
came, and the important lot in its turn was pnt up. In one of the draw- Me, yon know, when it comes to be sold under a writ of ji /a.’ A few 
ers there was a number ot loose newspapers, and other valueless days after this conversation, it was ascertained that Hayling was to 
scraps; and Caleb, with a sly grin, asked the auctioneer if he sold the succeed to Sowerby’s business, the latter gentleman being about to re- 
article with all its contents. 4 Oh yes,’ said Sowerby, who was watch- tire upon the fortune bequeathed him by Mr. Lisle, 
ing the sale; 4 the buyer may have all it contains over his bargain. At last Caleb, driven nearly out of his senses, though still doggedly 
and ranch good may it do him.’ A laugh followed the attorney’s sneer- obstinate, by the harassing perplexities in which he found himself, 
ing remark, and the biddings went on. ‘ I want it,’observed Caleb, thought of applying to us. 

• because it just fits a recess like this one in my room underneath. 4 ‘ A very curious affair, upon my word,’ remarked Mr. Flint, as soon 
This he said to qniet a suspicion he thought he saw gathering upon the as Caleb had unburdened himself of the story of his woes and cares; 
attorney’s brow. It was finally knocked down to Caleb at £5 10s., a 1 and in my opinion by no means explainable by Sowerby’s anxiety to 
sum considerably beyond its real value; and he had to borrow a sove- fulfil the testator’s wishes. He cannot expect to get two hundred 
reign in order to clear his speculative purchase. This done, he carried pence out of yon; and Mrs. Warner, you say, is equally unable to 
off his prize, and as soon as the closing of the house for the night se- pay- Very odd indeed. Perhaps if we could get time, something 
cured him from interruption, he set eagerly to work in search of the might turn np.’ 

secret drawer. A long and patient examination was richly rewarded. With this view Flint looked over the papers Caleb had brought, and 
Behind one of the small drawers of the secretaire portion of the piece found the declaration was in tracer —a manifest error—the notes never 
of furniture was another small one, curiously concealed. Which contain- admittedly having been in Sowerby’s actual possession. We accord¬ 
ed Bank-of-England notes to the amount of £200, tied up with a letter, ingly demurred to the form of action, and the proceedings were set 
upon the back of which was written, in the deceased’s handwriting, aside. This, however, proved of no ultimate benefit: Sowerby per- 

• To take with me.’ The letter which Caleb, although he read print severed, and a fresh action was instituted against the unhappy shoe- 
with facility, had much difficulty in making out, was that which Mr 4 mender. So utterly overcrowed and disconsolate was poor Caleb, that 
Lisle had struck from the young woman’s hand a few weeks before, and he determined to give up the drawers, which was all Sowerby even now 
proved to be a very affecting appeal from Lucy Stevens, now Lucy required, and so wash his hands of the unfortunate business. Previous, 

Warner, and a,widow, with two grown-np children. Her husband had however, to this being done, it was determined that another thorough 
died in insolvent circumstances, and she and her sister Emily, who and scientific examination of the mysterious piece of fnrnitnre should 
was still single, were endeavouring to carry on a school at Bristol, be made; and for this purpose Mr. Flint obtained a workman skilled 
which promised to be sufficiently prosperous if the sum of about £150 iu the mysteries of secret contrivances, from the desk and dressing- 
could be raised, to save the furniture from her deceased husband's case establishment in King Street, Holborn, and proceeded with him to 
creditors. The claim was pressing, for Mr. Warner had been dead Watley. 

nearly a year, and Mr. Lisle being the only relative Mrs Warner had The man performed his task with great care and skill: every depth 
in the world, she had ventured to entreat his assistance for her mother's and width was gauged and measured, in order to ascertain if there 
sake. There could be no moral doubt, therefore, that this money was were any false bottoms or backs; and the workman finally pronounced 
intended for Mrs. Warner’s relief; and early in the morning Mr. Caleb that there was no concealed receptacle in the article. 

Jennings dressed himself in his Sunday’s suit, and with a brief an- ‘ I am sure there is,’ persisted Flint, whom disappointment as usual 
nouncement to his landlady that he was about to leave Watley for a rendered but the more obstinate; * and so is Sowerby : and he knows, 
day or two on a visit to a friend, set off for the railway station. He too, that it is so cunningly contrived as to be undiscoverable, except by 
had not proceed far when a difficulty struck him: the bank-notes were a person in the secret, which he no doubt at first imagined Caleb to be. 
all twenties; and were he to change a twenty-pound note ot the sta- I ’ll tell you what we ’ll do : You have the necessary tools with you 
t on, where he was well known, great would be the tattle and wonder- Split the confounded chest of drawers into shreds : I ’ll be answerable 
ment, if nothing worse, that would ensue. So Caleb tried his credit for the consequences.' 

again, borrowed sufficient for liis journey to London, and there changed This was done carefully and methodically, but for some time without 
one of the notes . result. At length the large drawer next the floor had to be knocked 

He soon reached. Bristol, and blessed was the relief which the sum of to pieces; and as it fell apart, one section of the bottom, which, like 
money he brought afforded Mrs. Warner. She expressed much sorrow all the others, was divided into two compartments, dropped asunder, 
for the death of Mr. Lisle, and great gratitude to Caleb. The worthy and discovered a parchment laid flat between the two thin leaves) 
man accepted with some reluctance one of the notes, or at least as which, when pressed together in the grooves of the drawer, presented 
much as remained of that which he had changed; ami after excliang- precisely the same appearance as the rest Flint snatched up the 
ing promises with the widow and her relatives to keep the matter se- parchment, and his eager eye had scarcely rested an instant on the 
cret, departed homewards. The young woman, Mrs. Warner’s daugh- writing, when a shout of triumph burst from him. It was the last will 
ter, who had brought the latter to Watley, was, Caleb noticed, the very and testament of Ambrose Lisle, dated August 21, 1838—the day of 
image of her mother, or rather of what her mother must have been his last hurried visit to London. It revoked the former will, and be- 
when young. This remarkable resemblance it was, no doubt, which queathed the whole of his property, in equal portions, to his cousins 
had for the moment so confounded and agitated Mr Lisle. Lucy Warner and Emily Stevens, with succession to their children 4 

Nothing occurred for about a fortnight after Caleb's return to dis- but with reservation of one-half to his brother Robert or children) 
quiet him, and he had begun to feel tolerably sure that his discovery should he be alive, or have left offspring ’ 

of the notes would remain unsuspected, when, one afternoon, the sud- Great, it may be supposed, was the jubilation of Caleb Jennings at 
den and impetuous entrance of Mr. Sowerby into his stall caused him this discovery; and all Watley, by his agency, was in a marvellously 
to jump up from his seat with surprise and alarm. The attorney's short space of time in a very similar state of excitement. It was very 
face was deathly white, his eyes glared like a wild beast's, and his late that night when he reached his bed; and how he got there at all 
whole appearance exhibited uncontrollable ogitation. ‘ A word with and what precisely had happened, except, indeed, that he had some- 
you, Mr. Jennings,’ Le gasped—‘a word in private, and at once!’ where picked up a splitting headache, was, for some time after he awoke 
Caleb, iu scarcely less consternation than liis visitor, led the way into the next morning, very confusedly remembered, 
his inner room, and closed the door. Mr. Flint, upon reflection, was by no means so exultant as the 

‘ Restore—give back,’ screamed the attorney, vainly struggling to worthy skocmender. The odd mode of packing away a deed of such 
dissemble the agitation which convulsed him— 4 that—that which you importance, with no assignable motive tor doing so, except the need- 
have purloined from the chest of drawers ! ’ less awe with which Sowerby was said to have inspired his foeble- 

The hot blood rushed to Caleb’s face and temples; the wild vehemence spirited client, together with what Caleb had said of the shattered state 
and suddenness of the demand confounded him; and certain previous of the deceased’s mind after the interview with Mrs. Warner’s daugh- 
dim suspicions that the law might not only pronounce what ho had ter, suggested fears that Sowerby might dispute, and perhaps success- 
done illegal, but possibly felonious, returned upon him with terrible fully, the validity of this last will. My excellent partner, however 
ferce, and ho quite lost his presence of mind. determined, as was his wont, to put a bold face on the matter; and first 

• 1 1 can t—l can t, he Btammered. • It’s gone—given away’-- clearly settling in his own mind what he should and what he should 

‘Gone, shouted, or more correctly howled, Sowerby, at the same not say, waited upon Mr. Sowerby. The news had preceded him, and 
flying at Caleo s tnroat as if he would throttle him. ‘ Gone—given he was at once surprised and delighted to find that the nervous crest- 
away! 1 ou he—you want to drive a bargain with me—dog !—liar!— fallen attorney was quite unaware of the advantages of his position 
rascal .—thief - . , On condition of not being called to account for the moneys he had re- 

This was a species of attack which Jennings was at no loss how to ceived and expended, about £1200, he destroyed the former will in Mr 
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BY FRANCIS J. GRTOfD. 


Whatever oar political independence may be, 
we are slavish imitators of Europe in every thing 
appertaining to society. We may boast of being 
republicans—we may beard England and France, 
conquer the Mexicans and annex Cuba, but we dare 
not get up a coat or a pantaloon, or a morning- 
dress, or a peignoir of a lady, without first waiting 
for the fashion plates of Paris. What is taste but a 
sense of the fitness of things—the intuition of pro¬ 
priety—and why should we not lay claim to it as 
well as other nations. John Bull, in that respect, is 
a much more remarkable man; not only is he stock- 
English at home, but an Englishman wherever he 
goes—in Canton and St. Petersburgh, in Constanti¬ 
nople or Paris—wherever he sojourns he founds, or 
assists in founding, an English colony,'governed by 
English laws, English fashions, English tastes, and 
all the substantial customs of his foggy and smoky 
island. Nothing tempts him to forego his Anglicism. 
He breakfasts on a steak in India, as he does on 
Ludgate Hill, and has made the establishment of 
butcher’s shops in the Asiatic possessions of Eng¬ 
land an important item of legislation;—he has estab¬ 
lished coffee-houses in Paris, where you get, par ex- 
cdlence , a biftec it Vanglaise —he has established 
Hotels d'Angleterre in every habitable town and vil¬ 
lage of Europe, and he has colonized the world with 
English shoemakers, tailors, and other artisans of 
every description. Let him go where he may, he 
prefers the productions of his country to every 
other, and even deals in preference with his coun¬ 
trymen, though he knows they cheat him. He 
would rather be circumvented by his own country¬ 
men than pay an additional frank to a Frenchman. 

Wherever half a dozen English families are con¬ 
gregated, there is a loyal English association for the 
preservation of the purity of English manners, Eng¬ 
lish patriotism, and the holy and essential connection 
of Church and State. As a matter of course, when- 
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ever they can afford to pay for a preacher, they 
have their English chapel, and if a nobleman hap¬ 
pens to get among them, they have their English 
genealogies, their court and their toadies. In for¬ 
mer days they were at least obliged, when traveling, 
to study French, or some other European language, 
but since English is spoken all over the world, from 
the lady in the drawing-room to the gar$on of the 
hotel and the cafe, the incoherent monosyllables of 
which English conversation is usually composed, 
will answer for an overland journey to Calcutta. 
Even in this country the English remain attached 
to their habits and customs, and to the fashions of 
their own modern Babylon. 

Alas.' it is not so with us. We imitate the whole 
world; we are the slaves of fashions set by other 
people, ar^d yet, we are the only country, on earth 
which has a icritien declaration of independence. 

But the worst of it is. that in imitating Europe, 
we select generally that which is least fit for our 
use, and omit those laudable customs and manners 
which, being founded on the experience of centu¬ 
ries, give to the old continent the. only real advan¬ 
tage it has over us. We copy aristocratic prudery 
and exclusiveness, and omit the graceful prevenance 
of the higher orders, wherever their rank or title is 
not drawn into question, and. the agreeable equality 
which is the essential charm of society. W e cannot 
unbend for a single moment—we carry our personal 
dignity, our wealth, and our connections into the 
humblest walk of life, and by, that very means de¬ 
prive ourselves of a thousand little enjoyments 
which constitute the great aggregate of human hap¬ 
piness. 

I will here allude only to one instance—the man¬ 
ner in which we spend our summers. Our sum¬ 
mers are, in general, hotter than those of Europe 
and, in consequence, drive a much larger portion 
of the population into the country and to the 
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watering-places. The facilities of locomotion, too, 
are 'very great, and traveling comparatively cheap; 
because we are in. a habit of doing it in caravans, 
whether it be by rail-roads* or in floating palaces. 
How delightfully might we not spend the warm 
season, and the delicious autumn which follows, if 
we only knew how! 

In Europe there are two kinds of watering-places: 
those where baths are taken or waters drank for 
the use of health, and those which, being delight¬ 
fully situated, attract crowds of visiters merely for 
the purpose of agreeable pastime. The waters of 
the Pyrenees, of the Tyrol, and some of the Brun- 
nens of Germany, belong to the former class; but by 
far the greatest number are properly comprised 
under the head of “Baths of Luxury and Amuse¬ 
ment” And, indeed, it is a luxury to use such 
baths in such places, and surrounded by such com¬ 
forts ! Among the model waters of the world are 
those of Germany. They unite in themselves all 
the advantages of the others, and surpass them in 
the profundity of thought and research with which 
they are organized and embellished. There is a 
high, lofty enthusiasm in that hardy race of Germans, 
ftwhich one would not naturally seek behind those 
listless blue eyes, flaxen hair, drum heads and 
quadrangular faces, which have won for them the 
characteristic appellation of tetes-carrees; and yet 
how beautifully are their classic lore, their wild 
romanticism, and their modern merriment, illus¬ 
trated at their Brunnens! They are complete little 
worlds in themselves—miniature planets, scarcely 
perturbed by the revolutions of other bodies. In a 
week yon can pass through the whole of them, from 
Hesse Homburg and Baden-Baden to Wiesbaden, 
Emms and Langenschalbach, and yet each of these 
bears a distinct physiognomy, and is complete within 
itself Wonderful totality of the Germans—harmo¬ 
nious agreement of taste, fancy and reality, to be 
found at a German watering-place, and no where 
else in Germany! The republicanism and philoso¬ 
phy of the Germans, driven from the residences of 
princes, have taken refuge at the Brunnens , where 
they have established the democracy of high life— 
the cosmopolitism of education and good breeding, 
and the individual independence which is. some¬ 
times in vain sought in other commonwealths! I 
will give here, by way of example, a short descrip¬ 
tion of the principal advantages of Baden-Baden— 
deservedly the most fashionable watering-place now 
in Europe—to show what a fashionable resort of 
that kind caa be made; and of what improvements 
our own are capable, if people had a mind to be 
free and easy, at least as long as the thermometer 
ranges from eighty to a hundred. 

. I shall not trouble my readers with a description 
of the various routes that lead to Baden from Paris, 
Loudon, or any other place they choose to start from. 
They will find it laid down on every map of Ger- 
many, not far from Strasburg and the Rhine, and 

* I purposely avoid the English dandyism “ railway.-'’ 
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the postillions in their high-boots, leather inexpres¬ 
sibles, short-jackets and glazed hats, with bright 
brass bugles dangling to their sides, on which they 
ofien charm their horses and annoy their English 
passengers, are so accustomed to the road that they 
are sure to carry you there within the time pre¬ 
scribed by law, (4 miles to the hour,) if you will 
promise not to disappoint them with the drinJc-gdd. 
A German postillion gets money merely for drink, 
and hence his dmtceur is called drink-money—the 
English translation of the above idiom. This only I 
will say: that if you take the rail-road from Carlsrhne 
to Baden-Baden, you have already a foretaste of the 
comforts that await you. Of course you take first 
class cars, balanced on extra steel springs, where, 
stretched on a rose-wood sofa, carved 4 la Jtenais- 
| sattce, with a large looking-glass before you, and an 
elegant table between, you may either read, take 
notes, take a collation or enjoy an agreeable tete- 4- 
tele, as taste or opportunity may prompt you. Th ese 
cars are never crowded, and you are in them as in 
a lady’s boudoir , treading softly on the carpet. In¬ 
stead of the shrill whistle, the hunter’s, respec¬ 
tively the postillion’s bugle, apprises you of your 
arrival, the door is opened, and the conductor, doff¬ 
ing his cap with the Grand Ducal arms, informs you 
that you have reached the place of your destination. 
There is no trouble about the luggage, which is all 
marked and registered, and sent to your hotel by 
the agents of the road, for another drink-gdd, regu¬ 
lated by a tariff 

And now as to the hotels, of which there are 
about twenty or thirty in the place. The first ques¬ 
tion is: how large an apartment do you want? . Do 
you require two, three, four, five, six or more rooms ? 
with the windows looking into the garden or on 
the street? There are some rooms higher up with 
a fine view of the mountains—some with a balcony, 
&c. These rooms are not merely places to sleep in; 
they are as completely furnished as those of your 
own house, with large glasses, sofas, lounges, 
fauteuds, and every convenience of the town or 
residence you have just left. You are iu the' country 
without missing any of the comforts of the city. 
There are two excellent tables d'hote, one at an early 
and one at a late hour, (5 o’clock.) to suit your habits; 
breakfast in your rooms when you ring; supper. 
from seven or eight in the evening till four or any 
o’clock the next morning, 4 la carte. Of course when 
you dine in your room you command your dinner 4 
la carte also, but you better leave that to the taste of 
your host Every hotel has baths attached to it, 
which you may command at any hour, and physicians 
who explain to you their effect ou the constitution, 
and with whom you may advise as to your case. 
If you dine at the tatte d'hbte yon are sure to have a 
band of music, which has at least the effect of pro¬ 
moting conversation, if it does not refresh your 
memory with the most popular pieces of the last 
opera. There is no public parlor; but the accom¬ 
modations are such that you may receive your 
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friends in your own room. Tie public parlor is the 
Conversation House, or Kursaed, where yon see every 
body—not only “ the boarders of your hotel,” but 
the whole society of the place, which meets there 
twice a day, and is to the visiters of Baden what the 
capitol in Washington is to strangers in that city. 
This, of course, prevents the formation of cliques or 
sets, or coteries that are, for instance, formed at 
Saratoga, in regard, God save the mark! to the 
boarding-place yon may be at, and enables you to 
be in good society without being observed; meeting 
your acquaintances, and yet obliged to recognize 
none unless you choose to do so.. During the sea¬ 
son there are some two or three thousand people 
every day at the Conversation House, which, of an 
evening, I can compare to nothing better than the 
levee of our President, with this exception only, 
that there is less of a jam, and of coarse less con¬ 
fusion. 

The Conversation House itself is a very tasteful 
and elegant building; and some idea may be formed 
of the costliness of its furniture, when I state that 
the painting of the walls of a single saloon in it has 
cost fifty thousand francs. There are music and 
dancing, concerts and theatrical representations con¬ 
nected with the Conversation House, and only one 
marplot, which the government is about to suppress 
—the gaming-table. The principal games played 
are Rouge and Noire , or trente et quarante, Roulet 
and Hazard, introduced lately from Crockford’s. But 
it is not considered good taste to gamble, though 
there is usually a large gallery of spectators; and a 
lady at the gaming-table is, indeed, a most sorry 
spectacle. Every body has a right to enter the 
Conversation House gratis, from the time it is opened 
till it is closed; provided the person, male or female, 
is properly dressed; and it is the fashion to be 
dressed as simply as possible, and ibr the ladies 
never to wear diamonds. Balls and concerts are 
given in separate rooms by subscription; but even 
there it is considered bad taste and absolutely 
vulgar, to appear in full dress. I have seen Prince 
Gallitzin waltzing with the .Duchess of Bethune, he 
dressed in a linen jacket, and she wearing red 
morocco shoes! The only hair-dress which is not 
absolutely ridiculous in a lady, consists of natural 
flowers. It is the intention that all shall enjoy 
themselves equally, and that nothing shall provoke 
remarks. The height of vulgarity, in a watering- 
place, is to be distinguished. It is understood that 
all social obligations and distinctions are suspended 
or cancelled at the watering-place, and that no obli¬ 
gation there incurred need be recognized in the 
city. There is, therefore, no fear of making dis¬ 
agreeable acquaintances, and the agreeable ones 
must be renewed in town. 

But what I have thus far stated is but half the real 
pleasure enjoyed at a German -watering-place, or 
the comfort that you can find there, if you like to 
stay there for a season. In that case you had best 
hire an etage (a whole floor of a house, usually 


from five to tea rooms, with a kitchen, &c.) or a whole 
house for yourself all which you find already fur¬ 
nished. with kitchen utensils, crockery, silver, in 
short, every thing that yon have left at home, with 
even servants, if you desire, to wait on you; all 
by the week, mouth, or the whole season. In a 
similar manner may you hire your carriage by the 
day, week, month, or season, your saddle-horse’ or 
a donkey to ride over the mountains. You are, in 
fact, surrounded by every convenience of London 
or Paris, and yet, in half an hour’s drive, amidst 
the peasantry of the most laughing villages of 
Germany. 

Baden is not without its Italian Corsd. Every 
afternoon, that is from 6 o’clock till dark, ladies and 
gentlemen drive from Baden to Lichtenthal, a dis¬ 
tance of not more than two English miles, but which, 
by art, is so arranged as to convey the idea of a 
much longer jaunt. Yon drive all the time through 
a most beautiful alley of horse-chestnuts; but you 
are not fatigued with the tiresome monotony of a 
straight line, and its diminishing perspective. The 
line yon follow is serpentine, with unequal carves 
on both sides, so as to lengthen yonr course and still 
keep yon in the valley bounded on both sides byj 
semi-circular mountains. In this manner yon enjoj^ 
every possible scenery, and every advantageous 
position to view it Now the old castle, which you 
have just left, again bursts on your sight; then the 
landscape seems to be changed into an open prairie, 
bound on both sides by craggy rocks; then you find 
yourself suddenly traversing a flower-garden, travel¬ 
ing along between rose-bushes raised to the height 
of from eight to ten feet; and all at once you are 
again, as if by magic, buried within the dark foliage of 
a dense oak forest Thus the scenery varies till 
yon have come to the nunnery of Lichtenthal, where 
yon may alight and take some refreshment in the 
hotel opposite, or if you are fond of clear, mountain 
streamlets, taste the cool water of the rills that 
trickle down the mountains; some blowsy children 
being always ready to present yon with a tumbler- 
full on a waiter, with a bunch of flowers placed by 
the side of it, for which you are expected to make a 
small return. Germany is essentially the country 
of flowers and music, and you can indulge in both 
of them, during the season, at Baden-Baden. By 
the side of the alley of horse-chestnuts, which is 
wide enough for two or three carriages to drive 
abreast, there is another for cavaliers on horseback, 
so that ladies and gentlemen can practice all the 
arts of refined coquetry whilst admiring the beauties 
of nature, and enjoying the fragrant air with which 
this romantic valley is constantly blessed. On the 
left hand, following the gurgling brook which 
meanders through the valley, is a gravel-walk, 
sufficiently near the drive for the promenaders to 
observe and to be observed, and with its animated 
groups, much contributing to the variety of the 
scene. There is no social difference observed be¬ 
tween those who drive and those who walk, parties 
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frequently alighting from their carriages to join the 
pedestrians, and carriages being ready on both ends 
of the promenade to convey them. Whichever -way 
you turn, social distinctions vanish—the life you 
lead seems to be all romance; you have left the 
cares of the ■world behind you, and are willing 
to look upon all men as honest and true, and on 
all women as angels. Neither are you answerable 
for your doings at the watering-place, except to your 
own conscience—all that occurs there is a mere 
episode, you live, as it were, in a parenthesis. What 
a pretty parenthesis one lives in at Saratoga with a 
“corps of reporters” at one’s elbow to note one’s 
acts, and chronicle one’s fancies! . But this very free¬ 
dom from social trammels is often the cause of the 
most lasting affections, as those trees frequently 
strike the deepest roots which are early exposed to 
the blast. 

You have now returned from the Corso to the 
Conversation House, which on one side is leaning 
against the mountains, having in front a rich park, 
and under the trees numerous stalls, where ladies 
may indulge in the entertaining vocation of shop¬ 
ping, to ruin either husbands or gallants. The shops, 
^lowever, are now closed; the moon has risen, and 
Rvith her electro-galvanic power, is silvering the 
old walls of the castle, perched, like an eagle’s nest, 
on the mountain. As you pass on, her playful light 
twinkles through the leaves, and paints grotesque 
figures on ladies’ shawls and bonnets, which are not 
to be imitated either by Nancy or Paris embroidery, 
and are handsomest when falling on plain gauze 
or muslin, slightly veiling the sylph-like forms that 
flit between the trees. 

Infront of the Conversation House is the orangery, 
with the golden fruit of Kesperus suspended from 
its dark-green branches; an ocean of light from 
lamps placed between the trees, gives a magic ap¬ 
pearance to the crowd that floats between them; 
and a scientific orchestra of from twenty-four to 
thirty instruments, diffuses harmony through the 
cool evening breeze, till its melodious notes die 
with faint echo in the mountains. 

In that promenade, though not measuring more 
than six or eight hundred paces, you'seem to take 
an optical trip through Europe. You hear every 
language spoken, and behold every possible cos¬ 
tume, from the straight-laced Englishman to the 
turbaned Turk and the ample-folded Armenian. 
The Italian, French, Spanish, English, Russian, 
German, and Oriental tongues are here mingling 
with one another without producing the least con¬ 
fusion, or making any one believe that he is not 
at home. The Englishman; with his two left hands, 
so manly in public life, and so peevish and awkward 
in society, almost unbends; the fiery Spaniard for¬ 
gets his Prado and the dark eyes of. Madrid; the 
mocking Frenchman leaves off his bon&anots; the 
Russian thaws from his icy despotism; and the 
enthusiastic Italian himself swears that this would 
have been a scene for the love of Pelrarca. But 
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the thoughtfal German, with his abstractions aud 
enthusiasm running in rich veins deep beneath the 
surface, flies from the throng, and climbing up the 
footpath of the mountain, carved in r the rock by 
patient taste, breathes soft vows to willingly listening 
ears, in the sweet solitude of moonlight. 

Connected with the Conversation House is a 
restaurateur, who is at the same time a limonadier 
and glacier. There is nothing that the Cafe, de Paris , 
the Mdisoji (korpTortmi, the Packer de CancaL 
or the Troisfr&res Provengauz can furnish, that you 
do not find on the carte of this practical epicure: 
while instead of the glass-boxes in which you are 
obliged to dine or sup, in Paris, von are here served 
in a spacious gallery, ornamented with plants and 
flowers from the four quarters of the globe, a thou¬ 
sand times reflected in gigantic mirrors. Every 
thing here seems to be arranged by the hands of a 
kind fairy, and the repasts themselves are served 
with a promptitude and a precision as if the spirits 
attending you were obeying the magic wand of an 
enchanter. 

A reading-room and a circulating library are also 
connected with the establishment. The latter con¬ 
tains the standard works, and the latest publications 
in English, French, and German you are sure to find 
there the best; and there is no club in England that 
can furnish a greater variety of newspapers, English, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish journals, with 
the New York Herald, and the Courier and Enquirer. 

It is long past midnight when you return home, 
but the hotels, and many private residences, are 
still lit up, and music, that sweet concomitant of 
life in Germany, is still greeting you as you wind 
your way through the crooked^ streets. 

In no part of Europe do you see a British peer 
dining table d/hbte; but the watering-places of Ger¬ 
many make an exception from the rule. .1 have 
seen the most aristocratic leaders of the Tory party 
(that was)—certainly not without a proper train of 
English todies—lieutenant-generals in the army of 
the historical house of S- —t , and. India nabobs, 
content with the public ordinary, though the -ladies 
of the party are seldom seen without a dragon. 
“ What is a dragon V* will some of my readers ask. 
I will explain. A dragon, applied to a young Eng¬ 
lish gentlewoman is what an “ elephant ” is applied 
to a German. It consists of an old maiden aunt, or. 
some other distant relation, whose business it is to 
superintend the conduct of a young lady that is just 
“out.” Her functions resemble those of the old 
nurse in Romeo and Juliet, only that she is much 
more watchful, aud seldom or ever to be bribed. 
If you attempt to corrupt her, you rouse the British 
lion, or the Dragon of St George; hence-the name, 
which has been given them by therFrench. The 
acerbity of the temper of English dragons renders 
them generally lean and gaunt; but in Germany, 
where good nature abounds, they grow fat, though 
with a dogged obstinacy which is as insulting as 
it is provoking, they will squat down on the sofa 
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right between yon and the lady yon wish to enter¬ 
tain; proving a most palpable objection to a t&t-dr 
tite, for which reason they are properly called “ ele¬ 
phants.” 

The business of an English dragon at a taUe 
d'hote in a German watering-place, is to occupy a 
seat on that flank of a lady which is threatened with 
a masculine invasion. As a further precaution, and 
| a sort of second line of circumvallation, the seat 
nest to the dragon is left unoccupied, because they 
» expect a friend at dinner, who is always invited, but 
Sfib never comes, and for whom no landlord dares 
to make a charge, be the table ever so crowded. 
Thus guarded and fortified, a young Englishwoman 
of family may defy siege or assault from any quarter; 
in a watering-place, however, it is best not to feel 
too secure, and to rely not altogether either on the 
beasts I have just named, or those which are con¬ 
spicuously displayed on escutcheons. 

While upon this chapter, I may as well allude to 
the fact, that there is no “ match-making” at a Ger¬ 
man watering-place; and that gentlemen, from the 
extreme freedom of manners which is tolerated, are 
not expected to pay the debts of their gallantry. 
A gentleman, having danced or conversed with a 
lady, or been introduced to her in every form used 
in society, does not yet acquire a right to call on her; 
and having even been invited in the place, has not 
yet received the privilege of making his bow in 
town. So, then, society is left to its own good sense, 
and with no other but individual responsibilities. 
There is no shrewd distinction between elder sons 
and Tartars;* no forced attention to heiresses, 
and consequently, no arrogant neglect of “poor 
beauties.” Grace and loveliness enchant by their 
own charm s and wealth is courted only at the end 
of the season. 

Such is a German watering-place for three months 
in the year—from the 1st of July to the end of 
September, though the latter part of that month the 
place begins to thin; and in the winter these places 
are nothing but pretty villages, with fine white 
houses and spacious hotels. 'A few calculating 
Englishmen, however, have discovered that living 
there all the year round would enable them to prac¬ 
tice such economy that they might, in the season, 
cut a very great dash without spending much 
money in the aggregate. Accordingly, some twenty 
or thirty families—swallows whose pinions are 
clipped, and will not admit of yearly migrations— 
have, made their nests there for the winter; and the 
most forlorn-looking creatures they are, if you get a 
chance to see them. The men affect to indulge in 
the chase, and the dowager ladies in a quiet rubber 
of whist, whilst the young women divide their time 
between novels and embroidery. No nightingale 
longs for the return of the seasons as they do; 
they become true lovers of nature, and prefer the 
cool evenings of summer to all the gayeties of the 
carnivaL 


But I have not yet enumerated all the advantages 
of German watering-places, and particularly of 
Baden-Baden. Not only are the drives about the 
town very handsome, but also those within a cir¬ 
cumference of from ten to twenty miles. You may 
take a drive to the old and the new castle (a new 
castle in Germany is one which dates from the 16th 
century) to the Mercury—a sort of watch-tower 
perched on the summit of the highest mountain in 
the panorama which surrounds you—to Gernsbacb, 
a delightful village, situated in a romantic valley, 
through whose apparently quiet bosom a mountain- 
torrent is rushing, like a wild passion, toward 
the father of the German streams, old Helvetian 
Rhine—or to the old chapel—or, if you are fond of 
wild scenery, to the craggy cliffs of the Black 
Forest. All these roads are built at an enormous 
expense, and with great skill through narrow 
defiles, over precipices, real and artificial, and in a 
! serpentine manner so as to command a variety of 
views. The roads are as level as the floor of your 
parlor; a,much more direct footpath, resembling the 
neatest gravel-walk in your garden, conducts pedes¬ 
trians to the same places. 

Wherever you find a beautiful spot, with a com- i 
manding sight, there you will find a bench and one or ’ 
more oak chairs, where you may rest yourselfj and 
enjoy the landscape at your ease. Even on the 
road for carriages a space is left for turning or halting 
wherever a commanding view presents itself to the 
eye. In this careful treasuring up of the wealth 
of nature, the Germans have no equal in Eu¬ 
rope. Theirs are the quiet enjoyment of contem¬ 
plativeness—the dreams, called forth by an ardent 
love of the great fountains of inspiration. But 
who is there deriving happiness from bare re¬ 
alities, without reminiscences of the past, or hopes 
of the future? 

The old castle is a ruin of very ancient date, but 
several rooms in it have been refitted, of course in 
the style of the middle ages, with huge massive oak 
tables and chairs, arched windows, with painted 
glass, and armorial frescos. The old dungeon has 
been, very properly, transformed into a wine-cellar, 
the only prisoners being huge casks of hock, and a 
corresponding number of long-necked bottles. On a 
writ of habeas corpus, any of these will be brought 
before you, and you may drink the health of the 
present Grand Duke—-a poor devil of a fellow, 
whose place ought to have been occupied by Caspar 
Hauser —or the memory of his worthy ancestors, 
in the finest room that is left in their old residence. 
You will also find an excellent restaurant, and a 
cafdier, who, in the midst of the remnants of past ages, 
wfll present you with a carte, the very copy of 
which you may have seen at Mavart’s, or at the 
Cafe Anglais. After dinner you may climb up the 
old tower, and from the dilapidated loop-holes of 
the fourteenth century, contemplate the improve¬ 
ments of the nineteenth, as the cars from Carlsrhuc 
rattle over the rails. 


# Younger sons without fortune .—Remark of the Editors. 
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There is, indeed, a peculiar pleasure in thus 
scanning, with a single glance, the vestiges of five 
successive centuries; to view the past and the pre-! 
sent, and to loose oneself in the contemplation of 
the future. You can almost realize immortality in 
beholding the works of twenty generations, and the 
undying spirit that produced them, without having 
lost one atom of its pristine energy or vigor. The 
world spirit is ever young, though one generation 
after another dies in its embrace, each cherishing its 
own fond hope of everlasting life. The contem¬ 
plation of the future steels men’s nerves to patient 
enterprise and heroic valor; but the retrospective is 
the true element of poetry. The future, from our 
limited perception, is necessarily shapeless; but the 
past, aided by distance, stands out in bold relief 
and the colossal figures of history animate the scene. 
They stand on pedestals, animating or warning 
examples in all times to come. There is a peculiar 
species of romanticism connected with the remnants 
of the middle ages. They are nearer to us than 
the classical ruins of antiquity, and from their imme¬ 
diate connection create stronger sympathies. The 
spiritualism of the middle ages contrasts advan¬ 
tageously with the materialism of the Greeks and 
Romans, and has a stronger and more direct hold 
on our imagination. The ruins of Rome, Athens, 
and Carthage, lead to a train of reflections which 
leave you comparatively cold; while the turreted 
castle and time-defying walls of our own immediate 
ancestors strike us like reminiscences of our own 
childhood. 

Descending the castled -mountain, and taking 
the road toward the Hunter’s Lodge, the scenery 
becomes more and more void; the habitations of 
men disappear, and pursuing your route some few 
hours, you find yourself at once transplanted to the 
most picturesque-scenes of the Alleghanies. You 
are now in the Black Forest, one of the few spots 
in Europe where you behold primitive oaks, as yet 
undesecrated by the woodman’s axe, and land which 
has never been tilled by the ploughman. Here 
is a little miniature painting, beautifully set in 
diamond spires and emerald hills on the one side, 
and the pearly Rhine on the other.' Some there 
are who think the setting more valuable than the 
picture; but diplomacy has a different opinion on the 
subject, and has always valued the Bh.pt Forest as 
one of the most important strategical positions of 
Germany. 

There is no sea-bathing in Europe equal in na¬ 
tural grandeur to either Cape May, or Long 
Branch, The most frequented watering-place of 
that sort, on the Continent, is Ostende; but the 
Belgians are the most unpoetieal, unamiable people 
of Europe, "With more historic lore than almost'any 
other modern people, their minds are as flat as their 
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soil,* and their manners as unsociable as the Spanish 
hangman, Alla, could have made them. Their reli¬ 
gion is petrified, their literature stale, and there is 
nothing of the ideal in them. It is in the bogs ofFlan- 
ders where the home-sick Swiss mountaineer is most 
tempted to commit suicide. Ostende, independent of 
the beach, which does not compare to our own sea¬ 
shore, is extremely dreary. Nothing but sandy- 
sand-hills, and morasses, surround it. It is true^ 
these morasses have been cultivated by the ex¬ 
treme patience ancf industry of the Flemish peasant^: 
but there is a monotony in their fields and pfife, 
and . even in their gardens, which can drive yon 
mad. Every thing answers a useful purpose, but to 
the imagination it is a dreary waste. 

Ostende, during the summer season, is neverthe¬ 
less a picture of Europe in miniature. You can 
reach it from England in eight hours, from Brussels 
in six, from Paris in sixteen, from the Rhine (Co¬ 
logne) in fifteen. Brighton, on the opposite 'side of 
the Channel, is nevertheless a paradise to it, if any 
thing can be called a paradise where, instead of the 
primitive manners of the first couple, you meet with 
the exclusive dampness of English society. But 
nature has blessed that little Island of Great Britain— 
the Japan of the European sea—with so many gifis, 
that the strange organization of its society appears 
to be less the offspring of that peculiar irony which 
•runs through history, than a means of tempering 
“the envy of less happier lands,” and making them 
comparatively content with their fate. Every Con¬ 
tinental watering-place is crowded with Englishmen, 
who come there to enjoy social freedom; those of 
England are nothing but epitomes of the concen¬ 
tric circles which mark the monotonous orbits of the 
different classes of English society. The elements 
do not mingle, form no harmonious groups, and have 
nothing cheering either for the imagination or the 
heart. 

There is great danger that the society of our own 
watering-places is gradually copying the English 
model, without having the same uniform, and on 
that account more endurable standard of division. 
The different coteries of a large city—the necessary 
consequence of the difference of refinement and edu¬ 
cation—need not necessarily conflict with each other 
but they are intolerable in a small place, where the 
distinctions are constantly before your eyes, and 
can hardly be kept, up without rudeness. Fancy 
half a dozen coteries dining at the same table, meet¬ 
ing at least three times a day, and then spending 
the evening together in the same parlor. It must 
be a perfect little purgatory,from whose pains there 
is no respite, except by diving in the broad Atlantic. 

* I, of course, except the people of Liege and the Ar- 
deirnes, who are descended from the Gauls, and are onlv 
politically united with Flanders and Brabant. 
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KETUKNED. 


BT AX SIB FRAU3T. 

(Sec jilale.) 


“ Aonf.s,” said Mrs. Raynor to lior daughter, 
as she rose and laid aside her sewing, “I can’t 
work to-day; I am as nervous as an invalid; 
see how my hand trembles. Three hours more; 
oh, liow long the day seems I” 

“We won’t work,” said the daughter, making 
a bundle of her own sewing, and tossing it across 
the room; “wo will be idle for one day. Tliero 
is nothing moro to prepare ; the room is liko 
waxwork, and supper is ordered. Three hours 
more. Oh, Harry, do hurry the train !” 

“Ho will be very much altered,” said Mm. 
Raynor. “Rive years change a boy so much, 
and Harry was only eighteen when ho went 
away. Oh, Aggie, how I long to see him! 
Aggie I” 

“Yes, mothor." 

“ Do you—do you think Miss Lewis will come 
down stairs ?” 

“ I am afraid not.” 

“Poor girl 1 she troubles mo so much, Aggie. 
If she would only speak and tell her grief, I 
think she would bear it better; but that stony 
look of despair and sorrow breaks one’s heart.” 

“ Hush! here she comes.” 

The door opened, and a lady came in. She was 


young, apparently about nineteen or twenty, 
with a face which, once seen, could never bo 
forgotten; every feature was perfect, regular, 
and delicately cut; the hair was black as mid¬ 
night, and the large black eyes were shaded 
by lashes of the same color; delicately-pencilled 
eyebrows made a fine black arch above the eyes. 
With all this beauty of feature, was a slight, 
graceful figure, erect and rather haughtily car¬ 
ried. Not ono traco of color was there in this 
faultless face ; all was still, white, and cold, a3 
if cut out of white marble. Tlio largo eyes had 
a look of hard misery, heart-rending in one so 
young. “Agnes’s blooming face, largo blue eyes, 
full of light and expression, her rich color, and 
profuse curling hair, made the other’s sorrowful 
countenance still more painful by contrast. 

Miss Lewis was an heiress, who had como to 
board in Dayton, with Mrs. Raynor, for the 
summer. She was an orphan; and, having 
recently lost her mother, wore the deepest 
mourning. Mrs. Raynor declared she cast a 
gloom over the whole house ; but, as she paid 
a handsome board, gave no trouble, and as 
Mrs. Raynor was kind-hearted, slio still stayed 
there, though she came but little amongst the 
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family. “Miss Raynor,” she said, as she came 
in, “I know you are expecting your brother 
this afternoon, hut if you could spare me a few 
moments, I should feel much obliged. One of 
my trunks stands in my way, and I cannot 
move it alone; I cannot find Eliza, and so 1 
ventured to ask you.” 

“ How formal she is,” thought Agnes, “and 
she has been in the house three months.” 
Aloud, she said, “ I will assist you with plea¬ 
sure.” 

“You are very fond of your brother,” said 
Miss Lewis, as they passed up the stairs. 

“Yes, as fond as if he were my own brother.” 

“ And is he not ?” 

“ No ; he is the son of my mother’s first hus¬ 
band ; but we have never felt any different love 
from either parent or for each other." 

“And he comes home to-day, after an ab¬ 
sence of five years ? You must be very happy to¬ 
day.” 

Sho said this in a low, mournful tone, and 
there was a softened expression in her largo 
eyes. 

“ I am very, very happy,” said Agnes, “ and 
you will share our pleasure. I long to intro¬ 
duce you to Harry.” 

“ Pray, excuse me to-day; to-morrow, when 
you are all more settled, I will join you. But 
let me show you that I sympathize in your 
pleasure. "Will you wear this to-day, and keep 
it for my sake?” And sho opened a drawer 
and took out a beautiful bracelet of gold and 
coral. Aggie took it, thanking her warmly; 
and, having clasped it on her arm, turned to 
embrace the giver. To her surprise, Miss Lewis 
started back, her face working with emotion, 
and her eyes wild and staring. “ No, no, you 
must not kiss me,” she said, in a hollow voice. 
“ I am not fit to feel pure lips on my face.” 
And she trembled from head to foot. 

Aggie stood undecided, for a moment, then 
she sprang forward and put her arms about Miss 
Lewis. “ You are in trouble, and you will not 
let us comfort you,” she cried. “ I do not wish 
to force your confidence, but I cannot bear to 
see you so sorrowful, and not speak one word 
of sympathy." 

“ You are very kind," said Miss Lewis, step¬ 
ping back and gently disengaging the encircling 
arms, ‘ ‘ you are very kind, but 1 can never know 
comfort. My sorrow is the punishment of a 
crime, a great crime ; I must bear it alone.” 

“But, Miss Lewis”— 

“ Call mo by my Christian name; it is a 
singular one—Edmonia. I was horn after my 
father died, and my mother called me Edmonia, 


as nearest to his name, Edmond. Hark! your 
mother is calling.” 

“ Aggie, the stage is coming; he will he here 
earlier. Come down.” 

Agnes flew down stairs, to find her mother, 
father, and little sister Lizzie standing on the 
porch, waiting her coming. The stage stopped, 
and a young man alighted and came rapidly 
towards them. Tire next moment, he was 
clasped in Mrs. Raynor’s arms, while Agnes 
and Lizzie stood patiently awaiting their turn. 
In a little time, the whole of the happy party 
wore assembled in tbe parlor. 

“I have it, mother,” said Harry, standing 
orect before her. “ I have my commission ; I 
am now Lieutenant Henry Blackiston, United 
States Navy ! It is grand 1” 

“My dear hoy,” cried his mother, “we are 
so glad to have our own Harry at home again ; 
hut now toll us all your adventures.” 

“ All, dear mother 1” 

“Well, part, at least. Which are the most 
important?” 

“Yes, Harry,” said Agnes, throwing her ami 
around his neck, “tell us something of your 
adventures. Why, Harry, how white you are ! 
are you ill ?” 

“No, no, 1 am well, but—where did you get 
that bracelet ?” 

“ Miss Lewis, our boarder”— 

“Your boarder!” cried Harry, very pale and 
trembling violently. “ Is slie liere ?” 

“Not just now,” said Lizzie, “she started 
for a walk just as you came home.” 

Harry sank upon the sofa, saying, in a low 
voice, “ So near!” 

“Why, Harry,” said Mrs. Raynor, “what do 
you know about Miss Lewis ?” 

“Sho is my wife.” 

“Your wife 1” 

“ Is not her name Edmonia?” 

“Yes,” said Agnes; “she told me so this 
afternoon.” 

“But, Harry,” said his mother, “pray ex¬ 
plain this.” 

“Yes, yes, I will. It was while I was in 
Havana; wo were stationed there for six 
months. Edmonia was there with her mother, 
who was very ill. Through the kindness of 
Mrs. Lawrence, with whom she resided, I mot 
her frequently, and we loved each other. Know¬ 
ing that your kindness would welcome my wife, 
even if I could not accompany her homo, I asked 
her to marry me. At that time her mother was 
very ill, dying, wo thought, and she refused to 
leave her. At length, she consented to become 
my wife, on condition that the marriage was 
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private and I did not take her away from her 
duty beside her mother. To this I consented, 
and wo were married. For two months longer 
I remained in Havana, and, during that time, 
I spent every hour I could command beside 
her. I was introduced to her mother, who 
kindly sanctioned our engagement, but knew 
nothing of our marriage ; Edmonia feared that 
if she were told, she would either insist upon 
her accompanying me to Norfolk, or that the 
dread that she might do so would dangerously 
exoite her. The day I was to sail, my wife 
came down to the ship to bid me farewell, and, 
at my earnest solicitation, consented to come 
aboard and stay with me until the vessel was 
ready to start. She was kindly welcomed by 
the captain’s wife, who knew of our marriage, 
and we went into the cabin to have some talk 
before our long separation. Edmonia had been, 
for weeks, her mother’s only nurse, and, the 
two nights previous, had had such fatiguing 
watches that she seemed almost exhausted. 
Knowing that her duties would recommence as 
soon as she returned home, and being obliged 
to leave her for a short time, I persuaded her 
to lie down, promising to return in a few mo¬ 
ments ; when I did so, I found her asleep. As 
I stood watching her, my love for her, my sor¬ 
row at the idea of losing her even for a time, 
overpowered me, and I did not awaken her. 
When she awoke, it was after midnight, and 
we were miles away from Havana.” 

“Oh, Harry, how could you! And her mo¬ 
ther?” 

“Let me finish. Our voyage to Norfolk was 
a trying one. Her agony at having left her 
mother was fearful; bitterly I repented of my 
selfishness, but I could not console her; I almost 
feared for her reason. When we arrived at 
Norfolk, we found another vessel just starting 
for Havana. Hardly yet forgiving me for my 
cruelty, Edmonia left me, to return to her 
mother. As you know, I was ordered to leave 
in another vessel for a trip to New Orleans ; 
going out, we did not stop at tlio port where 
Edmonia was ; when we returned, two months 
later, I found Mrs. Lewis was dead, and Edmonia 
had sailed for New York, intending to return to 
Cincinnati, her own city. I obtained leave of 
absence, and, coming here first, I intended to 
start immediately in search of her.” 

A light footstep crossed the entry, and in 
another instant Edmonia came in. As her eye 
fell upon her husband, she started back ; paler 
she could not get, but her face worked convul¬ 
sively. Harry started forward, but she put out 


both hands to motion him away. “No,” she 
said, hoarsely, “you must not come to mo; you 
have made me my mother’s murderess 1” 

“Oh, Edmonia, can you not forgive what was 
prompted by my love ?” 

"She died in convulsions, brought on by her 
agitation when 1 did not return. I left her 
when she was dying— I, her only child I—and 
she died in tlio arms of strangers. I killed 
her!” And, with a wild cry of agony, the 
poor girl fell forward heavily, totally insensible. 

Sirs. Raynor and Agnes went to assist Harry 
in lifting her; and together they carried her to 
her own room. It was a long time before she 
recovered consciousness, and then fever and 
delirium set in, and for days her life was de¬ 
spaired of. Good nursing, kind, thoughtful 
attentions, and the careful avoidance of all 
painful subjects at length restored her. The 
first day that she was able to sit up, Agnes 
promised her brother to endeavor to obtain his 
pardon. Foor Harry’s agitation had been fear¬ 
ful ; he reproached himself as being the mur¬ 
derer of both his wife and her mother. While 
Edmonia’s life was in danger, it was impossible 
to persuade him to leave the room ; but when 
she became conscious of the identity of those 
about her, he yielded to the urgent entreaties 
of his mother and sister, and, fearing the agita¬ 
tion his presence would cause, he consented to 
keep away from her. 

“Agnes,” said Edmonia, as she was arranging 
the pillows about her, “ I want to talk to you. 
I think I can tell you my story to-day: and 
yet”— ■ 

“There is no need, dear Edmonia,” said 
Agnes, “ I know it.” 

“You? Oh, I have been delirious and have 
told it. You know it, and yet how kind you 
are. You must long to leave me ; you are so 
good, so dutiful, and I”— 

“You, too, are good,” said Agnes, gently. 
“ Surely, you cannot blame yourself for being 
carried away.” 

“ I should never have left her.” 

“Wliatl” cried Agues, “not to say farewell 
to your husband ?” 

“It was wrong to have married him at that 
time. Stop ! tell me, Agnes, did I not see him 
just before I was taken ill, or is it one of my 
delirious fancies?” 

“Yes,” said Agnes, “your husband is my 
brother Harry, my poor brother, whose heart is 
almost broken with sorrow. Ah, if you see so 
much cause for se?/-reproach, Edmonia, you 
should be more ready to forgive him.” 
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Edmonia had buried her face in her hands, 
and trembled with agitation as Agnes spoko. 
“ Is ho here ?” she asked, hoarsely. 

“Yes ; will you seo him ?” 

“Yes, send him to mo.” 

In a few moments he stood beside her. “My 
husband,” she said, solemnly, “wo have both 
orred, yot 1 am sure that our repentance is 


sincere. Wo will help each other to bear our 
sorrow.” 

Long years after, the two woro quoted as 
examples of quiet benevolence, gentlonoss, and 
goodnoss. Edmonia nevor was gay, yet, as 
years rolled on, true Christian faith mado her 
resigned and cheerful, and each was happy in 
the strong, true love of the other. 
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SHIRLE%. 

THE TUTOR AND THE HEIRESS. 

A diopter from the new novel bp the Author of “ Jane Eyre," about to issue 
from the press of the Harpert. 

Shirley probably got on pleasantly with Sir Philip that evening, for the 
□ext morning the came down in one of'her best moods. 

“ Who will take a walk with me I” she asked after breakfast. “ Isa 
bella and Gertrude—will you?” 

So rare was such an invitation from Miss Keeldar to her female coasins 
that they hesitated before they accepted it. Their mama, however, sig¬ 
nifying acquiescence in the project, they fetched their bonnets, and the 
trio set out. 

It did not suit these three young persons to be thrown together. Mist 
Keeldar liked the society of few ladies: indeed, she had a cordial plea¬ 
sure in that of none except Mrs. Pryor and Caroline Helstone. She was 
civil, kind, attentive even to her cousins; but still she usually had little 
to say to them. In ,‘he sunny mood of this particular morning, she con¬ 
trived to entertain even the Missos Sympson. Without deviating from 
her wonted rule of discussing with them ouly ordinary themes, she im¬ 
parted to these themes an extraordinary interest—the sparkle of her spi¬ 
rit glanced aloug her phrases. 

What made her so joyous ? All the cause must have beeu iu herself. 
The day was not bright—it was dim—a pale, waning, autumn day; the 
walks through the dun woods were damp—the atmosphere was heavy— 
the sky overcast; and yet it seemed that in Shirley's heart lived all the 
light and azure of Italy, as all its fervour laughed iu her gray English 
eye. 

Some directions necessary to be given to her foreman, John, delayed 
her behind her cousins, as they neared Fieldhead on their return ; per¬ 
haps an interval of twenty miuates elapsed between her separation from 
them and her ro-entranco into the house. In the mean time, she had spo¬ 
ken to John, and then she had lingered iu the lane at the gate. A sum 
mons to luncheon called her in: she excused herself from the meal, and 
went up-stairs. 

“ Is not Shirley coming to luncheon T" asked Isabella; “she said ahe 
was hungry.” 

An hour after, as site did not quit her chamber, one of her cousins went 
to seek her there. She was found sitting at the foot of the bed, her head 
resting ou her hand; she looked quite pale, very thoughtful, almost sad. 

“ You are not ill T” was the question put. 

“ A little sick," replied Miss Keeldar. 

Certainly, she was not a little chauged from what she had been two 
hoars before. 

This change, accounted for only by those three words, explained no 
otherwise; this change—wheucesoeverApriuging, effected iu a brief ten 
minutes—passed like no light summer cloud. She talked when she 
joined her friends at dinner—talked as usual. She remained with them 
during the evening. When again questioned respecting her health, she de- 
clured herself perfectly recovered; it had been a mere passing faintness 
—u momentary sensation, not worth a thought; yetit was felt there was a 
difference in Shirley. 

The next day—the day—the week—the fortnight after—this new and 
peculiar shadow lingered on the countenance, m the manner of Miss 
Keeldar. A strange quietude settled over her look, her movements, her 
very voice. The alteration was not so marked us to court nr permit 
frequent questioning, yet it was tbero, and it would not pass away; it hung 
over horltke a cloud which no breeze could stir or disperse. Soon it be¬ 
came evident that to notice tbie change was to anoy her. First, she shrank 
from remark; and, if persisted iu, she, with her own peculiar hauteur, 
repelled it, •' Was she ill ?” The reply came with decision— 

“ I am not." 

“ Did any thing weigh on her mind ? Had any thing happened to affect 
her spirits?” 

She scornfully ridiculed the idea. “ What did they mean by spirits ? 
She had no spirits, block or white, blue or gray to affect?” 

“Somethiog must be the matter—she was so altered.” 

“She supposed she had a right to alter at her ease. She knew ahe was 


plainer; if it suited her to grow ugly, why need others fret themselvea on 
the subject ?” 

" There mast be s cause for tbe change—what was it 1” 

She permptorily requested to be let alone. 

Then she would make every effort to appear quite gay, and she seemed 
indignant at herself that she could not perfectly succeed. Brief, self- 
spurning epithets burst from her lips when alone. “Fool! coward!" 
site won Id term herself. “Poltroon!'’ she wonid say, “if you must trem¬ 
ble-tremble in secret! Quail where no eye sees yon! ” 

And to hide them, she did her best. She once mere became resolute!] 
lively in company. When weary of effort, and forced to relax, sht 
sought solitude; not the solitude of her chamber—she refused to mope 
■but up between lour walls—but that wider solitude which lies out o: 
doors, and which she could chase, mounted on Zo6, her mare. She took 
long rides of half a day. Her uncle disapproved, bnt be dared not re 
monstrate. It was never pleasant to face Shirley’s anger, even when sht 
was healthy and gsy; but now that her face showed thin, and her large 
eye looked hollow, there was something in tbe darkening of that face anc 
kindling of that eye which touched as well as alarmed. 

To all comparative strangers, who, nneonse ions of the alteration in bet 
spirits, commented on the alteration in her looks, she had one reply— 

“ I am perfectly well—I have not an ailment.” 

And health, indeed, she mast have had, to be able to bear the exposnn 
to the weather she now encountered. Wet or fair, calm or storm, sht 
look her daily ride over Stilbro’ Moor, Tartar keeping up at her aide 
with his wolt-like gallop, long and nntiring. 

Twice—three times, the eyes of gossips—those eyes whioh are ever 
where, in the closet,and on tne hill-top—noticed that, instead of turnin| 
on Rush-edge, the top-ridge of Stilbro’ Moor, she rode forward all thi 
way to the town. Scouts were not wanted to mark her destination 
there; it was ascertained that she alighted at the door of one Mr. Pear 
son Hull, a solicitor, related to the vicar of Nnnnely. This gentletnai 
and his ancestors had been the agents of the Keeldar family ran genera 
tioos back. Some people affirmed that Miss Keeldar was becamoin 
volved in business speculations connected -with Hollow's Mill; that she 
had Lust mo my, aud was constrained to mortgage her land; othen 
conjectured that she was going to be married, and that the settlement* 
were preparing. ’- 

Mr. Moore and Henry Sympson were together in the aohool-room 
The tutor was waiting fora lesson which tne pupil seemed busied ii 
preparing. ' , 

“ Henry, make hostel—the afternoon is getting on." 

“ Is it, Bir 7” 

“ Certainly. Are you nearly ready with that lesson 7” 

“ No-” 


“ Not nearly ready 7” 

“ I have not cougrued a line.” 

Mr. Moore looked up; the boy's tone was rather peoniiar. 

“ The task presents no difficulties, Henry; or, if it does, bring them to 
me—we will work together.’ 

“ Mr. Moore, 1 can do no work.” 

“ My boy, yon are ill." 

“ Sir, I am not worse in bodily health than usual, but mv heart is 
full.” 

“ Shut the book. Come hither, Harry. Come to the fireside.” 

Harry limped forward; his tutor placed him a chair; his lips were 
quivering, his eyes brimming. He laid bis cratch on the floor, beat down 
his head, aud wept. 

“This distress is not occasioned by physical pain, yon eay, Harry ? You 
have a grief—tell it me. ’ 

“ Sir, 1 have such a grief as I never had before. I with it could be re¬ 
lieved in some way. I can hardly bear it.V 

“ IVho knows but, if we talk it over, we may relieve it. What is the 
cause ? Whom does it concern 7” 


1‘ The cause, sir, is Shirley: it concerns Shirley.” 

“ Does it 7 ... . Yon think her changed ?” 

“All who know her think her changed : you, too, Mr. Moere.” 

“ Not seriously—no. I see no alteration but such as a favourable turn 
might repair in a few weeks ; besides, her own word must go for some¬ 
thing ; the says she is well.” 

“ There it is, sir; aslougasshe maintained she was well, I believed 
her. When I wa; sad, out of her sight, I soon recovered spirits in her 
pretence. Now . . . .” 

Well, Harry, now ... .7 Has she said any thing to you I You and 
she were together in the gardeu two hours this morning; l ssw her talk¬ 
ing, and yon listening. Now, my dear Harry! if Mitt Keeldar has said 
she is ill, and enjoined yon to keep her secret, do not obey her. For her 
life's sake, avow every thing. Speak, my boy •” 

‘ She say she is ill! I believe, sir, if she were dying, she would smile, 
and aver ‘ Nothing ails me.’ ” 

“ What have you learned, then 7 What new circumstance. . . .7” 

“ I have learned that she has just made her will.” 

“Made her will!” 

The tutor and tbe pupil were silent. 

“ Sbe told you that?” asked Moore, when some minutes had elaped. 

“ She told me quite cheerfully; not as an ominous circumstance, which 
I felt it to be. She said I was the only person besides her solicitor, Pear¬ 
son Hall, and Mr. Helstone, and Mr. Yorke, who knew any thing abont 
it; and to me, she intimated, she wished specially to explain ita provis¬ 
ions.” 


“ Go on, Harry.” 

“’Because,” slio fluid, looking down on me with her beautiful eyes— 
oh! they ore besuiilul, Mr. Moore! I love them—I love her! Sbe is 
my star! Heaven must not claim her! She is lovely in this world, and 
fitted tor this world. Shirley is not an angel; she is a woman, and she 
shall live with men. Seraphs'shall not have her! Mr. Moore—if one of 
the ’ sons of God,’ with wings wide and bright as the sky, blue and 
sounding ns the sen, having seen that sbe wa* fair, descended to olaira her, 
his claim should be withstood—withstood by me—boy and cripple as I 
am!” 

“ Henry Sympson, go on, when I tell you." 

“‘Because,’ she said, * If I made no will, and died before you, Harry 
all my property would go to you: aud I do not inteud that it should be 
so, though your father would like it. But you,' she said, ‘ will have bis 
whole estate, which is large—larger than Fielduesd; your sisters will 
have nothing, so 1 have left them some money; though Ido not lore 
them, both together, half, half so much as I love one lock of yonr fair 
hair.’ Sbe said these words, and she called me her ’ darling,’ and let me 
kiss her. Sbe went ou to tell me that she bad left Caroline Helstone 
some money, too; that this manor-house, with its furniture and books, 
she hid bequeathed to me, as she did not choose to take tbe old family 
place from her own blood; and that all the rest of her property, amount¬ 
ing to about twelve thousand pounds, exclusive of the legacies to my sit- 
ters and Miss Helstone, she hud willed, not to me, seeing I was already 
rich, but to a good man, who would make the best use of it that any hu¬ 
man being could do; a man. she said, that was both gentle and brave, 
strong and merciful; a man that might not profess to be pions, bnt she 
knew he had tbe secret of religion pore and uodetiled before God. The 
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spirit of love ami peace was with him; he visited the fatherless 
widows in iheir af&'ciioa, anil kept biiutolf unspotted From the wa 
Then ahe asked, 4 Do you approve what I have done, Harry 1 I c< 

I_t_1 tlion /) r\ nnut ** 


and 
world. 
I coaid 

not answer— toy tear* choked me as they do now.” 

Mr. Moore allowed his pupil a moment to contend with and master 
his emoliuu: be theu demanded™* 

« What el«e did she say I” 

“ When I bad signified my lull consent to the conditions of her will, 
she told mo I wa» a generous boy and she was proud of me : 4 And now, 
■he added, 4 in case any thins should happen, you will know wbatto say 
to Malice when she comes whispering hard things in your ear, insinuating 
that Shirley had wronged you ; thatsbedid not love you. You will know 
that I did Love you, Harry; that no sister could have loved yon better, 
my own treasure.’ Mr. Moore, sir, when t rember her voioe, and reoall 
her look, my heart beats as if it would break its strings. She may go to 
heaven before me— if God commands it, she mint; but the restol my life 
—and my life will not be long—lam glad of that now—shall be a straight, 
quick, thoughtful, journey in the path her step has pressed. Ilhonght to 
enter the vault of the Keeldors before her; should it be otherwise, lay 
my coffin on 8hirley’s side." 

Moore answered him with a weighty calm, that offered a strange con¬ 
trast to the boy’s perturbed enthusiasm. 

44 Yon are wrong, both of yon—you harm each other. If you'll once 
falls under the iuBuenoe of ashado wy terror, it imagines there will never 
be full snuliglit again—ite first calamity it faucies will last a lifetime. 
Wbat more did she say ? Anything more?" 

44 We settled one or two-family points between ourselves. 

44 I should rather like to know what 7" . 

“ But, Mr. Moore, you smile—I could not smile to see Shirley in such a 

mood." . . T 

44 My boy. I am neither nervous, nor poetic, nor inexperienced, i see 
things as tfisy are: you don't, as yet. Te II me these family points.’ 

14 Only, fcir.she asked me whether I considered myself most of a Keel, 
dar or a Symptnn ; and I answered I was Keeldar to the core of the 
heart, and tt> ifae marrow o(* the bones. 8h*5 sanl she was j*lad of it • for, 
besides her, 1 was the only Keeldar left iu England, aud then we agreed 
on some matters.'’ 


44 1 am quite well,” she said briefly. 

4 ‘Yet changed.” 

“That matters to hone bat myself. We'all change." 

44 Will youeitdown? Formerly, Miss Keeldar, I had some influence with 
you—rbave I any,now? May I leel that what 1 am aayingisnot accoun¬ 
ted positive presumption 1” ' 

“ Let me read some French, Mr. Moore, or I will even take a spell 
at the Latin grammar, and let us proclaim a truce to all sanitary discus¬ 
sions.” 

“ No—no : it is time there were discussions.” 

44 Discuss away, then, bat do not choose me for yoar text; I am s 
healthy subject. ” 

44 Do you not think it wrong to affirm, and re-affirm, wb&t is substanti¬ 
ally untrue?” 

44 1 say I am well: I have neither oough, pain, nor fever.” 

44 Is there no equivocation in that assertion ? Is it the direct troth ?” 

“ The direct truth.” 

Louis Moore looked at her earnestly. \ 

44 1 can myself,” be said, 44 trace no indications of actual disease; bat 
why, then, ere yoa altered ?’’ 

41 Am I altered ?” 

44 We wilt try; we will seek a proof." 

“ How?” 

41 1 ask, iu the first place, do you sleep us you nsed to do? " 

44 ido not; bnt it is not because I am ill.” 

41 Have you the appetite you once bad ?” 

44 No: but it is not because I am ill.” 

44 You remember’this little ring fastened to my watch-chain ? It waa 
my mother's, and is too small to pass the joint ot nay little finger. You 
have mauy a time sportively purloined it: it fitted your tore-finger. 
Try now." 

She permitted the test: the ring dropped from the wasted little band. 
Louis picked it up, and re-attached it to the chain. An uneasy Bush col¬ 
oured his brow. Shirley again said— 

41 ft is not because t am ill.” 


time we sat at luncheon, to hear if yon moved in the room above- 
wps quiet.” 81 

•‘tting at the foot of the bed, wishing Thoebe had not bitten 

- -“ And aldno! You liko solitude.” 

'• 44 Pardon me." 

44 Yon disdain sympathy.” 

44 Do I, Mr. Moore 1" , 

44 With your powerful mind, you must feel independent of help oi 
advice of society.*^ ** V1 

11 So bo it, aiuce it pleases you.” 

She smiled. She pursued her embroidery carefolly and quickly; but 
her eyelash twinkled, tud then it glittered, and then a drop fell 
Mr. Moore leaned forward on his desk, moved his chair, ultered his 


attitude. 


“ If it is not so,” he asked, with a peculiar, mellow change in his voice 
44 how ia it then ?" ° 


■elf. 


44 1 don't know.” 

44 You do know, bnt you won’t apeak: all most be locked op in your- 


44 Because it is not worth sharing.” 

44 Because nobody can give the high price yon reqnire Tor your confid 
once. Nobody is rich enough to purohase it. Nobody has the honor the 
intellect, the power you demand in your adviser. There i« nut a shoul¬ 
der in England on which you would rest your hand for support—far less 
a bosom which you would permit to pillow your head. Of course you must 
live alone.” 

44 1 can live alone, if need be. Bnt the question is not how lo live— 
but how to die alone. That strikes me in a more grisly light ” 

44 You appreheud the effect* of the vims—? You anticipate anindefi. 
nitely threatening, dreadful doom—?” 

She bowed. 

11 You are very nervous and womanish." 

44 You complimented me two minutes since on my powerful mind." 


. ... „ 44 You are very womanish. If the wb<de affair were coolly examined 

Not only have you lost sleep, appetite, and flesh, proceeded Moore, and discussed, I feel assured it would turn out that there is no daueer of 
but your spirits ure always at ebb : besides, there is a nervous alarm in your dying at all. 4 6 


your eye—a nervous disquiet in your manner: these peculiarities were 


<i w«d[ ?" 

44 Well, sir, that if I lived to inherit my father’s estate, and her house, I not lormerly yours.’ 
waa to take the name of Keeldar, and to make Fieldbead my residence. “ Mr- Moore, we will pause here. You have exactly hit it: I am ner- 
Henry Shirley Keeldar l said I would be called : and 1 will. Her name voua. Now, ta kof something else. What wet weather we have ! Steady, 
and her manor house are ages old, and Sympson aud Sympson Grove are pouriug rain ! „ ,, . ... ... 

of yesterday » ° Yob nervous ! Yes: and if Miss Keeldar is nervous, it la not with* 

•• Come vou are neither or you going to heaven yet. I have the best outa cause. Let me reach it. Let me look nearer. The ailment is not 
hones of you both, with your proud distinctions—a pair of hair-fledged physical: I have snspected that. Itcatne In one moment. I know the 
eaglets, Niw, what is your inference from all you have told me? put it uay. I noticed the change. Yoar pain is mental. 

6 1 ” Not at all: it is nothing so dignified—merely nervous. Oh! dismiss 

the topic.” 


44 Amen 
sweet.’ 


I am very willing to live, if it pleases God. I have felt life 


11 How can it be otherwise than sweet with yonr endowments and na¬ 
ture ? Do yon truly expect that you will beseized with hydrophobia, and 
die raving mad ?” * * 


into words.” 

44 That Shirley think* she is going to die.” 

44 She referred to her health ?” 

44 Not once 1 but l assure you she is wasting ; her hands are growing 
quite thin, and so is her cheek.” 

41 Does she ever complainto yonr mother or sisters V 

“ Never. Sim laughs at them when tney question her. Mr. Moore, 
the is a strange being—so fair and girlish; not a man-like woman at all— 
not an Amazon, and yet lifting her head above both help aud sympa¬ 
thy." 

«, Do you know where she is now, Henry ? 
riding out ?” , 

41 Sorely not oat, sir—it rains fast.” 

44 True : which, however, is no guarantee thatshe is not at this moment 
cantering over Bnabedge. Of late she has never permitted weather to be 
a hindrance lo her rides.” 

44 Yoa remember, Mr Moore, bow wet and stormy it was last Wednes¬ 
day ? so wild, tudeed, that she would not permit Z ieto be saddled ; yet 
the blast she thought too tempestuous for her mare, she herself faced on 
foot: that afternoon she walked nearly as far ns Nunneiy. I asked her 
when she came in, if she was not afraid of tukiug cold. ‘Not I,’ she said, 

4 it would be too muen good luck forme. I don l know, Harry ; but the 


11 When it is exhausted: not till then. Nervous alarms should always 
be communicated, that they may be dissipated. 1 wish I had the gift of 
persuasion, and could incline yoa to speak willingly. I believe confes- 
sioii, in your case, would be halfequivalent to cure.” 

44 No," said Shirley, abruptly : 44 1 wish that were at all probable; bnt 
I am afraid it is not." 

8he suspended her work a moment. She was now seated. Besting 
her elbow on the table, ahe leaned her head on her band. Mr. Moore 
Is she in the house, or looked as if he felt be had at last gained so ue footing in this difficult path. 

She was serious, and in her wish was implied an important admission: 
after that, she could no longer affirm that nothing ailed her. 

The tutor allowed her some minutes for repose and reflection, ere he 
returned to the charge; once, his lips moved to speak;; but he thought 
better of it, and (prolonged the pause. Shirley lifted her eye to his : 
had be betrayed injudicious emotion, perhaps .obstinate persistence in 
silence would have been the result; but he looked calm, strong, trustwor¬ 
thy. 

“ I bad better tell you than my nnnt," she said, 44 or than my cousins, or 
my uncle : they would all make such a bustle—and it is that very bustle 
I dread ; the alarm, the flurry, the telat : in short, 1 never liked to be 


turel 

die raving i 

“ I expect it, and have feared it. Just now, I fear nothing." 

"Nor do I, on your account, I doubt whether the smallest particle of 

virus mingled with your blood: and if it did, let me assure you that_ 

young, healthy, faultlessly sound as you are—no harm will eusue. For 
the reat, I shall inquire whether the dog was really mad. I hold she 
was not mad." 

44 Tell nobody that she bit me.” 

44 Why Bhould I, when I believe the bite innocnoas as a cut of this pen¬ 
knife? Make yonrseif easy: 1 am easy, though I value your life as 
muoh aa Ido my own chance ot happiness in eternity. Look uo.” 

“ Why. Mr. Moore?” r 

“ I wish to see if you are cheered. Pat yonr work down: raise yonr 
head.” 

44 There—” 

14 Look at me. Thank yon! And is the clond broken?” 

41 1 fear nothing.” 

41 Is your mind restored to its own natural sunny clime?” 

l4 Iam verv content: bat I want your promise." 

“Dictate.” 

“You know, incase the worst I Lire feared should happen, they will 
smother me. You need not smile: they will—they always do. My un¬ 
cle will be full of horror, weakness, precipitation; aud that is the only 
expedient which will suggest itself to him. Nobody in the house will 
be self-possessed but you: now promise to belrieud me—to keep Mr 
Sympson away from me—not to let Henry come near, lest I should hurt 
him. Mind— mind that you take care of yonrseif, too: but I shall noti.,- 
jure you. I know I ahall not. Look the chamber-door agaiust the sur¬ 
geons—turn them out, if they get in. Let neither the young nor the old 


best thing that coaid happen to me would be to take a good cold and the centre ol a small domestic whirlpool. You can bear a little shock- 

fever, and so pass off like other Christians.’ She is reckless, you see eh?” ^ _ 

■ir" “A great one, if necessary. MaoTork lay a finger on me;’ nor Mr. Graves, thoir colleague; and, laat- 

44 Reckless, indeed ! Go and find nut where she is: and it you can get . Not a muscle of the man s frame moved, and yet hia large heart beat fast ly,if I give trouble, with yonr own hand administer to me a strong nar- 
an opportunity ol speaking to bet, without attracting alieuliou, request her mhis deep chest. What was she goiug to tell him? Was irremediable cutic: auch a sure dose of laudanum as shall leave no mistake. Promise 


to come here a minute." 

44 Yes, air." 

He snatched his ctntch, and started up to go. 

“Harry !’’ 

He returned. 

44 Do not deliver the messBge formally. Word it as. in former days, you 
wonld have worded an ordinary summons to the school-room.” 

44 I see, air ; she will be more likely tc, obey.” 

44 And Hsrry.” 

“Sir?" . 

41 1 will call you when I want you : till then, you are dispensed from 
lessons.” , 

He departed. Mr. Moore, left a'one,rose from hts desk. 

“ lean be very cool and very supercilious with Henry,"he said. 4 1 

can seem to make light of hisappreheusious, and look down • du hauldc 

ma grandeur’ on his youthful ardour. To him i can speak as if. in my 
eyet,they were both children. Let me see if 1 can keep up the same 
role with her. I have known the moment when I seemed about to for- 

S etit; when Confusion and Submission seemed about tocrush me with 
leir soft tyranny ; when my tongue faltered, ond i have almost let the 
mantle drop, and stood in her presence, not master—uo—but something 
else. I trust 1 shall never so play the tool : it is well lor a Sir PbilipNuu. 
nely to redden when he meets bar eye : he may permit himself the iu 
dnlgence of submission—be may even, witbuut disgrace, suffer his hand to 
tremble when it touches bers ; but if oue of her farmers were to show 
himself susceptible and sentimental, he would merely prove bis need cf 
a strait waistcoat. So far I have always dune very well. She has sat 
near me, and 1 have uot shaken—more than my desk. I have encounter¬ 
ed her looks and smiles like—why, like a tutor, as I am. Her hand 1 
never yet touched—never underwent that test. Her farmer or her foot- 
man I am not—no serf nor servant of hers have I ever been ; bul l am 
poor, and it behoves me to look to my self-respect—unt to compromise au 
inch of it. What did she mean by that allusion to the cold people who 
petrify flesh to marble ? It pleased me—I har.llv know why—I would 
not permit my self to enquire—I never do indulge in scrutiny either of her 
language or countenance; so if 1 did, I should sometimes forget Common 
Sense, and believe in Romance. A strange, aeerel ecetaay steals through 
my veins at moments : I’ll not encourage—I’ll not remember it. 1 am 
resolved, as long as may be, to retain the right to say with Paul— 4 1 am 
not mad, but apeak forth the words of truth and soberness.' ” 

He paused—listening. 

44 Will she cume, or will she not come?" he inquired. 44 How will she 
take the message 7 naively or disdainfully 7 like a child or like a queeu 7 
Both characters are in her nature. 

“If she comes, what shall I say to her 7 How nccoont, firstly, for the 
freedom of the request ? Shall [apologize to her? i could, iu nil humil¬ 
ity; but would an apology tend to place us iu the positions we ought re¬ 
latively to occupy iu this matter ? I must keep up the professor,other¬ 
wise—I hear a door—" He waited. Mtuy minutes pissed. 

She will refuse me. Henry is entreating her to come : she declines. 
My petition is presumption in her eyes: let her only come, I cnnleacb 
her to the contrary. I would rather she ware a lime perverse—it will 
steel me. 1 preler her, cuirassed in pride, armed with a taunt. Her 
scornBlartles me from my dreams—I stand up myself. A sa>caam from 
her eyes or lips puts strength into every nerve aud sinew I have. Some 
•tepapproaches, and not Henry’s ... — ” 

The door unclosed ; Miss Keeldar came in. The message, it appeared, 
bad iuund her at her needle: she brought her work iu her band. That 
day she bad not been riding out: she bad evidently passed it quietly. 


mischief done ? 

44 Had 1 thought it right to go to yon, I wonld never have made a secret 
of the matter oue moment," she continued : 44 1 would have told at once, 
and asked advice.” 

“ Why was it not right to come to me?” 

“ It might b aright —l do not mean that; bat I could not do it. I seem¬ 
ed to bavo no title to trouble yoa: the mishap concerned me only—I 
wanted to keep it to myself. and people wifi nut Jet me. I tell you, I 
hate to be an object of worrying attention, or a theme for village gossip. 
Besides, it may pass away without result—God knows!" 

Mo..re, though tortured with suspense, did not demand a quick expla¬ 
nation; he suffered neither gesture, glance, nor word, to betray im¬ 
patience. His tranquillity tranquilixed Shirley; his confidence reassur¬ 
ed her. 

“ Great effect* may spring from trivial causes,” she remarked, as she 
loosened a bracelet from her wrist: then, unfastening her sleeve, and 
partially turning it up— 

“ Look here, Mr. Moore.” 

She showed a mark in her white arm; rather a deep, but healed up in- 
dentaliou: something between a barn and a cat. 

“ I would not show that to any one in Briarfield but you, because you 
can take it quietly.” 

“ Certainly there is nothing in the little mark to Bhock; its history will 
Bxplain." 

“ Small as it is, it has taken my sleep away, and made me nervous, 
thin, and foolish; because on account of that little mark, I am obliged to 
look forward to a possibility that has its terrors.” 

The sleeve was readjusted ; the bracelet replaced. 

“ Do you kuow that yon try me ?’ 4 he said, smiling. 41 1 am a patient 
sort ot a man, but my pulse ia quickening." 

14 Whatever happens, you will befrind me, Mr. Moore. You will give 
me the beuefit of your self-possession, aad not leave me at the mercy of 
agitated cowards 7” 

4> I make no promise now. Tell me the tale, and then exact what 
pledge you will.” 

“ it is a very short tale. I took a walk with Isabella and Gertrude one 
day, abont three weeks ago. They reached home before me: I staid 
behind to speak lo John. After leaving him, I pleased myself with lin¬ 
gering in the lane, where all was very still and shady: T was tired of 
chattering to the girls, and in uo hurry to rejoin them. As I stood lean¬ 
ing again*: the gate-pillar, thinking some very happy thoughts about my 
future life—for that morning 1 imagined that events were beginning to 
turn as I had long wished them to turn—” 

“ Ah! Nunneiy hud been with her the evening before!” thought Moore, 
pareuihetically. 

44 1 heard a panting sound ; a dog came rnnnin ' up the lane. I know 
mnat.of the dogs in this neighbourhood ; it was Pbcebe, one of Mr. Sam 
Wynne's pointers. Tne poor creature ran with her head down, her too- 
gne hanging out; she luoked as if braised and beaten all over. I called 
her; I meant to coax her into the house, and give her some water and 
dinner; I felt sure she had been iltused; hlr. Sam often fioga his pointers 
cruelly. She wsa too flurried to know me; aad whoa L attempted to pat 
her head, she turned aud snatched at my arm. Sho bit it so as to draw 
blood, then panting mi. Directly after, Mr.Wynne’s keeper came up carry¬ 
ing a gun. He asked if I had seen a dog; I told him I bad Been Pnoabe, 

44 You had better chain up Tarlar, ma'am,” be said, “aud tell your people 
to keep within the house; I am afiqr Pbtebe to shoot her, and the groum 
is gone another way. She is raging mad.” 

Mr. Moure leaned back in his chair, and folded his arms across his 


to do this.’’ 

Moore left bis desk, and permitted himself the recreation of one or 
two tarn8throngb the room. Stopping behind Sbirluy's chair, ho bent 
over h er, and said, in a low. emphatic voice— 

“I promise all you ask—without commeut, without reservation.” 

41 If female help ia needed, call iu my house-keeper, Mrs. Gilt: let her 
lay me out, if I die. She is attached to me. She wronged me again and 


again, and again and again I forgave her. She uow loves me, ami would 
not defraud mo of *a pin: confidence has made her honest; forbearance 


She wore her neat iu-dour dresB and silk epruu. This wus no Tfmlestri* chest: Miss Keeldar resumed her square of silk canvas, and continued 

~ „ .. * ^ _t . r __ .1_ it_liA _ ,L.. _at-.. *.♦ .* *L ..Ill_- - . • .1.4. ' 


from the fields, but a quiet, domestic character from the fireside. Mr. 
Moore bad her at advantage : be should have addressed her at once in 
solemn accents, and with rigid mien ; perhaps he would, had she looked 
saucy ; bdt her air never showed less ol eranerie ; a soft kind of youth¬ 
ful shyness depressed her eyelid and mantled on her cheek. The tutor 
stood silent. 

She made a full stop between the door aud bis desk- 

44 Did you want me, sir 7" she asked. 

44 1 veutured, M as Keeldar, to send for yon—that is, to ask sn iaterview 
of a few miuuos." 

She waited: she plied her needle. 

4 Well air (not Idling her eyes)—what about 7‘* 


ibe creatiou of a wreath ol Parmese violets. 

44 Ami you told no one, sought uo help, no cure: you would not come 
to me 7” 

44 1 got as far as the school room door; there my courage failed: I 
preferred to cushion the matter.” 

“ Why ? Whet can 1 demand batter in this world than to be of use to 
you?" 

“ I had no claim." 

“ Monstrous! And yon did nothing 7” 

“Yes: 1 walked straight into the laundry, where they are ironing 
mostoi the week, now that I have so many guests iu the bouse. While 
•he maid was busy crimping or starching, I took an Italian iron from the 


44 Be seated, liras. Toe subject [ would broach is oue of some moment: fire, and applied the light Bcarlet glowing tip to my arm: 1 bored it well 
perhaps 1 have hardly a right Pi approschit; it is possible 1 ought to iu: it cauterized the little wound. Then I went up siaira, 
frame an apology : it is possible no apology can excuse tue. The liberty ‘ I daresay you never once groaned 7" 

1 have takeo arises from a cimversatiuu with Henry. The b >y is unhrtp- I am suie I don’t know. I was very miserable. Not firm or tranquil 

PT about your health : all your friends are unhappy ou that subject, it is at oil, 1 ihink: there was no culm in my uiind.'' 

of your healib 1 would apeak.” 14 There was calm in your person. I remember listening the whole 


has made her kiudbearted. At this day, I can trust both her integrity, 
her courage, and her affection. Call her; but keep my good aunt and 
my timid cousins away. Once more, promise.” 

44 1 promise.” 

44 That ia good in you,” she said, looking np at him as he bent above 
her, aod smiling. 

44 Is itgood ? Does it comfort 7 ” 

44 Very much.” 

44 1 will be with yon—I and Mrs. Gill only—in any, in every extremity 
whore calm and fidelity are needed. No rash or coward haud shall med¬ 
dle.” 

44 Yet you think me childish ?" 

44 1 do.” 

44 Ah ! you despise me.” 

44 Do we despise children 7" 

“In fact, I am neither so strong, nor have 1 such pride in my strength 
as people think, Mr. Moore; nor am I so regardless of sympathy; but 
when I have auy grief, I fear to impart it to those I love, lest it should 
paia them; and to those whom I view with indifference, [ caunnt conde¬ 
scend t6 complain. After all, you should not tauut me with being child¬ 
ish; for if you were aa unhappy as I have been for the last three weeks, 
yon too would want some friend.” 

44 We all want a friond, do we not 7” 

44 AU of us that have any thing good in our natures.” 

44 Well, you have Caroline Helatone.” 

44 Yes. .... And you have Mr. Hall.” 

“ Yes.Mrs, Pryor is a wise, good woman: she can counsel you 

when yon need counsel." 

44 For your part, yoa have your brother, Robert,” 

44 For any right-hand defections, there is the Bev. Matthewsnn H els tone, 
M. A., to lean upon; far any left band fulling off, there is Hiram Yorke, 
Esq. Both elders pay yon homage.” 

44 1 never saw Mrs. Yorke so motherly to any yoang man as she is to 
yon. I don’t know how you have won her heart; but she is more ten- 
der to you than she is to her own eon*. You have, besides, your sister, 
Hortense,” 

41 It appears, we are both well provided.” 

44 It appears so." 

41 How thankful we ought to be!” 

“Yes.” 

41 How contented!” 

“ Yes." 

44 For my part, I am almost contented just now, and very thankful. 
Gratitude is a divine emotion: it fills the heart, but not to bursting: it 
warms it, but not to fever. I like to taste leisurely of bliss: devoured in 
haste, I do tint know Us flavour.” 

*' Still leauingou the back of Miss Keeldar’s chair, Moor 0 watched the 
rapid motion of her fingers, as the green and purple garland grew beneath 
them. After a prolonged pause, he again asked— 

“ Is the shadow quite gone ?" 

“ Wholly. At I teas two hoars since, and as I am now, are two differ¬ 
ent states ot existence, I believe, Mr. Moore, griefs and fears nursed in 
silence grow like Titan infants." 

41 You will cherish such feelings no more in silence.” 

“Not if I dare speak.” 

“ In using the word 4 dare,' to whom do you allude7" 

44 To you,” 

41 How is it applicable to me?" 

44 On account of your austerity and shyness." 

“ Why urn I austere aud shy 7" 

44 Because you are proud.” 

41 Why nm l proud 7", 

“ I should like to know: will yon be good enough to tell me?” 

“ Perhaps, because I am poor, for one reason: poverty and pride often 
go together.” 

“Tuat is such a nice reason: I should be charmed to discover an* 
other that would pair with it. Mate that turtle, Mr. Moore.” 

44 Immediately. What do you think of marrying to sober Poverty 
many-tinted Caprice?" 
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“ Are you oaprloloui ?" 

“ You are." 

« A libel. I am steady aa a rock: fixed the Polar Star." 

11 1 look out at loma early hoar of the day, and aee a fine, perfect rain 
bow, bright with promise, glorioualy spanning the beclouded welkin o 
life. An boar afterward I look again—half the arch it gone, and the res 
is faded. Still later, the stern sky denies that it ever wore so benign t 
symbol of hope." 

“Well, Mr Moore. you should contend againat theao changeful humours 
they are year beaetting ain. One never knows where to nave yon." 

“ Mias Keeldur, I hud once—for two years—a pupil who grew verj 
dear to me. Henry is dear, bat she was dearer. Henry never givea mi 
trouble: she—well—she did. I think she vexed me twenty-three boor 
out of the twenty four—” 

“She was never with yon above three hours, or'at the most six at i 
time." 

“ She sometimes spilled the draught from my cap, and she stole thi 
food from my plato; and when she had kept me unfed fora day (and tbs 
did not iuit me, for I am a man aoonstomed to take my meals with rea 
eonable relish, and to aroribe doe importance to the rational enjoyment o 
creature comforts)—" 

11 1 know yon do. I can tell what sort of dinners yon like best 
perfootly well. 1 know precisely tbe dishes yon prefer.” 

“ She robbed these dishes of flavour, and made a fool of me besides. 
Hike to sleep well. In my qnietdays, when I was my own man, I nevei 

t narrelled with the night for being long, nor cursed my bed for its thorns 
he changed all this." 

“ Mr. Moore—'• 

“ And having taken from mo peace of miud, and ease of life, sho took 
from mo herself; quite coolly—just as if, when she was gone, the world 
would be all the same to me. I knew I should see her again at some 
time. At tbe end of two years, it fell oat that we enconntered again un¬ 
der her own roof, where sue was mistress. How do yoa think she bore 
herself toward me. Miss Keeldar 1" 

■' Like one who had profited well by lessons learned from yourself." 
" She received me haughtily : she meted ont a wide spaoo between 
as, and kept me aloof by the reserved gesture, the rare and alienated 
glance, the word calmly civil." 

“ She was an excellent pupil! Having seen you distant, she at once 
learned to withdraw. Pray, sir, admire, in her hauteur, a careful improve¬ 
ment on yonr own coolness." 

“ Conscience, and honour, and the most despotic necessity, dragged me 
apart from her, and kept me sundered with ponderous fetters. She was 
free: she might have been dement." 

“ Never free to compromise her self-respect: to seek whero she had 
been shunned." 

" Then she was inconsistent: she tantalized as before. Whan I thought 
I had made up my mind to seeing in her only a lofty stranger, she would 
suddenly show me such a glimpse of loving simplicity—she would warm 
me with such a beam of reviving sympathy, sho would gladden an hoar 
with converse so gentle, gay, ana kindly, that I could no more shut my 
heart on her image, than I could close that door against her presence. 
Explain why she distressed me so." 

' “ She could not bear to be quite outcast; and then she would some¬ 
times geta notion into her head, on a cold, wet day, that tho school-room 
was no cheerful place, and feel it incumbent on her to go and see if yoa 
and Henry kept up a good fire; and once there, sho liked to stay." 

“ But she should not be changeful: if she came at all, sho sbonld come 
oftener” 

“ There is snch a thing as intrusion." 

“ To morrow you will not be as yon are to day." 

“I don’t know. Will you?” 

“ 1 am not mad, most noble Berenice! We may give one day to dream¬ 
ing, but the next we mast nweke; and I shall awake to purpose, tbe 
morning you are married to Sir Philip Nunnely, Tbe (ire shines on yoa 
and me, and shows us very clearly in the gloss, Miss Keeldar, and I have 
been gazing on the picture all the time I have beea talking. Look up! 
What a difference between your bead and mine I—I look old for thirty I" 

“ Ton aro so grave; you have sach a square brow; and yonr face is 
sallow. I never regard you as a young man, nor aa Robert's junior ” 
“Don't you? I thought not. Ioaagine Robert's clear-cut, handsome 
face looking over my shoulder. Does not the apparition mako vividly 
mauifest tbe obtuse mold of my heavy traits? There!" (he started) 
“ I have been expecting that wire to vibrate this last half hour." 

The diuuer-beil rang, and Shirley rose. 
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From Blackwood's Magazine. 

SIGISMUND FATELLO. 

CHAPTER I.-THE OPERA. 

It was a November night of the year 184-. 
For a week past, the play-biffs, upon the convenient 
but unsightly posts that disfigure the boulevards, 
had announced for that evening, in conspicuous 
capitals, the first performance of a new opera by 
a popular composer. Although the season of 
winter gayeties had scarcely begun, and country- 
houses and bathing-places retained a portion of the 
fashionable population of Paris, yet a string of 
elegant carriages, more or less coroneted, extended 
down the Rue Lepelletier, and deposited a distin¬ 
guished audience at the door of the Academic de 
Musique. The curtain fell upon the first act; 
and a triple round of applause, of which a little 
was attributable to the merits of the opera, and a 
good deal to the parchment palms of a well-drilled 
claque, proclaimed the composer’s triumph and the 
opera's success, when two men, entering the house 
at opposite sides, met near its centre, exchanged a 
familiar greeting, and seated themselves in con¬ 
tiguous stalls. Both belonged to the class which 
the lower orders of Parisians figuratively designate 
as gants jaunes; the said lower orders conscien¬ 
tiously believing primrose gloves to be a covering 
as inseparable from a dandy’s fingers as the natural 
epidermis. The younger of these two men, the 
Viscount Arthur de Mellay, was a most unexcep¬ 
tionable specimen of those lions dorts who, in 
modern French society, have replaced the mcrvcil- 
leux, the roues, and raffincs of former days. Sleek 
of face and Ted of lip, with confident eye and trim 
mustache, his “ getting up” was evidently the re¬ 
sult of deep reflection on the part of the most 
tasteful of tailors and scrupulous of valets. From 
his varnished boot-heel to the topmost wave of his 
glossy and luxuriant chevelurc, the severest critic 
of the mode would in vain have sought an imper¬ 
fection. Born, bred, and polished in the genial 
atmosphere of the noble faubourg, he was a credit 
to his club, the admiration of the vulgar, the pet of 
a circle of exclusive and aristocratic dames, whose 
approving verdict is fashionable fame. His neigh¬ 
bor in the stalls, some years older than liimsolf, 
was scarcely less correct in externals, although 
bearing his leonine honors much more carelessly. 
Like Arthur, he was a very handsome man, but 
his pale face and fair mustache contrasted with the 
florid cheek and dark hair of his companion. The 
Austrian Baron Ernest Von Steinfeld had acquired, 
by long and frequent residences in Paris, rights to 
Parisian naturalization. He had first visited the 
French capital in a diplomatic capacity, and, after 
abandoning that career, had spent a part of every 
year there as regularly as any native halitut of the 
club Grammont, the Chantilly race-course, and the 
Bois de Boulogne. Although a German and a 
baron, lm was neither coarse, nor stupid, nor 
smoky. He did not carry a tobacco-pipe in his 
pocket, or get muddled at dinner, or spit upon the 
floor, or participate in any other of (he nastinesses 
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common to the majority of his tribe. A nobleman 
in Austria, he would have been accounted a gen¬ 
tleman, and a highly bred one, in any country in 
the world. He was of old family, had been much 
about courts, held a military rank, possessed a castle 
and fine estate in the Tyrol, mortgaged to the very 
last xwanxiger of their value, was somewhat blast 
and troubled with the spleen, and considerably in 
debt, both in Vienna and Paris. He had arrived 
in the latter capital but a fortnight previously, after 
nearly a year’s absence, bad established himself in 
a small but elegant house in a fashionable quarter, 
and as he still rode fine horses, dressed and dined 
well, played high and paid punctually, nobody sus¬ 
pected how near he was to the end of his cash and 
credit; and that he had sacrificed the last remnant 
of his disposable property to provide ammunition 
for another campaign in Paris—a campaign likely 
to be filial, unless a wealthy heiress, a prize in the 
lottery, or an unexpected legacy, came in the nick 
of time to repair his shattered fortunes. 

The second act of the opera was over. The 
applause, again renewed, had again subsided, and 
the hum of conversation replaced the crash of the 
noisy orchestra, the warbling of Duprez, and the 
passionate declamation of Madame Stolz. The 
house was very full; the boxes were crowded with 
elegantly dressed women, a few of them really 
pretty, a good many appearing so by the grace of 
gas, rouge, and costume. The curtain was no 
sooner down than de Mellay, compelled by the 
despotism of the pit to silence during the perform¬ 
ance, dashed off at a colloquial canter, scattering, 
for his companion’s benefit, a shower of criticisms, 
and scandal, for which he found abundant subjects 
amongst his acquaintances in the theatre, and to 
which the baron listened with the curled lip and 
faint smile of one for whose palled palate caviar no 
longer has flavor, scarcely vouchsafing an occasion¬ 
al monosyllable or brief sentence when Arthur’s 
gossip seemed to require reply. His eyes wan¬ 
dered round the house, their vision aided by ti.a 
double glasses of one of those tremendous opera- 
telescopes by whose magnifying powers, it is said, 
the incipient wrinkle and the borrowed tint are in- 
fallably detected, and the very tricot of Taglioni is 
converted into a cobweb. Presently he touched 
the arm of Arthur, who had just commenced an 
animated ocular flirtation with a blue-eyed belle in 
a stage-box. The baron called his attention to a 
box on the opposite side of the theatre. 

“There is a curinns group,” he said. 

“ Oh, yes,” replied de Mellay, carelessly, level¬ 
ling his glass for a moment in the direction pointed 
out. “The Fatellos.” And he resumed his 
mute correspondence with the dame of the azure 
eyes. 

Steinfeld remained for a short space silent, with 
the thoughtful, puzzled air of a man who suspects 
he lias forgotten something he ought to remem¬ 
ber; but his efforts of memory were all in vain, 
and he again interrupted Arthur’s agreeable occu¬ 
pation. 

“Whom did you say?” he inquired ; indicat- 
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ing, by a glance rather than by a movement, the 
group that had riveted his attention. 

“ The Fatellus,” replied de Mellay, with a sort 
of surprise. “ But, pshaw ! I forget. You were 
at Venice last carnival, and they have not been 
twelve months at Paris. You have still to learn 
the affecting romance of Sigismund and Catalina: 
how the rod knight from Franconie did carry off 
the Paynim’a daughter—his weapons adapted to 
the century—bank-notes and bright doubloons, in 
lien of couched lance and trenchant blade. Why, 
when they arrived, all Paris talked of them for 
three days, and might have talked longer, had not 
Admiral Joinville brought over from Barbary two 
uncommonly large baboons, which diverted the 
public attention. They call them beauty and the 
beast—the Fatellos, I mean, not the baboons.” 

The persons who had attracted Steinfeld’s no¬ 
tice, and olicited this uncomplimentary tirade from 
the volatile viscount, occupied one of the best boxes 
in the theatre. In front were two ladies, likely to 
be the more remarked from the contrast their ap¬ 
pearance offered witli the Parisian style of beauty. 
Their jet-black hair, large ^Immid-sliaped eyes, and 
complexion of a rich glowing olive, betrayed their 
southern origin. Behind them sat a man of five- 
and-lhirty or forty; a tall, high-shouldered, un¬ 
gainly figure, with a profusion of reddish hair, and 
a set of Calmuck features of repulsive ugliness. 
His face was of an unhealthy paleness, excepting 
about the nose and cheekbones, which were blotched 
and heated ; and the harsh and nhslinalc expres¬ 
sion of his physiognomy was ill redeemed by the 
remarkably quick and penetrating glance of his 
small keen gray eyes. 

“ Do yon mean to say yonder ungainly boor is 
the husband of one of those two beautiful women, 
wlm look as if they had stepped out of a legend of 
the Alhambra, or of the vintage-piece by Leopold 
Robert ?” 

“ Certainly—husband of one, brother-in-law of 
the other. But I will tell you the whole’ story. 
Sigismund Fatello is one of those men born with 
a peculiar genius for money-gelling, who, if de¬ 
posited at the antipodes without a shoe to their 
foot, or a sou in their pocket, would cud by be¬ 
coming miUionnaires. Although little heard of in 
good society tiil a year ago, lie has long been well 
known on the Bourse,'and in foreign capitals, as a 
bold financier and successful speculator. Two 
years ago he had occasion to go to the south of 
Spain, to visit mines offered by the Spanish gov¬ 
ernment as security for the loan of two or three of 
his millions. Amongst other places he visited 
Seville, and wa3 there introduced to Don Geronimo 
Gomez Garcia Gonfalon, (and a dozen other names 
besides,) a queer old hidalgo, descended from Bo- 
abdil of the Bloody Crescent, or some such Moor¬ 
ish potentate. The dun dwelt in the shadow of 
the Giralda, and possessed two daughters reputed 
fair;—you see them there—judge for yourself. 
With one of these Fatello fell desperately in love, 
and asked her in marriage. The lady, who had 
no wish to abandon her native land for the society 


of so ugly and unpleasant a helpmate, demurred. 
But the suitor was urgent and the papa peremp¬ 
tory. Old Boabdil had an immense opinion of 
Fatello, was dazzled by his wealth and financial 
reputation, and insisted on his daughter’s mar¬ 
rying him, vowing that lie himself was poor as a 
poet, and that if she refused site should go to a 
nunnery. After the usual amount of tears, threats, 
and promises, the marriage took place. The de¬ 
scendant of the Saracen made an excellent bargain 
fur his child. Fatello, infatuated by his passion, 
would have agreed to any conditions, and made 
immense settlements on the beautiful Catalina. Ilis 
falher-iu-law, like an old semi-African hunks as he 
was, pleaded poverty, hard times, forced contribu¬ 
tions, and so forth, as excuses for giving his 
daughter no other portion than a few rather re¬ 
markable diamonds, and some antiquated plate 
dating from the kings of Granada, and belter 
suited for a Moorish museum than a Christian 
sideboard. Fatello, whose dealings with the 
Spanish government had given him no very ex¬ 
alted idea of the opulence of Spanish subjects, 
cared not for the old boy’s maravedis, and credited 
his plea of po'verty. A few weeks afterwards, 
Fatello and his wife being still in Seville, Boabdil 
retired for his usual siesta, but not reappearing at 
at the usual hour, a servant went to awaken him, 
and found him purple with apoplexy. The un¬ 
fortunate Saracen never spoke again. The next 
day he was buried, (they lose no time in those 
warm latitudes;) and behold, when the will was 
opened, he had left upwards of three millions of 
reals to his disconsolate daughters—about four 
hundred thousand francs to each of them. When 
the decencies had been observed in the way of 
mourning, and Fatello had finished his affairs, he 
brought his wife and tier sister to Paris, took a 
magnificent hotel in the Faubourg St. Honore, and 
gave Lucullian dinners, and entertainments sucli as 
are read of in the Arabian Nights, but rarely seen 
in the nineteenth century.” 

“And were his fetes well attended 1” 

“ Not quite immediately. At first everybody 
asked who this Mr. Fatello was, and nobody could 
tell. All sorts of queer stories were got up about 
him. Some said ho was a Polish Jew, formerly 
well known in Prague, and who had commenced 
his fortune by attending horse-fairs. Others—mis¬ 
led by his name, which lias an odd Italian sound— 
swore he was a Lombard, continuing the financial 
and speculative traditions of his race. He himself 
claims to be of a good Alsatian family; and I be¬ 
lieve the truth is, that his father was a small pro¬ 
prietor in a northern department, who sent his son 
to Paris, as a boy, to seek his fortune, which, by 
virtue of industry and arithmetic, he has been 
lucky enough to find. But people got tired of 
asking who, and changed the interrogation to what. 
This was much more easily answered—‘ The sig¬ 
nature of Sigismund Fatello is worth millions upon 
every exchange in Europe,’ was the prompt reply. 
You know our good Parisians, or rather, you know 
the world in general. If John Law, or Dr, Faus- 
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tus, returned upon earth, with wealth proceeding 
from the devil or a swindle, and gave banquets and 
balls, their rooms would not bo long empty. No 
more were those of Fatello, against whom, how¬ 
ever, nothing improper was ever substantiated, ex¬ 
cept a want of ancestors—a venial offence in 
these days, to be charged against a millionnaire! 
With a citizen king, and Jews in the chamber, or 
upon argent is the truest blazonry, my word for 
it.” 

“ By their assistance, then, he has got into good 
society?” said Steinfeld. 

“ Into almost the best. He has not made much 
progress beyond the Seine; but on this side the 
water, he is everywhere in good odor. They 
make much of him at the Tuileries and in diplo¬ 
matic circles; and in the Chaussee d’Antin, 
amongst the aristocracy of finance, his money gives 
him right to a high place. And if he plays the 
Amphitryon this winter, in the style he did the last, 
there is no saying whether some of our stiff-necked 
countesses of the vieille roche may not relent, and 
honor his halls with their transcendental presence. 
His entertainments of all kinds are quite super¬ 
lative ; and if he be a plebeian and a brute, his 
wife and sister, on the other hand, are graceful as 
gazelles, and date from the deluge. He is an ug- 
ly-looking monster, certainly,” added the handsome 
viscount; “ but fortune has atoned for nature’s 
stinginess. A man may forget his resemblance 
to a chimpanzee, when he has millions in his 
strong box, one of the finest houses, and best filled 
stables, and prettiest wives in Paris—when he 
possesses strength and health, and has every 
prospect of living long to enjoy the goods the gods 
have showered upon him.” 

“ Wrong in the last particular—quite wrong, 
my dear viscount,” said a bland and unctuous 
voice behind de Mellay. The young men turned 
and found themselves face to face with a comely 
middle-aged personage, whose snug costume of 
professional black was relieved by a red ribbon in 
the button-hole, and who, gliding into the stall in 
their rear, whilst they were engrossed with their 
conversation, had overheard its latter sentences. 

“ Ha! doctor,” exclaimed the visconnt, “ you 
here, and eaves-dropping! How am I wrong, most 
sapient and debonair of Galens?” 

Dr. Pilori was a physician-in high practice, and 
of a class not uncommon in Paris—at once a man 
of pleasure and a votary of science. With a fair 
share of talent and an inordinate one of self-con¬ 
ceit, he had pushed himself forward in his profes¬ 
sion, applying himself, in conformity with the 
Parisian rage for spicialites, particularly to one 
class of complaint. The lungs were the organ he 
had taken under hi3 special protection ; his word 
was law iii all cases of pulmonary disease. He 
was physician to an hospital, member of the Le¬ 
gion of Honor, and of innumerable learned soci¬ 
eties ; his portrait graced the shop-windowB of 
medical booksellers, whilst his works, on maladies 
of the lungs, occupied a prominent place on their 
shelves. His patients were numerous and his fees 
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large. So far the man of science. The man of 
pleasuse occupied a gorgeous apartment in the 
vicinity of the Madeleine; gave smart and frequent 
soirees, (as one means of increasing his connec¬ 
tion,) where singers of the first water gave their 
notes in payment of his advice. He was frequent¬ 
ly at.the opera—occasionally at the Cafe de Paris, 
lived on bad terms with his wife, and on good ones 
with a ballet-dancer, and was in request as an at¬ 
tendant at duels amongst the young dandies of the 
clubs, with mpsl of whom he was on a footing of 
familiarity amounting almost to intimacy. 

“ How am I wrong, doctor?” repeated de Mel¬ 
lay. 

“ In your prediction of Fatello’s longevity. Of 
course it is of him you speak?” 

“ Of no other. What ails him?” 

“ He is dying of consumption,” gravely re¬ 
plied Pilori. 

The viscount laughed incredulously, and even 
Steinfeld could not restrain a smile, so little ap¬ 
pearance was there of a consumptive habit in the 
robust frame, and coarse, rough physiognomy of 
the financier. * 

“ Laugh if you please, young gentlemen,” said 
the doctor. “It is no laughing matter for Mon¬ 
sieur Fatello, I can tell you. His life is not worth 
a year’s purchase.” 

“ You have been prescribing for him then, doc¬ 
tor?” said Arthur, maliciously. 

“ I have,” said the physician, suffering the hit 
to pass unnoticed. “ No longer ago than yester¬ 
day he consulted me for a trifling indisposition, 
and, in studying his idiosyncrasy, I detected the 
graver disease. What do you think he called me 
in for? I ought not to tell these things, but the 
joke is too good to keep. He was annoyed abont 
the blotches on*his face—anxious for a clear com¬ 
plexion. In what strange places vanity finds a 
corner! Poor fellow ! ho little thinks how soon 
the worms will be at work upon his cuticle.” 

“ You did not tell him, then ?” said de Mellay, 
still doubtful of the doctor’s sincerity, and with a 
sort of shuddeT at his dissecting-room style. 

“ What was the use? The seeds of decay are 
too deeply set to be eradicated by the resources of 
art. Although to a non-medical eye he presents 
little appearance of pulmonary derangement, the 
malady has already taken firm hold. Probably it 
is hereditary. It advances slowly but surely, and 
will not be turned aside. TIib forms of that ter¬ 
rible disease are many and various, from the pul- 
monia fulminante of Spain, and the galloping con¬ 
sumption of our island neighbors, to .those more 
tedious varieties whose ravages extend over years, 
to kill as' surely at last. But I do not tell you 
that I shall not inform M. Fatello of his condition. 
It is dur duty to strive to the last, even when we 
have no hope but in a miracle. I shall see him 
to-morrow and break the matter to him.” 

“And send him to Italy or Madeira, I suppose,” 
said Steinfeld, with an appearance of greater in¬ 
terest than he had previously taken ill the conver¬ 
sation. 
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“What for? As well let him die in Paris, 
where he will at least have all the alleviations the 
resources of art and high civilization can afford. 
But enough of the subject. And you, young gen¬ 
tlemen, say nothing of what I have told you, or 
you will damage my reputation for discretion.” 

The rise of the curtain put a period to the con¬ 
versation, and, before the act was over, a box- 
keeper delivered a letter to Dr. Pilori, who, after 
reading it, rose with a certain air of importance and 
solicitude, and hurried out of the theatre—his sortie 
provoking a smile amongst some of the habitual 
frequenters of the stalls, who were accustomed to 
see this manccuvre repeated with a frequency that 
gave it the air of an advertisement. The opera 
over, Steinfeld and do Mellay left the house to¬ 
gether, and, whilst driving along the boulevard, 
the sentence of death pronounced so positively by 
Pilori upon Fatello, was the subject of their con¬ 
versation. The viscount was incredulous, took it 
for a hoax, and would have amused the club by its 
repetition, and by a burlesque of Pilori’s dogmatical 
and pompous tone, had not Steinfeld urged him to 
be silent on the subject, lest lie should injure the 
indiscreet physician. Arthur promised to say 
nothing about it, and soon forgot the whole affair 
in the excitement of a bouiUotte-i able. Steinfeld, 
equally reserved, neither forgot the doctor’s prophe¬ 
cy, nor doubted the conviction that dictated it. De 
Mellay’s gossip about the Fatellos had doubtless 
excited bis curiosity, and given him a wish to know 
them—for, two days afterwards, his elegant coupe 
drove into the court of their hotel, and a dandified 
secretary of legation presented, in due form, the 
Baron Ernest Von Steinfeld to the wealthy finan¬ 
cier and his handsome wife and sister. 

CHAPTER II.-THE MASQUERADE. 

Three months had elapsed, and Paris was in 
full carnival. Since the beginning of the year, 
the town had been kept in a state of unusual ex¬ 
citement by the anticipation of a ball, for which 

the rich and fashionable Countess de M- had 

issued invitations to her immense circle of friends 
and acquaintances. The position of the countess 
—who, herself the daughter of an illustrious 
house, and reckoning amongst her ancestors and 
their alliances more than one sovereign prince and 
constable of France, had married a man enriched 
and ennobled by Napoleon—gave her peculiar fa¬ 
cilities for collecting around her all that was dis¬ 
tinguished and fashionable in Paris, and for 
blending the various coteries into which political 
differences, as much as pride of descent on the 
one hand, and pride of purse on the other, split the 
higher circles of Parisian society. Her invitations 
included stiff-necked legitimists from the dull but 
dignified streets of St. Germain’s faubourg, noble 
as a La Tremouille or a Montmorency, and still 
sulking against the monarchy of the 7th August; 
wealthy parvenus from the Chaussee d’Antin, mil¬ 
itary nobles of imperial fabrication, Russian prin¬ 
ces, English lords, Spanish grandees; diplomatists 


by the dozen, and a prince or two of the reigning 
family. Under ordinary circumstances, Madame 

ge M-might have hesitated to hring together 

so heterogeneous an assemblage—to have mingled 
in the same saloons all these conflicting vanities, 
opinions, and prejudices ; but the character of her 
entertainment removed the inconveniences of such 
confrontation. It was no ordinary ball or common¬ 
place route of which the palatial mansion of the 
countess was upon this occasion to be the scene. 
She had conceived the bold idea of resuscitating, 
upon a large scale, an amusement which in Paris 
has long since degenerated into vulgar license and 
drunken saturnalia. Her entertainment was to 
be a masquerade, to which no one was to come 
with uncovered face or in ordinary costume. A 
mask and a disguise were as essential to obtain 
entrance, as was the ticket of admission sent to 
each individual invited, and which was to be de¬ 
livered up at the door, accompanied by the hol¬ 
der’s engraved visiting card. This precaution 
was to guard against the recurrence of an unpleas¬ 
ant incident that had occurred two years previous¬ 
ly at a minor entertainment of similar character, 
when two ingenious professors of legerdemain, 
better known to the police than to the master of 
the house, found their way into the ball-room 
under the convenient covering of dominos, and de¬ 
parted, before their presence was discovered, car¬ 
rying with them a varied assortment of watches, 
purses, and jewellery. 

The night of the much talked-of fete had ar¬ 
rived; the tailors, milliners, and embroiderers, 
who, for a month past, had slaved in - the service 
of the invited, had brought home the results of 
their labors ; the fashionable hair-dressers had had 
a hard day’s work—some hundreds of wreaths and 
nosegays, which in June would have been beauti¬ 
ful, and in January seemed miraculous, and whose 
aggregate cost was a comfortable year’s income, 
had been composed by the tasteful fingers of the 
Parisian flower-girls. The hour was at hand, 
and many a fair bosom palpitated with pleasurable 
anticipations. The hotel of the rich Fatello, as 
the successful speculator was usually called, had 
its share of the bustle of preparation ; but at last, 
knotty questions of costume were satisfactorily 
settled, and the ladies committed themselves to the 
hands of their tire-women. In his library sat 
Sigismimd Fatello, opening a pile of notes and 
letters that had accumulated there since afternoon. 
Some he had read and put carefully aside; to 
others he scarcely vouchsafed a glance ; whilst a 
third class were placed apart for perusal at greater 
leisure. At last, he opened one by whose con¬ 
tents he was strangely moved, for, on reading 
them, he started and turned pale, as if stung by 
an adder. Passing his hand over his eyes, as 
though to clear his vision, he stood up and placed 
[ the paper in the very strongest glare of the power¬ 
ful Carcel lamp illuminating the room. A second 
time he read, and his agitation visibly increased. 
Its cause was a small note, containing but four 
lines, written in a feigned hand. It was an anony- 
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mous letter, striking him in his most vulnerable 
point. Again and again he perused it, striving 
to recognize the handwriting, or conjecture the 
author. All his efforts were in vain. Once, 
inspired by his good genius, he crushed the 
treacherous paper in his hand, and approached 
the fire-place to destroy it in the flames. But, 
as he drew near the logs that glowed and 
crackled on the hearth, his pace became slower 
and slower, untily he finally stood still, smoothed 
the crumpled paper, and once more devoured its 
contents. Then he walked several times up and 
down the apartment, with a hurried step. The 
three months that had elapsed since Arthur de 
Mellay and Baron Steinfeld had met in the stalls 
at the opera, had not passed over the head of 
Fatello without producing a certain change in his 
appearance. He was thinner and paler, his eyes 
were more sunken, and a dark line was pencilled 
beneath them. The change, however, was not 
such as an indifferent person would notico; it 
might proceed from many causes—from mental 
labor, uneasiness, or grief, as well as from bodily 
disease—the idea of which latter was unlikely to 
enter the head of a careless observer of his mas¬ 
sive frame and features, and of the general appear¬ 
ance of great muscular strength, still remarkable 
in the ill-favored financier. Now, however, he 
was unusually pale and haggard. The letter he 
still held in his hand had worked upon him like a 
malevolent charm, hollowing his cheek and wrink¬ 
ling his brow. For nearly half an hour lie con¬ 
tinued his monotonous walk, alternately slackening 
and accelerating his pace. At times he would 
come to a momentary halt, with the absent air of 
one absorbed in working out a puzzling problem. 
At last he opened a secretaire, touched a spring 
which made a secret drawer fly open, placed in 
■this drawer the letter that had so greatly disturbed 
him, closed the desk, and, lighting a taper, took 
4he direction of his wife’s sitting-room, in the op¬ 
posite wing of tho hotel. 

Madame Fatello and Mademoiselle Sebastiana 
Gonfalon were equipped for the ball and in readi¬ 
ness to depart. Between the two sisters, in whose 
ages there was a difference of two years, so strong 
a resemblance existed that they frequently were 
taken for twins. Exactly of the same stature, 
they had the same large dark eyes, abundant hair, 
and brown tint of skin, and the same mouth, not 
very small, but beautiful in form, and adorned with 
teeth of dazzling whiteness. Both had the grace 
and fascination for which their countrywomen are 
renowned. The chief difference between them 
was an expression. Catalina was the more serious 
of the two; her gravity sometimes verged upon 
8ullenness, and this was especially observable since 
she had been compelled to a marriage repugnant 
to her feelings, but which she had lacked energy 
and courage to resist. Her father would have 
found it a far less easy task to force Sebastiana to 
a union opposed to her inclinations. As high- 
spirited as her sister was irresolute, Mademoiselle 
Gonfalon was one of those persons whose obsti¬ 


nacy is increased by every attempt at coercion. 
Laughing and lively, amidst all her gay coquetries 
there still was a decision in her classically mould¬ 
ed chin and slightly compressed lip, and a some¬ 
thing clandestine but resolute in her eye, which a 
physiognomist would have interpreted as denoting 
a degree of intelligence and a passionate strength 
of character denied by nature to her feebler sister. 
Upon this evening, however, it might have been 
thought the two young women had exchanged 
characters. Sebastiana, in general all smiles and 
sprightliness, was thoughtful and preoccupied, al¬ 
most anxious; whilst the listless and melancholy 
Catalina had an unusual appearance of gayely and 
animation. Her cheek was flushed, her eyes 
were brilliant, and she looked repeatedly at a 
jewelled bijou-watch, as though she would fain 
have advanced the hour at which she could with 
propriety make her entrance into Madame de 
M-’s saloons. 

The door opened and Fatello came in. By a 
powerful exertion of that self-command which ho 
possessed in no ordinary degree, he had banished 
from his countenance nearly every trace of re¬ 
cent agitation. He was perhaps a shade paler 
than usual, but his brow was unclouded, and his 
uncouth countenance was lighted up by the most 
agreeable smile it could assume. 

“ So, ladies,” he said, with a liveliness that sat 
but clumsily upon him ; “ you are armed for con¬ 
quest. Accept my compliments on the excellent 
taste of your costumes. They are really charm¬ 
ing. If you are detected, it will hardly be by 
your dress. Those loose robes and that convenient 
cowl are the best possible disguises.” 

“ All the better!” cried Sebastiana. “Noth¬ 
ing like the dear black domino, under which you 
can be impertinent as you like,' with scarce a pos¬ 
sibility of discovery. There will be fifty such 
dresses as ours in the room.” 

“No doubt of it,” replied her brother-in-law, 
thoughtfully. And his piercing green-gray eye 
scanned the dominos that shrouded tho graceful 
figures of his wife and her sister. They were 
plain black satin; but the art of the maker 
had contrived to impart elegance to the costume 
which, of all others, generally possesses it the 
least. The two dresses were exactly alike, except 
that Catalina’s was tied at the wrists with lilac 
ribbons, whilst nothing broke the uniform black¬ 
ness of her sister’s garb. Black gloves and 
masks, and two bouquets of choice exotics, the 
masterpieces of the celebrated hnuquetiere of the 
Madeleine boulevard, completed the ladies’ equip¬ 
ment. 

“ I am sorry,” said Fatello, “ to deny myself 
the pleasure of accompanying you to the countess' 
fete; but I am behindhand with my correspondence, 
and have received important letters, which I must 
answer by the morning’s post. My night, a part 
of it at least, will be passed at the desk instead of 
in the ball-room.” 

There was nothing in this announcement to ex¬ 
cite surprise; the tone and manner in which it 
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was made were perfectly natural; but, neverthe¬ 
less, Sebastians Gonfalon darted a keen, quick 
glance at her brolher-in-law, as though seeking in 
his words a double meaning or disguised purpose. 
Madame Fatello showed neither surprise nor dis¬ 
appointment, but, approaching a table, she took 
from a costly basket of gold filagree, overflowing 
with cards and invitations, an envelope containing 
three tickets for the masquerade. Selecting two 
of them, she threw the third into the hasket, and 
again looked at her watch. At that moment the 
door opened, and her carriage was announced. 

“ Come, Sebastians,” said Madame Fatello, im¬ 
patiently. “ Good-night, M. Fatello.” And, with 
a slight bow to her husband, she passed into the 
ante-room. 

“ Good-night, Sigismnnd,” said Sebastiana. 
" Change your mind and follow us.” 

“ Impossible,” said Fatello, with the same smil¬ 
ing countenance as before.. 

Sebastiana followed her sister. Fatello lingered 
a few moments in the drawing-room, and then re¬ 
turned to his study. As he entered it, he heard 
the roll of the carriage-wheels driving out of the 
court. 

The masquerade given by the Countess de M- 

was that kind of magnificent and extraordinary en¬ 
tertainment which forms the event of the year in 
which it occurs; which is long held up as a pat¬ 
tern to gala-givers, and as marking a red-letter 
epoch in the annals of fashion and pleasure. Noth¬ 
ing was spared to make it in all respects perfect. 
An entire floor of the countess’ vast mansion had 
been cleared, for the occasion, of all superfluous 
furniture; three splendid saloons were appropriated 
to dancing; two others, equally spacious, to re¬ 
freshments. In these, the appetites of the guests 
had been richly catered for. One was the coflee- 
huuse, the other the restaurant. In the former, on 
a multitude of small marble tables, a regiment of 
attentive waiters served ices and sherbets, wine and 
chocolate, coffee and liqueurs. In the latter, tables 
were laid for supper, and upon each of them lay a 
printed bill of fare, where the hungry made their 
selection from a list of the most delicate dishes, 
whoso appearance followed the order with a celer¬ 
ity that would have done honor to the best-appointed 
hotel in Paris. A long, wide gallery, and some 
smaller rooms, were used as a promenade, where 
the company freely circulated. In a music-hall, a 
strong party of professional singers kept up an un¬ 
ceasing concert for the entertainment of all comers; 
and in a chamber fitted up as a tent, an Italian jug¬ 
gler, with peaked beard, and in antique costume 
of black velvet, performed tricks of extraordinary 
novelty and ingenuity. Every part and corner of 
this magnificent suite of apartments was lighted a 
giorno, draped with colored silks and muslins, and 
enlivened by a profusion of tall mirrors, multiply¬ 
ing tenfold the fantastical figures of the maskers 
and the flame of the countless bougies. Many hun¬ 
dreds of porcelain vases, containing the choicest 
plants, forced prematurely into flower, and all re¬ 
markable for brilliancy of color or fragrance of 


perfume, lined the broad corridors and the recesses 
of the windows, which latter were further filled by 
admirably executed transparencies, forming a series 
of views from the Italian lakes. The whole resem¬ 
bled a scene from fairy-land, or an enchanted palace, 
raised by the wand of some benevolent gnome for 
the delectation of the sons and daughters of mor¬ 
tality. If the entertainment was of unparalleled 
magnificence, the appearance of the guests did it 
no discredit. Tasteful and ingeniously devised 
costumes crowded the apartments; history and 
romance had been ransacked for characters; the 
most costly materials had been lavishly employed 
in the composition of dresses for that one night’s 
diversion. All was glitter of jewels, wave of 
plumes, and rustle of rich brocades. In diamonds 
alone, an emperor’s ransom was displayed ; and 
more than one fair masker bore upon her neck and 
arms, and graceful head, the annual revenue of 
half-a-dozen German princes. 

As Sebastiana had predicted, there was a con 
siderable sprinkling of dominos amongst the motley 
throng; and as usual, of those who had selected 
that dress, more favorable to concealment and in¬ 
trigue than to display of personal graces or costly 
ornaments, at least one half had preferred black to 
any other color. These latter seemed the subject 
of the particular attention of- one of their number, 
who, soon after twelve o’clock, made his appear¬ 
ance in the ball-room. Impatience to share in the 
much-talked-of fete, had rendered the invited punc¬ 
tual ; by that hour nearly all had arrived, and in 
such numbers that the rooms, though so large and 
numerous, were crowded at least as much as was 
convenient and consistent with circulation* Hence 
the'black domino was frequently impeded in the 
rapid movements he commenced whenever one of 
his own species—that is to say, a domino of the 
same color—caught his eye, movements which had 
for their object to meet or overtake the person of 
garb similar to his own. On such occasions, so 
great was his impatience, that in a public ball-room 
he would surely have incurred a quarrel by the 
somewhat too vigorous use he made of his elbows. 

But Madame de M-’s well-bred guests merely 

shrugged their shoulders, and wondered who the 
manant could be who thus imported into their elite 
society the unceremonious usages of an opera-house 
masquerade. The black domino heeded not their 
mute wonderment, nor cared for the unfavorable 
impression he might leave upon the ribs and the 
minds of those he jostled. He was evidently look¬ 
ing for somebody, and however discouraging the 
task of seeking one particular black domino in a 
crowded masquerade, where there were two or 
three score of them, he persevered, in spite of re¬ 
peated disappointments. At last it seemed as if 
success had rewarded his constancy. With the 
suddenness and certainly of a well-broken pointer, 
he came to a dead stop at sight of a black satin 
domino leaning on the arm of an elegant Hungarian 
hussar. To the steps of this couple he thencefor¬ 
ward attached himself. Whithersoever they went,, 
he followed, keeping at sufficient distance to pre- 
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vent their noticing his pursuit; regulating his pace 
by theirs, but occasionally accelerating it so as to 
pass them, and lingering for a second when close 
at their side as if trying to distinguish the tones of 
their voices, or to catch a few words of their dis¬ 
course. Whilst thus engaged, he did not observe 
that he had himself become an object of attention 
to a third black domino, who, previously to him, 
had been dogging, but at greater distance, and 
with still more precaution than he observed, the 
steps of the hussar and his companion. The curi¬ 
osity and caution of domino No. 3 appeared to re¬ 
ceive fresh stimulus from the apparition of a rival 
observer, over whose movements he kept careful 
watch, but from afar, and concealed as much as 
possible amongst the crowd, somewhat after the 
fashion in which the red Indian observes, from his 
shelter amidst the trees of the forest, the movements 
of the hunter, who himself watches from an ambush 
the course of a herd of deer. 

The only portion of the apartments thrown open 
to the maskers that was not rendered light as day 
by a profusion of wax candles, was a vast conser¬ 
vatory, the entrance to which was through two 
large French windows, opening out of one of the 
dancing rooms. Paved with a mosaic of divers- 
colored marbles and fanciful device, it contained a 
choice collection of exotics and evergreens, of such 
remarkable size and beanty, that the topmost leaves 
of many of them rustled against the elevated glass 
roof. These trees and shrubs were so arranged as 
to form a sort of miniature labyrinth, upon whose 
paths a mild light was thrown by lamps of colored 
glass suspended to the branches. This illumina¬ 
tion, although ample to guide the steps of the 
promenaders between the verdant and flowering 
hedges, seemed but a twilight, from its contrast 
with the broad glare of the adjoining apartments. 
The change from a strong to a subdued light had 
been purposely contrived by the judicious arrangers 
of the fete, as a relief for eyes wearied by the bril¬ 
liancy of the ball-room. As yet, however, few 
persons seemed eager for the transition, and the 
conservatory was little resorted to except at the 
close of a dance, when its comparatively fresh 
atmosphere was gladly sought. 

Quadrilles had just commenced in all the dancing- 
rooms, when the Hungarian hussar and his domino, 
making their way slowly and with some difficulty 
in rear of the dancers, took refuge in the conser¬ 
vatory from the din of music and pressure of the 
crowd. They were evidently so absorbed in their 
conversation, so much alone in the midst of the 
multitude, that their eternal pursuer ventured unu¬ 
sually near to them, and was close at their heels, 
when they passed through the glass door. Then, 
instead of continuing to follow them, he struck 
into another path, which ran nearly parallel to the 
one they took. On reaching a circle of beautiful 
arbutus, whose white bells and bright strawberries 
gleamed like pearls and blood-drops in the light 
of the purple lamps that hung amongst them, the 
hussar and his companion paused beside a por¬ 
phyry basin, supported by a sculptured, pedestal 


of the same material. For a few moments they 
stood silent, gazing at the gold-fish that swam 
their monotonous circle in the basin; and at the 
little fountain that spouted Up in its centre. Then 
leaning upon the edge of the vase, they resumed 
their conversation in tones less guarded than before, 
for here they might almost consider thenoselves 
alone—the few groups and couples sauntering in 
the conservatory being too much engrossed in iheir 
own discourse to heed that of others. The Hun¬ 
garian removed his mask, still, however, holding 
it ready to apply to his face in case of intrusion ; 
whilst the domino contented herself with raising 
the silken beard of hers, to allow the musical tones 
proceeding from a pair of rosy and youthful lips 
to fall more clearly upon her companion’s ear. 
Thus they continued a conversation apparently of 
deep interest to both, and which they suspended 
only when some passing party of masks lingered 
for an instant beside the fountain, until the end of 
the quadrille brought a throng of dancers into the 
conservatory. Then they left the place, and saun¬ 
tered back into the ball-room. 

Meanwhile, the third domino watched the con¬ 
servatory doors with a lynx-eyed vigilance worthy 
a pupil of the celebrated Vidocq. Although the 
loose black dress might have covered either a short 
man or a woman of the middle stature, the deli¬ 
cacy of the gloved fingers, and of the tiny foot 
that peeped from below its border, left little doubt 
as to the sex-of its wearer. From a convenient 
position on the steps leading np to an orchestra, 
the fringe of her mask confined by a band, so as to 
prohibit even a glimpse of her ivory chin, she sub¬ 
jected to a rigid scrutiny all who issued from the 
conservatory. Suddenly, from the door nearest 
to her, the hussar and hia companion made their 
appearance, and as they passed, she shrouded her¬ 
self behind the portly figure and sumptuous em¬ 
broideries of a Venetian doge. Then she resumed 
her watch, and a minute had not elapsed when 
she saw the tall black domino, whom-she had ob¬ 
served during the evening, reenter the dancing- 
room and make his way as fast as the crowd would 
allow him to the nearest door of exit, with a hur¬ 
ried and irregular step, hardly to be explained other¬ 
wise than by sudden illness or violent emotion. She 
followed him to the head of the staircase, down 
which he rushed, disappearing at its foot through 
the crowd of lackeys in the hall. Having seen 
this, she reentered the ball-room, sought out the 
hussar and his companion, and soon afterwards 
was whirling with the former in the giddy circles 
of a waltz. 

Some hours later, as the Hungarian retired 
from the ball, almost borne along in the dense 
stream of masks that now flowed through the 
rooms, he felt a momentary pressure of his hand. 
A paper remained in its palm, upon which his fin¬ 
gers mechanically closed. Amidst the ever-moving 
throng it was impossible to detect the person from 
whom he had received it. By this time a large 
portion of the company, oppressed by the heat 
had unmasked, but he knew none of the faces he 
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bsw around him, whilst of those who had pre¬ 
served their vizards he could fix on none as object 
of suspicion. So soon as he could extricate him¬ 
self from the crowd, he unfolded the paper. It 
contained the following mysterious words, hastily 
scrawled with a pencil:— 

One whom you think asleep wakes and watches. 
He is here ; has followed and overheard you, and 
will seek revenge. Be prepared. Proof is difficult; 
denial may be safety. Adopt it at all risks. Masked, 
the sisters are undistinguishable. Credit this warn¬ 
ing from a sincere'friend. 

Thrice the Hungarian perused this mysterious 
billet; and then, thrusting it into the breast of his 
richly braided jacket, slowly left the house. 

CHAPTER III.-THE ACCUSATION. 

The house selected by Baron Ernest von Stein- 
feld, wherein to pass what might possibly be his 
last season in Paris, was situated in the Rue St. 
Lazars. It was one of those buildings, of frequent 
occurrence in modern Parisian architecture, which 
seem intended to gratify the taste of such persons 
as prefer the English fashion of occupying an en¬ 
tire house, to the French one of dwelling upon a 
floor. At the bottom of a paved court-yard, 
around three sides of which was built a large 
mansion containing many tenants, stood one of 
those edifices known in French parlance as pavil¬ 
ions—not that they possess a dome, resemble a 
tent, or, for the most part, have any of the quali¬ 
ties of a summer-house, but because, iu Paris, the 
term “ house” is grudgingly bestowed upon a 
building of less than five stories and thirty or forty 
rooms. This pavilion had but three stories and a 
dozen rooms; it was a particularly complete and 
independent habitation, standing well back from 
the body of the house, under whose number it was 
included, and of which, although detached, it was 
considered to form part; and having two entrances, 
one through the court, the other from a lane run¬ 
ning at right angles with the street. The ground- 
floor contained, besides a light and commodious 
vestibule and servants’ offices, only one apartment, 
a handsome dining-room, in which, however, it 
was impossible, for three quarters of the year, to 
dine without lamps—the daylight admitted by its 
one broad window being greatly limited by the 
walls of a nook of garden, and by the impending 
branches of a laburnum and acacia, which mingled 
their boughs in affectionate union, twin lords of a 
square yard of grass, and of a fathom’s length of 
flower-bed, and in the spring-time rejoiced the in¬ 
mates of the pavilion with the odorous rustle of 
their yellow clusters and rose-colored blossoms. 
The first floor contained two pleasant drawing¬ 
rooms and a boudoir ; the second, bath, bed, and 
dressing-rooms. The roof, flat arid surrounded by 
a parapet, commanded a view over the adjacent 
gardens of an extensive bathing establishment and 
tnaison de santi, and was no unpleasant resort, on 
a fine day, for persons desirous to inhale the fresh 
air, or to scent it with the fumes of Havana’s 


weed. This pavilion, described by the Petiics 
Affiches as fraichemmt dicore. —the said decoration 
consisting in fresh paint and paper, and in a profusion 
of that cheerful French luxury, large and excel¬ 
lent mirrors—was rented for six months by Baron 
Steinfeld, who had hired for the same period, 
from a fashionable upholsterer—for a sum which 
would almost have furnished the house perma¬ 
nently in a plainer manner—a complete set of fur¬ 
niture, against whose perfect elegance and good 
taste not a syllable could be breathed. His estab¬ 
lishment was as correct as his residence. It con¬ 
sisted, in the first place, of a French cook, with 
whose sauces Arthur de Mellay had repeatedly 
expressed his willingness to eat a fragment of his 
father ; which offer—considering the worthy count 
had been a guardsman in the time of Louis XVI., 
and, consequently, was neither young nor tender 
—was certainly a high testimonial to the merits 
of sauce and cook. Then came an Italian valet, 
quite as skilful a personage in his way as the pro¬ 
fessor of gastronomic science—-speaking three or 
four languages, accumulating in his own individu¬ 
ality the knowledge and acquirements of a legion 
of hairdressers, perfumers, and the like—thor¬ 
oughly versed in the arcana of the toilet, a secre¬ 
tary in case of need, and a perfect Mercury in 
matters of intrigue. The third person of Stein- 
feld’s household, the last, and also by much the 
least—physically speaking, that is to say, but by 
no means, in his own estimation—was one of those 
miniature tigers, (copied from the English, and 
essential appendages to the establishment of a Paris 
lion,) who look as if they had been subjected to 
that curious Chinese process by which lofty slii'ubs 
and forest trees are stunted to dimensions that per¬ 
mit the plantation of a grove in a flower-pot— 
wizen-faced, top-bonted abortions, uniting the mis¬ 
chief and the proportions of a monkey, and fright¬ 
fully precocious in every species of villany. The 
house also contained, during the day', an old 
Frenchwoman, of a species indigenous and con¬ 
fined to Paris—the patient butt of the cook’s ill- 
humors and of the groom’s pranks, with bearded 
chin and slipshod feet, and willing for any sort of 
dirty work, from the scouring of a kettle to the 
administration of the remedy renowned in French 
pharmacy. 

It was an hour past noon on the day succeeding 
the Countess of M-’s masquerade, and Stein¬ 

feld sat alone at breakfast. It were more correct 
to say that he sat at the breakfast table ; for the 
savory meal before him was still untasted, and he 
seemed in no haste to attack it. In vain the green 
oysters from Ostend lay invitingly open, and one 
of the Chevet’s pies displayed, through a triangu¬ 
lar aperture iu its crust, the tender tints of an 
exquisite foie-gras^- the result of the martyrdom 
of some unhappy Strasburg duck ; in vain a fra¬ 
grant steam of truffles oozed from beneath the 
j covers of two silver dishes, fresh from the labora- 
i tory of Macedoine the cook, and mingled its odors 
with the flowery aroma of a bottle of Sauteroe, 
from which Rufini the valet had just extracted the 
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long yellow-sealed cork. Apparently, none of 
these creature-comforts dwelt in the desires of the 
baron, who sat sideways to the table, his chin 
resting on his hand, gazing upon vacancy with an 
intenseness bespeaking deep preoccupation. One 
acquainted with Steinfeld’s circumstances would 
have hesitated little in conjecturing the nature of 
the unpleasant reflections in which he Beemed 
absorbed. They might very well have for motive 
the unprosperous state of his exchequer, the heavy 
incumbrances weighing upon the hereditary acres, 
the approaching decease of that convenient but 
fickle ally, on whose succor half the world exist, 
and whose name is credit. The baron had been 
anything but a prudent man. Too careless of the 
future, he had neglected fortune when she oflTered 
herself to his embrace; and now she revenged 
herself by averting her countenance. Of high 
descent and fair estate, handsome person and fasci¬ 
nating manners, fur some years Steinfeld might 
have aspired to the hand of almost any heiress in 
Vienna or Paris; Numerous were the matrimo¬ 
nial overtures that had been more or less directly 
made to him, at a time when, in love with his 
bachelorhood, and celebrated for his bonnes for¬ 
tunes, he looked upon the bonds of hymen as the 
most oppressive of fetters, intolerable even when 
sheathed in gold. The matchmakers, repulsed 
without exception, at last renounced all further 
attempts upon the hand of the handsome Austrian 
—as Steinfeld was generally called in Paris— 
and declared him an incorrigible partisan of celi¬ 
bacy. To the unmolested enjoyment of his bach¬ 
elor bliss the baron was for some years left, until 
one morning he awoke to the disagreeable con¬ 
sciousness that profuse expenditure had done its 
work, and that ruin or a rich marriage were the 
only alternatives left him. He was fully alive to 
the difficulties placed in the way of the latter by 
the change in his circumstances. His ancient 
name and personal advantages remained, but his 
fair estate was in the hands of the harpies; and 
however disposed romantic young ladies might be 
to overlook this misfortune, prudent papas would 
deem it a serious stumbling-block. Then it was 
that', roused by horrid visions of approaching 
poverty from his usual state of happy insouciance, 
the baron gathered together the relics of his past 
opulence, squeezed and exhausted every remain¬ 
ing resource, and, assuming a bold front against 
bad fortune, returned to Paris, with much the 
feelings of a soldier who screws up all his energies 
to conquer or to die. It was no apprehension, 
however, as to the result of this final struggle— 
no nervous trepidation arising from the imminence 
of his situation, that now clouded Steinfeld’s brow 
and spoiled his appetite. On the contrary he 
deemed victory secure, and beheld himself, in no 
remote perspective, emerging triumphantly from 
his difficulties, even as a snake, casting its shabby 
skin, reappears in glittering scales of gold. He 
had not wasted the three months he had passed 
in Paris, and was well satisfied with the result of 
his exertions. His present uneasiness had a dif¬ 


ferent origin—one similar to the cause by which, 
some fifteen hours previously, we saw Sigisraund 
Fatello so deeply moved. The baron turned and 
twisted in his hand a letter, to whose contents he 
again and again recurred, pondering them intent¬ 
ly. Like that received by the banker, the billet 
was anonymous; like his, it contained but three 
or four lineB; but, despite its brevity and want of 
authenticity, it proved, on the part of the writer, 
whoever that might be, an acquaintance with the 
baron’s most important secret, that did not fail 
greatly to disquiet him. Who had thus detected 
what he deemed so surely concealed 1 He strained 
his eyes and memory, in vain endeavoring to re¬ 
cognize the handwriting; and, more than once 
fancying he had done so, he fetched notes and 
letters from a desk in the adjoining boudoir, to 
compare them with the anonymous epistle. But 
the comparison always dissipated his suspicion. 
Then, taking a pen, and a dimnnitive sheet of 
amber-scented paper, he began a note, but tore 
the paper after writing only three words, and 
threw the fragments impatiently into the fire. 
Just then the pavilion bell rang loudly; the next 
minute there was a knock at the room door, and 
Celestin the tiger made his appearance, bearing a 
card inscribed with the name of M. Sigismund 
Fatello, and an inquiry whether Monsieur le 
Baron was at home and visible. 

On reading the banker’s name, Steinfeld made 
a slight and sudden movement, almost amounting 
to a start, but, instantly recovering himself, he 
bade his groom show the visitor up stairs. At 
the same lime he hastily seated himself, ordered 
Rufini to take off the covers, poured some wine 
into a glass, and helped himself from the first dish 
that came to hand ; so that when Fatello, ushered 
in by the groom, entered the apartment, he had 
all the appearance of one whose whole facul¬ 
ties were concentrated, for the time being, in the 
enjoyment of an excellent meal. Rising from his 
chair, with an air of jovial cordiality, he hastened 
to welcome the banker. 

“ An unexpected pleasure, my dear Fatello," 
said he. “ What favorable chance procures me 
so early a visit? You are come to breakfast, I 
hope. Rufini, a knife and fork for M. Fatello." 

“I have breakfasted, M. le Baron,” replied 
Fatello, with a dryness amounting almost to inci¬ 
vility. “ If my call is untimely, my business is 

pressing-and private,” he added, with a 

glance at the Italian, who stood in respectful im¬ 
mobility behind his master’s chair. 

“ Leave the room, Rufini,” said Steinfeld. 

The well-drilled valet bowed in silence, and 
glided noiselessly from the apartment. 

“Now, then, my good friend,” said the Aus¬ 
trian, in the same gay, oflf-hand tone as before, 
“lam all ear and attention. What is up ? Noth¬ 
ing bad, I hope; nothing so serious as to spoil 
my appetite. I have heard a proverb condemning 
discourse between a full man and a hungry one.” 

Fatello made no immediate reply. There was 
something very peculiar in his aspect. His lips 
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w$T6 pale and compreBsed, and his brow slightly 
knit. He seemed constraining himself to silence 
until he felt he could speak calmly on a subject 
which roused anger and indignation in his breast. 
Whilst seemingly engrossed by his breakfast, 
Steinfeld lost not a look or motion of his visitor’s, 
not a line of his physiognomy, or a glance of his 
small piercing eye. And the baron, notwithstand¬ 
ing his assumed careless levity of manner, did not 
feel altogether at bis ease. 

“ You have not turned conspirator, I hope,” 
said he, when Fatelio, after a short but awkward 
pause, still remained silent. “ No Henri-quinquist 
plot, or plan to restore the glorious days of the 
guillotine and the Goddess of Liberty ? No, no; 
a Crcesus of your calibre, my dear Fatelio, would 
not mix in such matters. Your plotters are hungry 
doos, with more debts than ducats. Talking of 
hunger—I am grieved you have breakfasted. 
This mushroom omelet does honor to Macedoine.” 

The baron would have talked on—for at that 
moment any sort of babble seemed to him prefera¬ 
bly to silence. But Fatelio, who had not heard a 
word he had said, suddenly rose from his seal, 
rested his hands upon the table, and leaning for¬ 
ward, with eyes sternly fixed upon Steinfeld, ut¬ 
tered these remarkable words, in tones rendered 
harsh and grating by the effort that made them 
calm: 

“ Monsieur le Baron de Steinfeld, you are 
courting my wife!” 

The most expert physiognomist would have 
failed to detect upon the countenance of the ex¬ 
diplomatist any other expression than one of pro¬ 
found astonishment, tinged by that glow of indig¬ 
nation an innocent man would be likely to feel at 
an unfounded accusation, abruptly and brutally 
brought. After sustaining for a few seconds Fa- 
tello’s fixed and angry gaze, his features relaxed 
into a slightly contemptuous smile. 

‘‘The jest is surely in questionable taste, my 
dear M. Fatelio. And the severity of your coun¬ 
tenance might alarm a man with a conscience less 
clear than mine.” 

“ I jest not, sir, with my honor and happiness,” 
retorted Fatelio, with a rude fierceness that brought 
a flush to the baron’s cheek—a flame of anger 
which the next moment, however, dispelled. 

“Then, my dear M. Fatelio,” said Steinfeld, 
“ since, instead of a bad jest, you mean sober ear¬ 
nest, X can only say you are grossly misinformed, 
and that your suspicions are as injurious to Madame 
Fatelio, as your manner of expressing them is in¬ 
sulting to myself.” 

“I have no suspicions,” replied Fatelio, “but 
a certainty." 

“Impossible!” said the baron. “Name my 
accuser. He shall account for the base calumny.” 

“ He desires no better,” replied Fatelio, sternly. 
“I myself accuse you. No slanderous tongues, 
but my own ears, are evidence against you. And 
yourself, sir, shall confess what you now so stub¬ 
bornly deny. You were at last night’s masquerade.” 

“I was so.” 


“In hussar uniform—crimson vest and white 
pelisse.” 

Steinfeld bowed assent. “The uniform of the 
regiment to which I formerly belonged.” 

“ A black domino,was on your arm.” 

“ Ma foi!” cried the baron, with a laugh that 
sounded rather forced, “ if you demand an account 
of all the masks I walked and danced with, I shall 
hardly be able to satisfy yon. Dominos there 
were, doubtless; and, of ail colors, black amongst 
the rest.” 

“ You equivocate, sir,” said Fatelio, angrily. 

“ I will aid your memory. The domino I mean 
was your companion early in the night. The 
domino I mean danced once with you, (a waltz,) 
and afterwards walked with you through the 
rooms, in deep conversation. The domino I mean 
stood with you for more than ten minutes beside 
the fountain in the conservatory. The domino I 
mean was my wife ; and you, Baron Steinfeld, aro 
a villain !” 

During this singular conversation Steinfeld had 
sat, leaning back in his large elbow-chair, in an atti¬ 
tude of easy indifference—one slippered foot thrown 
carelessly over the other, and liis hands thrust into 
the pockets of his damask dressing-gown. On re¬ 
ceiving this last outrageous insult, his lip blanched 
with passion, his whole person quivered as with 
an electric shock, and lie half rose from his semi- 
recumbent position. But the baron was a man of 
vast self-command ; one of those cool-headed, cool- 
hearted egotists who rarely act upon impulse, or 
compromise their interests by ill-timed impetuosity. 
The first choleric movement, prompting him to 
throw Fatelio down stairs, was checked with won¬ 
derful promptitude, and with little appearance of 
effort. In reality, however, the effort was a vio¬ 
lent one. As a soldier at the triangles bites a 
bullet with the rage of pain, so Steinfeld clenched 
his hands till the strong sharp nails almost cut into 
the palrn. As he did so, a paper in his pocket 
rustled against his knuckles. It was the note so 
mysteriously conveyed to him at the masquerade, 
and which lie had been pondering when Fatelio 
wa 3 announced. To one so quick-witted, the 
mere touch of the paper was as suggestive as a 
volume of sage counsels. In an instant every sign 
of annoyance disappeared from his features; ho 
rose quietly from his seat, and with easy dignity 
and an urbane countenance, confronted Fatelio, 
who stood gloomy and lowering before the fire. 

“I see, M. Fatelio,” he said,“that you are 
bent upon our cutting each other’s throats; but, 
strange as it may seem, after the terms you have 
employed, I still hope to avert the unpleasant ne¬ 
cessity. For one moment moderate your language, 
and give me time for brief explanation. If I 
rightly understand you, it is from your ou’n obser¬ 
vations you thus accuse me; and I presume you 
did me the honor of a personal surveillance at last 
night’s ball?” 

Fatelio, his violence checked for the moment 
from further outbreak, by the baron’s courtesy and 
coolness, made a gesture of sullen assent. 
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“And that you overheard a part,but not the 
whole, of my conversation with the black domino 
in question?” 

“ I heard enough, and too much,” replied Fa- 
tello, with a savage scowl at his intelocutor. 
“ This is idle talk, mere gain of time. Baron 
Steinfeld !” cried the banker, in a voice that again 
rose high above its usual pitch, “you are— 1 —” 

“Stop!” interrupted Steinfeld, speaking very 
quickly, but with an extraordinary and command¬ 
ing calmness, which again had its effect. “ De¬ 
scend not to invective, M. Fatello. There is 
always time for violence. Hear reason. You 
are in error, an error easily explained. I certain¬ 
ly saw Madame Fatello at the ball,£aw and spoke 
with her—patience, sir, and hear me! But the 
domino, 9 f my conversation with whom you heard 
a part, was not Madame Fatello, but Mademoiselle 
Gonfalon. You take little interest in the frivoli¬ 
ties of a masquerade, and are possibly unaware 
that the two ladies’ dresses were exactly similar. 
You can have heard our conversation but imper¬ 
fectly, or you would not have wronged me by this 
suspicion.” 

Whilst uttering these last sentences, Steinfeld 
redoubled the keenness of the scrutiny with which 
he regarded the banker’s uncomely and agitated 
physiognomy. But although piquing himself,:as 
a former diplomatist, on skill in reading men’s 
thoughts through their faces, he was unable to de¬ 
cipher the expression of Fatello’s countenance on 
receiving this plausible explanation of the error 
into which he had been led by the sisters' identity 
of costume. As he proceeded with it, the bank¬ 
er’s lips, slightly parting, gave his face an air of 
stupeffed wonderment, in addition to its previously 
inflamed and angry aspect. When Steinfeld con¬ 
cluded an explanation uttered with every appear¬ 
ance of sincerity and candor, and in that flexible 
and affable tone which, when he chose to employ 
it, imparted to his words a peculiarly seductive 
and persuasive charm, Fatello’s lips were again 
firmly closed, and curled with a curious and inex¬ 
plicable smile. This faded away; he struck his 
left hand against his forehead, and remained for 
some moments plunged in thought, as if he hastily 
retraced in his memory what he had heard the 
night before, to see how it tallied with the expla¬ 
nation just given him. Thus, at least, Steinfeld 
interpreted his manner; and although the Austri¬ 
an’s countenance preserved its serenity, his heart 
throbbed violently against his ribs during the banker's 
brief cogitation. The result of this was evidently 
satisfactory to Fatello, from whose brow, when his 
hand again dropped by his side, the lowering cloud 
had disappeared, replaced by affability and regret. 

“I see,” he said, with better grace than might 
have been expected from him, and taking a step 
towards Steinfeld, " that nothing remains for me 
but to implore your pardon, baron, for my unwar¬ 
rantable suspicions, and for the harsh and unbe¬ 
coming expressions into which they betrayed me. 
Jealousy is an evil counsellor, and blinds to the 
simplest truths. I scarce dare hope you will for¬ 


give my intemperate conduct, without exacting 
the hostile meeting for which I was just now as 
eager as I at present am to avoid it. If you insist, 
I must not refuse, but I give you my word that 
if I have a duel with you to-day, nothing shall 
induce me to depart from the defensive.” 

“ I should be unreasonable,” replied Steinfeld 
graciously, “ if I exacted ampler satisfaction than 
this handsome apology, for-what, after all, was no 
unnatural misconception. Ten yeaTS ago, I might 
have been more punctilious, but after three or four 
encounters of the kind, a duel avoided, when its 
real motive iB removed, is a credit to a man’s good 
sense, and no slur upon his courage.” 

“No one will ever attack 'yours, my dear 
baron,” said Fatello. “ I only hope you will 
always keep what has passed between us this 
morning as profound a secret as I; for my own 
sake, certainly shall do. I am by no means dis¬ 
posed to boast of my part in the affair.” 

Steinfeld bowed politely, and the two men ex¬ 
changed, with smiles upon their faces, a cordial 
grasp of the hand. 

“ Out of evil cometh good,” said the banker 
sententiously, subsiding upon the silken cushions 
of a causeuse that extended its arms invitingly at 
the chimney-corner. “ I am delighted to find that 
the leaden bullet I anticipated exchanging with 
you is likely to be converted into a golden ring, 
establishing so near a connection between us as to 
Tender our fighting a duel one of the least proba¬ 
ble things in the world. My dear baron, I shall 
rejoice.to.call you brother-in-law.” 

“ It would be a great honor for me,” replied 
Steinfeld, “ but you overrate the probability of my 
enjoying it. Nothing lias passed between Made¬ 
moiselle Gonfalon arid myself to warrant my reck¬ 
oning on her preference.” 

“ Tush, tush ! baron,” said Fatello, apparently 
not heeding, or not noticing the somewhat super¬ 
cilious turn of Steinfeld’s phrases, ■ ‘ you forget 
the new and not very creditable occupation to 
whicli the demons of jealousy and suspicion last 
night condemned me. You forget that I tracked 
you in the promenade, and lay in ambush by the 
fountain, or you would hardly put me off with 
such tales as these.” 

The baron winced imperceptibly on being thus 
reminded how closely his movements had been 
watched. 

“ You are evidently new ,at the profession of a 
scout,” said he jestingly, “or you would have 
caught more correctly my conversation with your 
amiable sister-in-law. Mademoiselle Gonfalon is 
a charming person ; the mask gives a certain li¬ 
cense to flirtation, and a partial hearing of what 
passed between us has evidently misled you as to 
its precise import.” 

“ Not a bit of it!” cried Fatello, with ’ on odd 
laugh—“ I heard better than you think, I assure 
you ; and what I did hear quite satisfied me that 
you are a smitten man, and that Sebastiana is well 
disposed to favor your suit.” 

, “ I must again protest,” said-Steinfeld, express- 
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itig himself with some embarrassment, “ that the 
thought of becoming Mademoiselle Gonfalon’s hus¬ 
band, great as the honor would be, has never yet 
been seriously entertained by me; and that, how¬ 
ever you may have beeu misled by the snatches 
of our conversation you overheard, nothing ever 
passed between us exceeding the limits of allow¬ 
able flirtation—the not unnatural consequence of 
Mademoiselle Sebastiana’s fascinating vivacity, 
and of the agreeable footing of intimacy on which, 
for the last three months, I have found admittance 
at your hospitable house.” 

Sigismund Fatello preserved, while the baron 
waded through the intricacies of his artificial and 
complicated denial, a half-smile of polite hut total 
incredulity. 

“ My dear baron,” said he, gravely, when 
Steinfeld at last paused, “ I am sure you are too 
honorable a man to trifle with the affections of 
any woman. I know you as the very opposite 
character to those heartless and despicable male 
coquets, who ensnare susceptible hearts for the 
cruel pleasure of bruising or breaking them, and 
sacrifice, in their vile egotism, the happiness of 
others to the indulgence of a paltry vanity. I 
detect the motives of your present reserve, and, 
believe me, 1 appreciate their delicacy. Rumor, 
that eternal and impertinent gossip, has asserted 
that Baron Ernest von Steinfeld has impaired, by 
his open hand and pursuit of pleasure, the heritage 
of his forefathers. 1 do not mean that this has 
become matter of common report; but we bankers 
ha/e opportunities of knowing many things, and 
can often read in our bill-books and ledgers the 
histories of families and individuals. In short, it 
is little matter how I know that your affairs, my 
dear baron, are less flourishing than they might 
be, or than you could wish. But this, after all, 
is an unimportant matter. The dirty acres are 
still there—the Schloss Steinfeld still stands firm 
upon its foundation, and though there be a bit of 
a mortgage on the domain, and some trouble with 
refractory Jews, it is nothing, I am sure, but what 
a clear head and a little ready cash will easily 
dispose of.” 

It was natural to suppose that a lover, whose 
position on the brink of ruin made him scruple to 
ask the hand of his mistress of her nearest male 
relative and protector, and who found his embar¬ 
rassments suddenly smoothed over and made light 
of by the very person who might be expected to 
exaggerate them, would be the last man to place 
fresh stumbling-blocks on the path to happiness 
thus unexpectedly cleared before him. Steinfeld, 
however, appeared little disposed to chime in with 
the banker's emollient view of his disastrous finan¬ 
cial position. With an eagerness that bespoke 
either the most honorable punctiliousness, or very 
little anxiety to become the husband of Mademoi¬ 
selle Gonfalon, he set Fatello Tight. 

“I heartily wish,” said he, “ matters 1 were 
no worse than you suppose. You quite underrate 
tny real embarrassments. My estate is mine only 
nominally; not a farthing it produces comes into 
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my pocket; the very castle and its furniture are 
pledged ; some houses in Vienna, and a few thou¬ 
sand florins of Austrian rentes, derived from my 
mother, melted away years ago; I am deeply in 
debt, and harassed on all sides by duns and ex¬ 
tortioners. I calculated my liabilities the other 
day—why, I know not, For I have no chance of 
clearing them—and I found it would require three 
hundred thousand florins to release tny lands and 
pay my debts. You see, my dear M. Fatello, I 
am not a very likely match for an heiress.” 

Fatello had listened with profound attention to 
the insolvent balance-sheet exhibited by the baron. 

“ Three hundred thousand florins—six hundred 
thousand francs,” said he, musingly—“ allowing 
for usury and overcharges, might douhtless be got 
rid of for a hundred thousand less. Well, baron, 
when Sebastiana marries, she will have more than 
that tacked to her apron. Her father left her 
something like half a million, and I have not let 
the money lie idle. She is a richer woman, by 
some thousand louis d’ors, than she was at his 
death. I don’t carry her account in my head, but 
I daresay her fortune would clear your lands, 
and leave a nice nest-egg besides. And although 
she certainly might find a husband in better plight 
as regards money matters, yet, as you are so much 
attached to each other,.and happiness, after all, is 
before gold, I shall make no difficulties. I noticed 
the girl was absent and sentimental of late", but 
never guessed the real cause. Ah, baron 1 you 
fascinating dogs have much to answer for !” 

Whilst Fatello thus ran on, with, as usual, 
more bluntness than good breeding, Steinfeld was 
evidently on thorns; and at the first appearance 
of a pause in the banker’s discourse, he impatient¬ 
ly struck in. 

“ I must beg your attention, M. Fatello,” said 
he, “ whilst I repeat what you evidently have im¬ 
perfectly understood—that it has never entered my 
head to gain Mademoiselle Gonfalon’s afleciions, 
and that I have no reason to believe 1 should 
succeed in the attempt. I again repeat that 
nothing but the most innocent and unimportant 
flirtation has passed between us. I am deeply 
sensible of your kind intentions—grateful for your 
generous willingness to overlook my unfortunate 
circumstances, and to promote my marriage with 
your sister-in-law; but, flattering and advanta¬ 
geous as such a union would be to me, I am not 
certain it would lead to that happiness which you 
justly deem preferable to wealth. I doubt whether 
my disposition and that of Mademoiselle Sebastiana 
would exactly harmonize. Moreover, necessitous 
though I am, it goes against my pride to owe 
everything to my wife. It would pain me to see 
her dowry swallowed up by my debts. Let us 
drop the subject, I entreat you. To-morrow you 
will appreciate and rejoice Bt my hesitation. I 
fully comprehend the generous impulse that prompts 
you. Having done me an injustice, yon would 
compensate me beyond my merits. Thanks, my 
good friend ; but, believe me, if happiness resides 
not in wealth, neither is it found in hasty or ill- 
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assorted unions. And, to tell you the truth, 
however politic a rich marriage might be in the 
present critical state of my affairs, I long ago made 
a vow against matrimony, which I still hesitate to 
break.” 

“ You are the best judge of your own motives,” 
said Fatello, stiffly, “ but you quite misconstrue 
mine. It never entered my head to view you as a 
victim, or to think myself called upon to atone, by 
providing you with a rich and handsome wife, for 
the jealousy you so successfully proved groundless. 
Such compensation would be excessive for so 
slight an injury. No, no, baron—you have quite 
mistaken me. As the nearest connection and 
natural guardian of Mademoiselle Gonfalon, it is 
my duty to watch over her, and not to allow her 
feelings to be trifled with. For some time past, 
I have suspected her affections were engaged, but 
it never occurred to me they were fixed upon you. 
Well—last night I go to a ball, and actuated by 
suspicions to which it is unnecessary to recur, I 
listen to your conversation with my sister-in-law. 
To a plain man like myself, it bore but one inter¬ 
pretation—that you have sought and won her 
heart. You deny this, and assert your language' 
to have been that of common gallantry and compli-' 
ment, such as may be addressed to any woman 
without her inferring serious intentions. Here, 
then, we are gravely at issue. You maintain my 
ears deceived me ; I persist in crediting their evi¬ 
dence. Fortunately, an arbiter is easily found. 
I shall now return home, see my sister-in-law, and 
confess to her my eavesdropping, keeping its real 
motive, and my visit to you, profoundly secret. 
From her I shall learn how matters really stand. 
If her account agree with Baron Steinfeld’s, I shall 
evermore mistrust my hearing; if the contrary, 
and the baron, himself a sworn foe to marriage, 
has compromised the happiness of a young and 
confiding woman, why, then, he will not be sur¬ 
prised if I seek of him, for so grave an offence, 
the reparation which a short time ago I was ready 
to afford him for one comparatively insignificant.” 
And Fatello bowed formally, and with severe coun¬ 
tenance moved towards the door. But, before he 
could leave tiie room, Steinfeld, who had stood 
for a moment thoughtful and perplexed, hurried to 
intercept him, and laid his hand upon the lock. 

“ You are really too hasty, Fatello,” said he, 
“ and not altogether reasonable. What ill weed 
have you trodden upon, that makes you so captious 
this morning? Own that our conversation has 
taken an odd turn ! Would any one believe that 
you, Fatello the millionnaire, press a marriage 
between your sister, the wealthy Mademoiselle 
Gonfalon, and myself, the needy Baron Steinfeld 
—and that it is I, the ruined spendthrift, from 
whom the obstacles to the match proceed ? Neither 
in romance nor in real life lias the case a prece¬ 
dent. And you may be assured the world will 
not applaud your wisdom, nor Mademoiselle Se- 
bastiana feel grateful for your zeal.” 

“ For the world’s applause I care not that,” 
replied Fatello, snapping his fingers. “As to 


my sister, I have neither will nor power to con¬ 
strain her. I do but afford her the protection she 
is entitled to at my hands. I press her upon no 
man, but neither do I suffer her to be trifled with, 
Sebastiana Gonfalon does not lack suitors, I can 
assure you.” 

“ Unquestionably,” said Steinfeld, with an ab¬ 
sent air; “ Mademoiselle Gonfalon is indeed a 
most charming person, and, were she penniless, 
would stilt be a prize to any man. I only wish I 
enjoyed the place in her good opinion you so 
erroneously imagine me to occupy.” 

“ Well,-well,” said Fatello, striving to get at 
the door, before which the baron had planted him¬ 
self, “ since error there is, it will soon be cleared 
up. You cannot blamo me, baron, for preferring, 
in so delicate an affair, the testimony of my own 
ears to that of any one person. But if two unite 
against me, I shall think myself crazed or be¬ 
witched, and -shall at least be silenced and con¬ 
founded, if not entirely convinced.” 

“ Answer me one question,” said Steinfeld. 
“ If yesterday, before you overheard a part of my 
conversation with your sister, I had asked of you 
her hand, exposing to you, at the same time, the 
state of my fortunes,-.or rather of my misfortunes, 
would you then have sanctioned my suit ,and 
pleaded my cause with Mademoiselle Gonfalon? 
Would you, and will you now—for, believe me, I 
need it more than you think—add the weight of 
your arguments and advocacy to the prepossession 
you persist in thinking your sister has in my 
favor, a prepossession of whose existence I hardly 
dare flatter myself?” 

“Why not?” said Fatello, with an air of 
straightforward cordiality. “Why not? You 
are not rich, certainly, but SebaBtiana is rich 
enough for both. You have high birth, talents, 
interest with the emperor, and, once married, 
with your debts paid, and your wild oats sown, 
you may take ambition instead of pleasure for a 
mistress, and aspire to high employment. Why 
not return to diplomacy, for which you are so 
admirably qualified, and come back to us as Aus¬ 
trian Ambassador? Believe me, baron, there is 
a fine career before you, if you will but pursue 
it.” 

“Perhaps,” said Steinfeld, smiling to himself, 
like a man to whom a bright perspective is sud¬ 
denly thrown open; “and, as you say, the first 
step would be a suitable marriage, which, by rid¬ 
ding me of all encumbrance, might enable me to 
climb lightly and steadily the hill of wealth and 
honor.” 

" And a millionnaire brother-in-law to give you 
an occasional push by the way,” added Fatello, 
with one of his heavy, purse-proud smiles; “ push¬ 
es you may repay in kind, for diplomatist and 
financier should ever hunt in couples.” 

“ My dear Fatello,” said Steinfeld, “ the pros¬ 
pect is too charming to be lightly relinquished. 
You must think strangely of my first reluctance 
to avail myself of your friendly disposition in my 
favor; but I so little suspected it, I was so be- 
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wildered by its sudden revelation, so embarrassed 
by my own difficulties—and then pride you know 

_a morbid fear of being thought mercenary; in 

short, you will make allowance for my strange 
way of meeting your kind encouragement. I can 
only say, that since you deem me worthy of her, 
and if you can obtain her consent, (a more difficult 
task, I fear, than you imagine,) 1 shall be the 
happiest of men as the husband of the adorable 
Sebastiana.” 

“ That is speaking to the purpose,” said Fa- 
tello; “ and, for my part, I repeat that I shall be 
happy to call you brother-in-law. I will do my 
best for you with Sebastians, to whom I will at 
once communicate your formal demand in mar¬ 
riage. But, pshaw! you rogue,” added he, with 
a clumsy attempt at archness, “ you have made 
pretty sure of her consent, and need no brotherly 
advocate.” 

“Indeed, you are mistaken,” replied Steinfeld, 
earnestly. “ I only wish I were as confident, and 
with good reason, as you think me.” 

“ Well, well, no matter,” said the banker. 
“ You shall shortly hear your fate.” 

“ I shall be on thorns till I learn it,” said the 
baron. “ And, my dear Fatello,” said he, de¬ 
taining the banker, who, after shaking hands with 
him, was about to leave the room, “ it is perhaps 
not necessary to refer—at least not weigh upon— 
our conversation at last night's masquerade It 
might vex Mademoiselle Gonfalon—to learn that 
she had been overheard—or—she .might doubt 
your having heard, and think I had been confiding 

you a presumptuous and unfounded belief of 
her partiality for myself. Women, you know, 
are susceptible on these points; it might indispose 
her towards me, and lessen my chance. In 
short,” he added, with a smile, “if you will be 
guided by an ex-roui, now reformed, but who has 
some little experience of the female heart, you 
will confine yourself to the communication of my 
proposals, without reference to anything past, and 
apply all your eloquence to induce Mademoiselle 
Sebasliana to receive them as favorably as your¬ 
self.” 

Fatello nodded knowingly. 

“Ay, ay,” said lie, “I see I need not despair 
of my ears. They do not serve me so badly. But 
never fear, baron—I will know nothing, except 
that you are desperately in love, and that your life 
depends on your suit’s success. That is the es¬ 
tablished formula, is it not?” 

When the baron—after escorting Fatello, in 
spite of his resistance, to the door of the pavilion, 
where the banker's carriage awaited him—reenter¬ 
ed the breakfast-room, the joyous and hopeful ex¬ 
pression his countenance had worn during the latter 
part of his conversation with his visitor was ex¬ 
changed for one of anxiety and doubt. Instead of 
returning to the breakfast, of which he had scarce¬ 
ly eaten a mouthful, he drew his arm-chair to the 
fire, threw himself into it, and fell into a brown 
study. The attentive valet, who came in full of 
concern for his master’s interrupted meal, was 


sharply dismissed, with an order to admit no 
callers. After a short time, however, Steinfeld’s 
cogitations apparently assumed a rosier hue. The 
wrinkles on his brow relaxed their rigidity, he 
ceased to gnaw his mustache, and at length a 
smile dawned upon his features, and grew till it 
burst into a laugh. Something or other inordi¬ 
nately tickled the baron’s fancy ; for he lay back 
in his chair and laughed heartily, but silently, with 
the eyes rather than the mouth, for nearly a minute. 
Then getting up and lounging pensively through the 
room, he indulged in a soliloquy of muttered and 
broken sentences, which, like the secret cipher of 
a band of conspirators, were unintelligible without 
a key. Their obscurity was increased by a style 
of metaphor borrowed from the card-table, and 
which a man of such correct taste as Steinfeld 
would doubtless have scrupled to employ in con¬ 
versation with any one but himself. 

“ What an odd caprice of fate !” he said.. “A 
strange turn in the game, indeed ! The card I 
most feared turns up trumps! It rather deranges 
my calculations; but perhaps it is as good a card 
as the other. Decidedly as sure a one. "What 
certainty that yonder pedantic booby is right in his 
prognostics ? And then there was no avoiding 
it. Provided, only, Fatello is silent about last 
night. If not, all is spoilt. And if she makes a 
scene ! Your Spanish dames are reputed fiery as 
Arabs ; but I take her for one of the milder sort— 
rather a pining than a storming beauty. What if 
I were to miss both, by some infernal quiproqvo or 
other. Query, too, whether Sebastiana accepts ; 
but I think, with Fatello to back’ me, I need not 
fear much on that score. I detect his motives. 
To your rich upstart, money is dirt compared with 
descent, connection, title. He would like to be an 
ambassador’s brother-in-law, the near connection 
of a family dating from Charlemagne—he, the 
man of nothing, with plebeian written on his front. 
Upwards of half a million. Seven hundred thou¬ 
sand, I daresay. I had reckoned on nearly double, 
and now I may lose both. Well, d la grace du 
diable. I will go lake a gallop.” 

And in another half hour the aspirant to tho 
hand and fortune of Sebastiana Gonfalon was can¬ 
tering round the Bots de Boulogne, followed at the 
prescribed distance by Celestin, who, mounted on 
a fine English horse, near sixteen hands high, bore 
no slight resemblance to an ape exalted on an ele¬ 
phant. 

CHATTER IV.-THE CAPTAIN’S ROOM. 

The hotel of the Northern Eagle, situated in 
one of the most respectable of the numerous small 
streets between the Rue St. Honore and the Rue 
Nenve des Petits Champs, is one of several hun¬ 
dred establishments of the class, scattered over 
Paris, and which, although bearing the ambitious 
title of “hotel” differ in no essential respect from 
what in London are styled third or fourth-rate 
lodging-houses. It is a tall, narrow, melancholy¬ 
looking edifice, entered through an archway, which 
devours a great part of the ground-floor, and is 
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closed at night by a heavy coach-door, and in the 
day-time by a four-foot palisade, painted a bright 
green, with a gate in the middle, and a noisy bell 
that rings whenever the gate is opened. Under 
the archway, and in the little paved court that ter¬ 
minates it, there is always a strong smell of black¬ 
ing in the morning, and an equally strong smell of 
soup in the afternoon ; the former arising from the 
labors of Jean, a strapping, broad-shouldered native 
of Picardy, who makes beds, cleans boots, and car¬ 
ries water for the entire hotel; the latter emanat¬ 
ing from a small, smoky den, not unlike a ship's 
caboose, where a dingy cookmaid prepares the diur¬ 
nal •pol-au-feu for the mistress of the hotel, her son 
and husband, and for a couple of pensioners, who, 
in consideration of the moderate monthly payment 
of fifty francs each, are admitted to share the fru¬ 
gal ragouts of Madame Duchambre’s dinner-table, 
By an architectural arrangement, common enough 
in old Paris houses, and which seems designed to 
secure a comfortable gush of cold air through the 
crevices of, every door in the building, the foot of 
the staircase is in the court, open to all weathers—a 
circumstance most painful to Jean, who takes pride 
in the polish of his stairs, and is to be seen, when¬ 
ever his other avocations leave him a moment's 
leisure, busily repairing with a brush buckled-on 
his foot, and a bit of wax in a cleft stick, the 
damage done to their lustre by the muddy boots 
of the lodgers. The hotel contains about five-and- 
twenty rooms, all let singly, with the exception of 
the first floor, divided into two “ appartimens” of 
two rooms and a cupboard each, for which Madame 
Duchambre obtains the extravagant rent of ninety 
and one.hundred francs per month. Above the 
first floor the rooms are of various quality—from 
the commodious chamber which, by the French 
system of an alcove for the bed, is converted in the 
daytime into a very tolerable imitation of a parlor 
—to the comfortless attic,, an oven in summer, an 
ice-house in winter, dearly paid at flve francs :a 
week by some struggling artisan who works hard 
enough in the day to sleep anywhere at night. 

At tho period referred to by this narrative, a 
room upon the third floor of the hotel of the 
Northern Eagle was occupied, as might be ascer¬ 
tained by inspection of a lithographed visiting card, 
stuck upon the door with a wafer, by Godibert Car¬ 
cassonne, captain in the 1st African Chasseurs, 
known emphatically amongst the permanent tenants 
of the hotel as “The Captain," Not that military oc¬ 
cupants were a rarity under the wings of the North¬ 
ern Eagle; captains were common enough there— 
majors not very scarce—and it was upon record 
that more than one colonel had occupied the yel¬ 
low salon upon the first floor. But none of these 
warriors bore comparison with Captain Carcassonne 
in the estimation of Madame Duchambre, an elder¬ 
ly lady with, a game leg; and a singularly plain 
countenance, who had seen better days, and had a 
strong sense of the proprieties of life. In general 
she professed no great-affection for men of the 
sword, whom she considered too much addicted to 
strong drink and profane oaths, and who did not al¬ 


ways, she said, respect la jmdeur de la maison. 
The captain, however, had completely won her 
heart—not by any particular meekness or ab¬ 
stinence, for he consumed far more cognac than 
spring water, had a voice like a deep-mouthed mas¬ 
tiff, and swore, when incensed, till the very rafters 
trembled. Nevertheless, he had somehow or other 
gained :her affections; partly, perhaps, by the reg¬ 
ularity with which, upon all hijs visits to Paris 
during the previous fifteen years, he had lodged in 
her house and paid his bills; partly, doubtless, by 
the engaging familiarity with which he helped 
himself from her snuff-box, and addressed her as 
Madame Duchambre. 

-It was eight o'clock at night, and contrary to 
his wont, Captain Carcassonne, instead of contest¬ 
ing a pool at billiards in his accustomed cafe, or 
occupying a stall at his favorite Palais Royal 
theatre, was sealed in his room, alone, a coffee- 
cup and a bottle on the table beside him, the 
amber mouth-piece of a huge meerschaum pipe 
disappearing under his heavy dark mustache, 
smoking steadily, and reading the Sentinelle de 
VArmee. He was a powerful, active man, about 
forty years of age, with a red-brown complexion, 
martial features, and a cavalier air, in whom Al¬ 
gerine climate and fatigues had mitigated, if it had 
not wholly checked, that tendency to corpulenco 
early observable in many French cavalry officers, 
for the most part a sedentary and full-feeding race. 
Of a most gregarious disposition, no slight cause 
would have induced the captain to pass in slow 
solitude those evening hours, which, according to 
his creed, ought invariably, in Paris, to dance 
merrily by in the broad light of gas, and in the 
excitement of a theatre or coffee-house. Neither 
was it, in his eyes, a trifle that had placed him, as 
he expressed it, under close arrest for the evening. 
Her was paying a small instalment of a debt of 
-gratitude, which many would have held expunged 
by lapse of time, but which Carcassonne still re¬ 
membered and willingly acknowledged. Many 
years previously—within a twelvemonth after his 
promotion from a sergeantcy in a crack hussar 
regiment to a cornetcy in a corps of chasseurs, 
newly formed for African service, and in which 
lie had since sabred his way to the command of 
a troop—Godibert Carcassonne, when on leave of 
absence at Paris, had been led, by thoughtlessness 
and by evil associates, rather than by innate vice, 
into a scrape which threatened to blast his pros¬ 
pects in the army, and consequently in life, and 
of his extrication from which there was no possi¬ 
bility, unless he could immediately procure five 
thousand francs. The sum was trifling, but to 
him it seemed immense, for he. estimated it by the 
difficulty of obtaining it. Driven to desperation, 
thoughts of suicide beset him, when at that critical 
moment a friend came to the rescue. By the 
merest chance, he stumbled upon a former school¬ 
fellow, a native of the same department as him¬ 
self, and his accomplice in many a boyish frolic. 
They had not seen each other for years. When 
Carcassonne was taken by the conscription, his 
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schoolmate had already departed to seek fortune 
at Paris, the Eldorado of provincials, and there, 
whilst the smart but penniless young soldier was 
slowly working his way to a commission, he had 
taken root and prospered. He was not yet a 
wealthy man, but neither was he a needy or nig¬ 
gardly one, for, on hearing the tale of his friend’s 
difficulties, he offered him, after a few moments’ in¬ 
ternal calculation, the loan of the sum on which his 
fate depended, and gruffly cut short the impetuous 
expression of gratitude with which the generous 
offer was joyfully accepted. The loan was in 
fact a gift, for when; some time afterwards, Car¬ 
cassonne remitted to his friend a small instalment 
of his debt, scraped together by a pinching econo¬ 
my that did him honor, out of his slender pay, 
the little draft- was returned to him, with the 
words, “ You shall pay me when you are colonel.” 
And ns all subsequent attempts were met by the 
Bame answer, the monoy was still unpaid. But 
never did loan bear better interest of gratitude. 
Carcassonne had never forgotten the obligation, 
was never weary of seeking opportunities of re¬ 
quiting it. These were hard to find, for his 
friend was now a rich man, and there was little 
the dragoon could du for him beyond choosing his 
horses, and giving his grooms valuable veterinary 
hints, derived from his long experience of the 
chevaline race in the stables of the 1st chasseurs. 
Once only was he fortunate enough to hear his 
benefactor slightingly spoken of at a public table 
in Paris. That was a happy day for Carcas¬ 
sonne, and a sad one for the offender, who was 
taken home a few hours afterwards with a pistol 
bullet in his shoulder. 

The object of this devoted attachment on the 
part of the rough but honest-hearted soldier, was 
not insensible to the sincerity and value of such 
friendship, and returned it aAer his own fashion— 
that is to say, somewhat as the owner of a noble 
dog permits its demonstrations of affection, and 
requites them by an occasional caress. When 
Carcassonne came to Paris, which he did as often 
as he could get leave of absence from his duties 
in Africa, his first visit was always for his bene¬ 
factor, who invariably got up a dinner for him— 
not at his own house, which-the dragoon would 
have considered a tame proceeding, but at some 
renowned restaurant—a regular bamboche, as the 
African styled it, where champagne corks flew 
and punch flamed from six in the evening till any 
hour after midnight. Then the civilian’s occupa¬ 
tions being numerous, and his sphere of life quite 
different from that of the soldier, the two saw but 
little of each other, except through a casual meet¬ 
ing in the rich man’s stables, or on the boulevard, 
or when—but this was very rare—Carcassonne 
was surprised in his room, at the Northern Eagle, 
by an unexpected but most welcome visit from his 
friend, come to smoke a passing cigar, and have 
ten minutes’chat over boyish days and reminis¬ 
cences. 

• These visits were a great treat to the captain; 
and it was the anticipation of one of them that now 


kept him in his room. To his astonishment, he 
had received that morning a note from his friend, 
requesting him to remain at home in the evening, 
as he would call upon and crave a service of him. 
Carcassonne was delighted at the intimation, and 
not feeling quite certain when evening might be 
said to begin, he shut himself up in his room at 
four o’clock, ordered in dinner from a neighboring 
traileur, sipped bis coffee in contented solitude, 
and now awaited, with the dutiful patience of a 
soldier on sentry, the promised coming of his 
friend. At last a cough and a heavy footstep 
were heard upon the stairs; the captain took up 
a candle, opened the door, and, stepping out into 
the gloomy corridor, the light fell upon the tall, 
ungainly figure, and sullen features, of Sigismund 
Fatello. 

“ Come in, my dear fellow,” cried Carcassonne 
in his stentorian tones, and with a soldier’s oath. 
“ I’ve expected you these three hours. What— 
wet ? Snow 1 Come to the fire, and take a sup 
of cognac till the punch is made.” 

It snowed heavily outside, and the banker’s up¬ 
per coat had caught a few large flakes in crossing 
the court. He heeded them not, but putting 
down untasted, the glass of brandy handed to him 
by the captain, he took a chair and motioned Car¬ 
cassonne to another. 

“ What the deuce is the matter with you, 
Sigismund I” said the captain, looking hard at his 
friend. “ Are you ill 1” 

“ Better than I have for a long time been. 
Fresh from a wedding.” 

“Oho!” said Carcassonne. “I thought you 
had not put on full dress to visit yonr old comrade 
in his den at the Northern Eagle. And whose 
wedding was it?” 

“ A singular one,” replied the banker, parry¬ 
ing the question. “ Strangely brought about, 
certainly. Would you like to hear its history, 
Carcassonne?” 

“ By all means,” said the captain, who always 
liked whatever Fatello proposed. “ But the 
business you camo about ?—you said I could do 
something for you. What is it?” 

“ Plenty of time for that. It will keep. Let 
me tell you of this marriage.” 

“ Delighted to listen,” said Carcassonne, set¬ 
tling himself in his chair, and filling his pipe from 
a huge embroidered bag, once the property of an 
Arabian Emir’s lady, but which a razzia had de¬ 
graded into a receptacle for tobacco. 

“ You must know, then, Carcassonne,” said 
Fatello, “ that a friend of mine, named Oliver, a 
man of middle age, more calculated to shine in a 
counting-house than in a boudoir, was fool enough, 
not very long ago, tb fall in love with a beautiful 
girl, twenty years younger than himself; and as 
he was rich, and her father avaricious, the mar¬ 
riage waB brought about, although not altogether 
with her good will.” 

“ Bad,” quoth the captaifi, between two pufls 
of hiB pipe. “ An unwilling bride is apt to prove 
a sour wife.” 
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“Once married,” continued Fatello, without 
heeding his friend’s interruption, “ Oliver, who 
knew he had not his wife’s love, spared no pains to 
obtain her friendship. lie was not such a man, 
either by person, manners, or temper, as women 
are apt to fancy; but to atone fur his deficiencies, 
he covered her with gold, was the slave of her 
caprices, forestalled her slightest wish. Her 
amusement and happiness were the whole study 
of his life ; and after a while his efforts seemed 
crowned with success. She treated him as a 
friend, and appeared contented with her lot. This 
was all he had dared to hope, and, having at¬ 
tained this, he was happy. His existence, from 
boyhood upwards, had been agitated and laborious, 
but riches had rewarded his toils, and he could 
Uow look forward to a long period of happiness 
and repose. At the very moment he indulged 
these visions of a bright future, a single word, 
whispered in his ear by a physician of high repute, 
crumbled the entire fabric. That word was, con¬ 
sumption, and when he heard it he knew his doom 
was scaled. His father, his elder brother, his 
sisters, all had been carried off, in the prime of 
their strength, by the insidious disease, whose 
germ, implanted in their system before they saw 
the light, was ineradicable by the resources of art. 
The shock was severe—it could not be otherwise 
—for most of the things were his for which men 
prize life. But he was no poltroon, to pine at 
the approach of death ; and he nerved himself to 
meet like a man his inevitable fate. Although, 
with scarce a shadow of hope, he neglected no 
means of combatting the deadly malady ; and, en¬ 
joining secrecy to. his physician, he concealed 
from every one his belief that his days were num¬ 
bered and his race well nigh run. He was calm 
and resigned, if not hopeful, when he one day re¬ 
ceived a letter that chilled his very soul. His 
wife, it told him, loved another, whom she would 
meet that night at a masquerade. Although 
anonymous, its indications were so precise, that 
Oliver, spurred by fiercest jealousy, disguised him¬ 
self and went secretly to the ball. There he dis¬ 
covered his wife, in the company of a foreign fop- 
ling, who, Tor some lime previously, had been a 
frequent visitor at his house. . He kept near them, 
occasionally catching a sentence confirmatory of 
his suspicions, until they withdrew from the 
crowd, and sought a retired nook, where to con¬ 
verse uninterrupted. He found means to secrete 
himself in their vicinity, and overheard—no evi¬ 
dence of his dishonor, for then he had stabbed 
them where they stood-r-but words whence he 
gathered the existence of the most heartless, per¬ 
fidious, and cold-blooded calculation. 

“ The wife of his bosom, to gain whose affec¬ 
tion he had squandered millions, and changed his 
very nature, impatiently awaited his death to bestow 
her hand, and the fortune he should bequeath her, 
on the smooth-tongued seducer whose arts had be¬ 
guiled her. The secret of his fatal malady had 
been divulged by the physician, to whom alone it 
was known, in the hearing of this foreign adven¬ 
turer, who, ever upon the watch to redeem his 


broken fortunes by a wealthy marriage, profited 
by the disclosure. He obtained an introduction to 
Oliver’s house, and applied every art and energy 
to gain his wife’s affections. He was but too 
successful. She listened to his protestations, and 
on learning her husband's impending death, pledged 
herself to become his, when she should be re¬ 
leased by it from ties she abhorred. All this, and 
more, Oliver gathered from their conversation, to 
which he hid the courage to listen to the end, al¬ 
though each sentence went to his heart like a stab, 
leaving in the wound the venom of hate and jeal¬ 
ousy, to rankle there until the latest moment of 
his life. What had you done, Carcassonne, had 
you been in his place?” 

“ Pardieu!” said the captain, who had listened 
with profound attention, and great expenditure of 
smoke, to his friend’s narrative; “ I can hardly 
say, Sigismund. If I had kept my hands off the 
butterfly scoundrel when 1 heard him courting my 
wife, I should have followed him when he had had 
his chat out, and requested the pleasure of crossing 
swords with him at his earliest convenience; and 
had I got one good cut at him, he should not have 
needed another. What did your friend?” 

“ Very nearly what you have said. He went 
home and destroyed his will, and made another. 
Then he sought his enemy, tn challenge him to an 
instant encounter. The mean villain denied his 
treachery, and swore that she to whom his vows 
of love were addressed was not Oliver’s wife, but 
his sister-in-law. Oliver well knew this to be a 
lie, but he affected to believe he had been deceived 
by similarity of dress and imperfect hearing, for 
the subterfuge had suddenly suggested to him a 
sure means of punishing his faithless wife, and de¬ 
feating her seducer’s aim. He declared himself 
willing to aid the views of the foreigner—one 
Baron Steinfeld, an Austrian of high family, but 
ruined fortunes—and to urge his sister-in-law to 
accept his hand. Disagreeably surprised at such 
willingness, where he had wished and expected 
opposition, Steinfeld strove to recede, but found 
extrication impossible from the trap he had rushed 
into. Finally he was compelled to yield; the less 
unwillingly because the bride thus given him was 
not without fortune, which Oliver exaggerated, the 
better to allure him. So that, when Oliver left 
him, it was to convey his formal proposals to the 
lady, who was nothing loath, and to-day they 
were married.” 

“To-day!” exclaimed Carcassonne. “This, 
then, is the wedding you come from. And what 
said Madame Oliver?” 

“What could she say? Made all the secret 
opposition she could, no doubt; and then, finding 
it in vain, for her sister seemed as much fascinated 
by the Austrian Lothario as she was herself, she 
took ill and kept her bed. It needed all her wo¬ 
man’s pride, and her fear of malicious comment, to 
carry her calmly through to-day’s ceremonies and 
festivities.” 

“A very strange tale!” cried the captain. 
“ And all true, eh?” 

“ To the letter. But that is not all. To-day, 
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after the- marriage, Oliver sought five minutes’ 
conversation with his newly-made brother-in-law; 
and his first act, when they were alone, was to 
hand him the anonymous letter he had received on 
the day of the masquerade, in which was men¬ 
tioned the color of the ribbons worn by Madame 
Oliver at the ball, as a sign by which Steinfeld was 
to distinguish her amongst the crowd of dominos.” 

“ Good !” said Carcassonne emphatically. “And 
what said the Kaiserlicl” 

“ Denied every thing, until Oliver recapitulated, 
word for word, certain phrases of the conversation 
he had overheard. This struck him dumb; but 
soon he recovered his effrontery, and expressed 
surprise at Oliver’s reviving the subject, especially 
at that moment.” 

“ 1 Since you deemed it advisable to overlook 
the offence at the time, and to promote my mar¬ 
riage with your sister-in-law, I cannot under¬ 
stand your motive for now raking up the grievance.’ 

“ 1 1 will explain,’replied Oliver. ‘I married 
you to my sister-in-law that you might never be 
my widow’s husband, whether I die a few months 
hence, by the hand of God, or to-morrow by yours, 
in the duel which shall no longer be delayed.’ ” 

“The devil!” shouted the captain, at this an¬ 
nouncement. “ Your friend Oliver is the wrong 
man to jest with, I see that. But will he really 
fight his sister’s husband]” 

“ He really will,” replied Fatello, calmly. 
“Should you scruple, in his place]” 

“ By my soul, it’s hard to say, till one is tried. 
We are used in Africa to hear fellows reckoning 
on your boots before we think of leaving them off. 
But that hurts neither us nor the bouts, whilst a 
man’s wife-It is aggravating certainly, par¬ 

ticularly to a man of your Oliver’s temper. A 
saint or a priest might not approve, but, as a sol¬ 
dier and sinner, I must say revenge, in such a case, 
seems sweet and natural.” 

“ Then,” said Fatello, “ I may reckon on your 
assistance to-morrow]” 

“ On my assistance!—I—you ! What tho devil 
do you mean]” cried Carcassonne, dropping his 
pipe, and starting from his seat in extraordinary 
perturbation. 

“ Merely that my friend Oliver and your friend 
Fatello are one and the same person, whose busi¬ 
ness here to-night is to ask you to second him in 
his duel to-morrow with Baron Ernest von Stein¬ 
feld, married this morning to Mademoiselle Sebas¬ 
tians Gonfalon.” 

CHAP. V.-THE DAY AFTER THE WEDDINO. 

It may easily be imagined that Steinfeld, brave 
as he unquestionably was, did not feel particularly 
pleased at finding himself called upon to risk his 
life in a profitless duel, at the very moment when 
that life had acquired fresh value in his eyes, 
through his acquisition of a pretty wife and a hand¬ 
some fortune. The former, it is true, the baron, 
whose utter selfishness made him incapable of love 
in the higher sense of the word, prized only as a 
child does a new plaything, or an epicure a fresh 
dish presented to his sated palate. Pretty and at¬ 


tractive as his bride was, her personal charms 
weighed far less with him than her golden ones. 
Even in these he had been somewhat disappointed. 
Although considerable, they were less than Fatel- 
lo’s round-numbered generalities had Jed him to 
expect; and, moreover, when the lime came to 
discuss the settlements, the banker fought hard to 
secure his sister-in-law’s fortune upon her own 
head and that of her children. This, however, 
Steinfeld vigorously resisted, urging the necessity 
of extricating his estates from pawn ; and Sebas- 
liann, enamored of her handsome bridegroom, and 
whose ardent and jealous imagination drew a ro¬ 
mantic picture of a tete-a-tete existence in a se¬ 
cluded chateau, far from the rivalries of a capital, 
expressed so strongly her will to apply her fortune 
in the manner Steinfeld desired, that Fatello, after 
much opposition, and with no good grace, was 
compelled to yield the point. The sum thus placed 
in the Austrian’s power, although less than he had 
anticipated, was yet so large to a man in his po¬ 
sition, that its possession threw a pleasant rose- 
colored lint over his existence, of which the pros¬ 
pect of poverty, and the annoyances of duns, had 
for some time past deprived it. So that when, 
upon his wedding-day, Fatello fiercely taxed him 
with his perfidy, repeated the words of insult he 
had addressed to him on the morrow of the mas¬ 
querade, and insisted upon a duel, the baron did 
all in his power to pacify him, urging their new’ 
but near connection as an insuperable obstacle to 
a quarrel, and even humbling himself to express 
contrition for his offence, which he persisted, how¬ 
ever, would have been viewed as but a venial ono 
by any but so morbid, jealous, and vindictive a 
person as Fatello, and which, in no case, consid¬ 
ering the relation they now stood in to each other, 
could be held to justify them in seeking each oth¬ 
er's life. But to Ills expostulations, apologies, and 
arguments, Fatello replied with such savage invec¬ 
tive and ungovernable violence, taunting tho baron 
with cowardice, and threatening him, if he refused 
the reparation demanded, with public exposure and 
manual chastisement—threats, of whose execution 
Fatello’s intemperate character and colossal frame 
(the latter still muscular and powerful in spite of 
the disease mining it) allowed very little doubt— 
that Steinfeld saw there <vas no alternative but to 
accept the meeting; and, assuming the cold and 
haughty tone of an injured man, he briefly arranged 
with Fatello its principal conditions. To avoid 
scandal, and to insure, as far as possible, the safety 
of the survivor, the duel was to take place in the 
grounds of a country house belonging to the banker, 
at about a league from Paris, and the seconds and 
surgeon were to be pledged to the strictest secresy. 
Fatello named Captain Carcassonne, and Steinfeld 
the Viscount Arthur do Mellay, between whom the 
details of the affair were to be settled. 

Both the principals, however, in this singular 
duel, were destined to experience difficulties from 
i the friends they had fixed upon to second them, 
j Captain Carcassonne, who himself cared no more 
for a duel than an English prizefighter does for a 
I round with the gloves, and who never Blcpt a winlr 
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the fewer, or ate a mouthful less breakfast before 
going out to tight one, was seized with a sudden 
trepidation when he learned that his friend, whom 
he well knew to be unskilled in fence and fire, was 
to enter the field with a man reputed expert in 
both. At first he would not hear of the meeting 
taking place, swearing, in direct opposition to what 
he had before said, that he should not think of 
fighting for such a trifle. When this plea was 
overruled, a bright idea struck him. He would 
pick a quarrel with Steinfeld, and wing him with 
a pistol-shot, or spoil his beauty with a sabre-cut, 
just asFatello chose; ay, would kill him outright, 
if nothing less would satisfy his vindictive friend. 
But Fatello, whose morbid desire of revenge had 
assumed the character of a monomania, rejected 
all the captain’s plans; and, Carcassonne, whose 
affection and deference for his old companion and 
benefactor were unbounded, ceased to make objec¬ 
tions, and fixed his thoughts solely upon the neces¬ 
sary preliminaries. As to Fatello’s announcement 
of the danger his life was in from lurking disease, 
(a danger more remote, but also more certain than 
that ho would incur upon the morrow,) it would 
deeply have grieved the worthy captain had he 
attached the least credit to it; but his contempt 
for doctors and their prognostications prevented 
his dwelling on it longer than to give a smile to 
the credulity of his friend. Meanwhile, Steinfeld 
had some trouble with de Mellay. It not being 
the fashion in France for newly-married couples 
to escape from the place of their wedding as fast 
as four posters could carry them, the baron had 
taken his bride to his house in the Rue St. Lazare, 
which a little arrangement had adapted for their 
residence during the few days that were to elapse 
before their departure for Germany. There, upon 
the evening of his wedding-day, he had a confer¬ 
ence with the viscount, who, startled, like Carcas¬ 
sonne, at the news of the projected duel, insisted 
on full explanations before consenting to render 
Steinfeld the service required of him. These ex¬ 
planations Steinfeld was compelled to give; and 
although he spread over them a varnish favorable 
to himself, de Mellay plainly saw that the part the 
Austrian had played in the whole affair did him no 
credit, and that Fatello’s extraordinary vindictive¬ 
ness, if not justified, was in some degree extenuated, 
by his adversary’s perfidious manoeuvres and gross 
breach of hospitality. He at first insisted on at¬ 
tempting a reconciliation, but Steinfeld having con¬ 
vinced him of its impossibility, he would not refuse 
to stand by an intimate friend and companion, who 
had more than once gone upon the ground with 
him. He suggested, however—almost, indeed, 
made it a condition—that the baron should fire 
wide, or not at all tho first time, in doing which 
he ran little risk, for Fatello was known to be un¬ 
skilled with the pistol. De Mellay resolved to 
place the duellists as far apart as possible, and to 
make them fire together. He made sure Fatello 
would miss the first shot, and that then, if Steinfeld 
had not fired, the affair could easily be made up. 

If was three in the afternoon, and the snow lay 
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thick upon the ground, when Steinfeld and his 
second entered a small door in the paling of the 
banker’s park, at a short distance from which they 
had dismissed their hackney coach. Fatello, Car¬ 
cassonne, and Dr, Filori, had preceded them in tho 
banker’s carriage. The five men met upon the 
bowling-green surrounded by trees, which, although 
leafless; were so thickly planted as to form an im¬ 
pervious screen. More for form’s sake and the 
satisfaction of conscience, than with hope of suc¬ 
cess, the seconds essayed a reconciliation. The 
attempt was rendered fruitless by Fatello’s firm 
determination ; and after adjrief conference between 
the viscount and Carcassonne, the combatants were 
placed at twenty paces. It was agreed they were 
to fire together, when six had been counted. The 
seconds stepped aside. Carcassonne counted. 
When he came to “ shr” a single report followed. 
Steinfeld staggered. De Mellay ran to him. 

“ Nothing” said the baron. “ My dear brother- 
in-law shoots better than I thought, that is all.” 
And he showed a rent made by Fatello’s bullet in 
the front of his tightly-buttoned surtout, near the 
waist. A button had been cut away, and the ball 
had grazed the skin, but without drawing blood. 

“ This shall not avail you, sir,” cried Fatello, 
in a tone of indescribable exasperation. “ We 
came to fight, not to play. Fire, sir!” And he 
stood sideways, expecting his adversary’s bullet. 

Steinfeld smiled bitterly. Then raising his pis¬ 
tol, he took aim at a red-breast, which, scared 
from the bough by Fatello’s fire, had again settled, 
tamed by cold and hunger, upon a sapling five- 
and-twenty paces off. Bark and feathers flew at 
the same time, and the unlucky little bird lay dis¬ 
embowelled upon the snow. Carcassonne and de 
Mellay exchanged a word or two, and advanced 
towards Fatello. 

“ Enough done, my dear Sigismund,” said the 
captain. “ After the baron’s forbearance, this can 
go no further.” 

Fatello’s reply was a torrent of imprecations. 
His eyes were bloodshot, his cheeks pale as death ; 
he was insane with passion. The captain in vain 
endeavored to soothe and calm him. He raged 
and stormed like a madman. 

“ Monsieur Fatello,” said do Mellay, with sur¬ 
prise—almost with disgust—“ for Heaven’s sake 
compose yourself. This persistence is unworthy 
of you. What injury have you received to Justify 
?uch malignity ? Neither your second nor myself 
can let this affair proceed, otherwise than to a rec¬ 
onciliation.” 

There was a decision in the young man’s tons 
and manner that seemed to strike Fatello and 
check his fury. For a moment or two he gazed 
silently at the viscount,' as if recalled to reason by 
his remonstrance. It was the trick of the maniac 
to put the keeper off his guard. Suddenly push¬ 
ing Carcassonne aside, lie reached, in two bounds, 
a pistol-case that lay open at a short distance, and 
seizing one of the weapons, levelled it at Stein* 
feld. With a cry of horror, de -Mellay and Car¬ 
cassonne threw themselves before the baron. 
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"This is murder!” exclaimed the viscount. 

" Stop !” said Steinfeid, pale, but quite calm. 
“ Wait a moment, sir, and you shall be satisfied. 
There is no alternative, my dear de Mellay. Mon¬ 
sieur Fatello insists. Give me the other pistol.” 

De Mellay hesitated, and looked at the captain. 

“Ala foi !" said Carcassonne, shrugging his 
shoulders, as if he thought a bullet more or less 
hardly worth so much discussion—“ if they will 
have it!” The principals resumed their ground, 
and the word was again given. This time both 
pistols were discharged. Steinfeid stirred not, 
but Fatello fell to the ground and lay there with¬ 
out motion. Dr. Pilori ran forward, and kneel¬ 
ing beside him, unbuttoned his coat. There was 
a Binall blue spot on the breast, from which oozed 
a drop or two of blood. The doctor seized the 
wrist of the fallen man. Steinfeid and the sec¬ 
onds gazed anxiously in his face, awaiting his 
verdict. 

“ I aimed at his arm,” said Steinfeid gloomily, 
“ but the cold made my hand shake.” 

Carcassonne seemed not to hear the remark. 
De Mellay glanced at the baron, and ther. at the 
bird that lay upon the blood-sprinkled snow more 
than twenty yards off. 

“Quite dead,” said Pilori, letting the arm fall. 
“It is a painful thing to kilt a man,” added the 
materialist doctor to Steinfeid, who stood regard¬ 
ing his victim with a moody and regretful gaze. 
“ It may be satisfactory to you to know that he 
could not have lived six months longer.” 

In France, a few years ago, duels, even when 
fatal in result, did not necessarily entail strict ju¬ 
dicial investigation, unless such investigation was 
provoked by the friends of the fallen man. In the 
instance here recorded, no one thought proper to 
take vindictive steps. Fatello's coachman was in¬ 
structed, and largely bribed, to say that his master 
had been struck with apoplexy in his carriage, 
and that, on discovering his condition, he had at 
once driven him to Dr. Pilori. The physician’s 
arrival at the house, in company with the corpse, 
and the absence of hemorrhage from the wound, 
rendered it easy to conceal the latter, and gave 
plausibility to the story, which found general 
credit. It was not till several days afterwards 
that a report spread of the real cause of the bank¬ 
er's death. Even then it attained little publicity, 
and by many was looked upon as a malicious fab¬ 
rication. Before it got wind, however, the sur¬ 
vivors of the domestic drama we have narrated, 
were far from its scene. By. a will made a month 
before his death, Falello had left the whole of his 
great riches, with the exception of some munifi¬ 
cent .donations to public charities, and of an ample 
legacy to Captain Carcassonne, to a cousin of his 
own name in Alsace. But he could not alienate 
his wife’s fortune, or deprive her of the splendid 
jointure secured to her by her father’s cautious 
greediness; and these constituted very large wealth, 
with which his widow, shortly after his death, left 
Paris for her native country. Her Parisian friends 
and acquaintances were edified, in the highest de¬ 


gree, by the grief she displayed at Fatello’s de¬ 
cease. Site was disconsolate; and, for at least 
a day and a half, “*cette pauvre Madame Falello" 
was the prevailing topic of conversation, and the 
object of universal sympathy. Henpecked hus¬ 
bands held her up as a model of conjugal affection ; 
and wicked wives secretly wondered at the poig¬ 
nant regret shown by such a young, rich and 
handsome widow, for so ugly, unprepossessing, 
and morose a man. But it occurred to no one to 
seek the cause of her excessive grief in a bridal 
wreath instead of in a funeral shrond ; to trace 
the source of her sorrow to the loss of an expected 
husband whom she passionately loved, not to that 
of a departed one, whom she never regretted. 

Although little apprehensive of persecution, 
many motives concurred to render Paris an unde¬ 
sirable residence for the survivor of the duel in 
which Fatello met his death. The day after the 
fatal meeting, a travelling carriage left Paris by the 
road to Brussels. It contained Ernest von Steinfeid 
and his bride. In spite of some practice in duel¬ 
ling, and of the triple armor of selfishness in 
which he was habitually cased, there was a cloud 
upon the baron’s brow, which change of scene and 
the caresses of ills young wife did not always suf¬ 
fice to dissipate. And, although sensible to his 
bride’s beauty and fascination, and grateful, as far 
as it was in his nature to be so, for the passionate 
affection she showed him, it may be doubted 
whether he would not have repulsed her endear¬ 
ments, and spurned her from him, had he detected 
a secret that lay buried in the innermost recesses 
of her heart—had he recognized, in Sebastiana Gon¬ 
falon, the writer of the two anonymous letters that 
tended so materially to bring about her marriage 
and the violent death of Sigismund Fatello. 

As it was, the Baroness von Steinfeid had not 
long to congratulate herself on the success of her 
culpable maiueuvres, whose sole extenuation was 
to be found in the fiery passions of her race, and. 
in a moral education totally neglected. Doubtless,, 
when planning and carrying out her guilty scheme,, 
the possibility of so terrible a result never occurred 
to her; and it were attributing improbable deprav¬ 
ity to one so young to doubt that she fety remorse 
at the catastrophe. She did not long await her 
punishment. Bright as were her hopes of happi- 
ness when led to the altar by the man she adored;, 
she soon was bitterly convinced, that iu>, true or 
permanent felicity could bo the consequence of a 
union achieved by guilty artifice, and sealed with 
a brother’s blood. A few months were sufficient 
to darken her destiny and blight her joys. Her 
fortune swallowed up by Steinfeld’s debts and ex¬ 
travagance, her person speedily became indifferent 
to the sated and cold-hearted voluptuary; and 
whilst her reckless husband, faithful to nothing 
but to his hatred of matrimonial ties, again gal¬ 
loped upon the road to ruin, in the most dissipated 
circles of the Austrian capital, she saw herself 
condemned to solitude and unavailing regrets, in 
the very castle where she had anticipated an ex- 
istence of unalloyed bliss. 
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— on,— 

SIXTY YEAES AGO. 

15T AIXTUL'E V,\ COXAXT. 

“ The loveliest baby, sir!” 

“ Wlm is it, nurse?” asked the delighted 
father. 

“ A boy, sir—and perfect in limb and feature. 
Not a blemish in him.” 

Nurse held up live little red lump of humanity 
for him to kiss; but though there was heartfelt 
happiness in the young father's look, he could 
not bring himself to caress it yet. 

Aunts, cousins, grandmothers, all came, and 
pronounced the child perfect. “ Never was there 
such a beautiful creature,” said one and all. 
And pretty Alary Kent, lying there with her 
soft, graceful embroideries around her, and her 
dark curls floating over the pillow*, was as happy 
a young mother as was ever blessed by the first 
sight of a blue-eyed child. 

All the pleasant signs of progress that could 
he made by an lufant prodigy like the little Fiiz 
Herbert, were duly observed and chronicled. 
Every little pearl of a tooth had its record to some 
distant relative, and every inch of golden hair 
that added itself to the dear head, made it look 
more and more like a seraph to Alary’s eyes. 
The teeth and hair haring been duly registered, 
she would, write no more letters to cousin Lucy 
until she could tell her that the baby walked. O, 
the inexpressible delight of seeing the first step 
which the little human traveller ever plants on 
the earth, which is to be the scene of his wander¬ 
ings until his lust footstep hovers trembling over 
the grave! 

“ Well, 3/rVs Kent, aint that child never goin* 
to walk V* asked a rough but well-meaning wo¬ 
man, when she called in one morning and saw 
the little two vear-old, sitting tied into his dining 
chair, am! watching his mother as she was paring 
apples. 

Mary burst into tears. Airs. Kolfe she knew 
meant no harm, but she had touched a chord 
that vibrated in the poor young mother’s heart, 
and waked into expression a thought she had not 
dared to utter. 

“ O, Airs. Kolfe!” she said in a piteous tone 
tluvt went to the good woman’s heart, it was 
sad, “tell me, you who know so much about 
children, tell me what is the matter of mine!” 

Airs. Kolfe made no reply; but she took the 
baby from its chair, laid it in her lap, and lifting 
its little feet in her hands, she rubbed and felt 
them fur several minutes, with her large brown 
hand, and then let them full from her grasp, 
while a cloud came over her good-humored face. 

“ There’s no strength there—and there never 
will be !” she said in a compassionate voice. 

The mother shrieked aloud, and besought her 
to look again. 

“ O, Airs. Kolfe, you must be mistaken- AIv 
little Pits Herbert a cripple! He must not— 
shall not he!” and she pressed the half-fright¬ 
ened child to her bosorn, convulsively, as if she 
could avert that terrible doom. 

Alas, she could not avert it. She sent for the 
doctor, and he only conlirmed the painful fact 
Somesinevf or muscle had not received its proper 
umount of lubrieative oil, or the life principle, 
so active in every other part of the little frame, 
bad stopped short of the feet. Doctor Williams 
Wits not very lucid in his explanations, and used 
hard words enough to stagger the simple audi¬ 
ence he addressed in the persons of the moth¬ 
er and Airs. Kolfe; but the end of it was that 
liule Kite Herbert was a visit fortunate child to 
possess such a good mother, who would, he was 
confident, be resigned, and so forth. 


How to break it to the father. Alary was at a 
loss to know. Mrs. Kolfe understood it; and 
Alary charged her to be very gentle, and break it 
bv degrees. 

“Poor Herbert!” she said, “he had so longed 
for the little boy to walk out with him on after¬ 
noons when he was released from the desk.” 

Herbert Kent was clerk in the small country 
hunk—the solitary bank of the town—and his 
afternoons were his own. Only that very morn¬ 
ing he had asked Alary if the child would soon 
go alone. She did not appear to hear his ques¬ 
tion. She had begun to fear something. The 
little boy had not shown any disposition even to 
creep, and the poor feet la}* still and motionless 
always. 

Herbert bore it better than she had hoped. lie 
did not believe in it fully. Let the child get 
strength, audit would walk fast enough! He 
even went arouml u» his acquaintances to ascer¬ 
tain the exact time when their children could 
walk; anil came back triumphantly to Alary, with 
the most wonderful statistics of pedestrian slow¬ 
ness that could be imagined. In fact, he par- 
tially succeeded in consoling Alary, when he told 
her how old were such and such children who 
were us backward as Fitz Herbert. The pitying 
mothers had not told him that their children had 
crept constantly, and used their feet every way 
but by walking on them. 

Two years took away this hope, and destroyed 
the consolation effectually. Fitz Herbert’s feet 
fell as nerveless from their grasp as they had 
done before. The child, with all its glorious 
beauty—with its large full eyes, its wealth of 
golden-colored curls, and the sweet, serious 
mouth, with its bright red lips—was yet a crip¬ 
ple, helpless as when it first opened its blue eyes 
to the light. 

Patiently, sifter the first hitter certainty was es¬ 
tablished, the young couple set to work to make 
the life of their boy as pleasant and beautiful as 
they could under his hard privation. The wcurv 
miles that the young clerk carried his little son 
in his anus—the In numerable devices which he 
pondered for the invention of a seif-propelling 
vehicle, by which Fits Herbert could go from 
room to room, or down the small yard of their 
bouse! Now, for the first time did the father 
wish himself rich—not for the sake of having 
hired servants to wait on liis child, for Mm would 
never be entrusted to another—hut to procure 
the power of locomotion for him bv some more 
costly means than he could now afford. 

Aleantime Fitz Herbert was growing up, though 
not rapidly, in blissful half unconsciousness 
of si misfortune which was far more vivid in oth¬ 
ers’ eyes than his own. Never having enjoyed 
his powers of motion in that way, he could not 
so well realize the want of them. He could 
scarcely account at all for the pitying looks he 
received from others, and the half-uttered excla¬ 
mations which betrayed the sense of his bereave¬ 
ment. A dozen years passed away, and Herbert 
Kent, the kind husband and father, the patient, 
half-rewarded matt of business, was suddenly 
called home “ to bis Father’s house in the skies.” 
Alary- stilled her own griefs to minister to the 
passionate sorrow ot her boy; and his grew 
calmer when lie saw how she suppressed her 
own. 

She had learned, in her youth, to sew on 
straw; and she now commenced an occupation 
which brought in abundant means to support 
herself and Fitz Herbert. But the restless dutd 
must have occupation too; ami on her first jour¬ 
ney to the town where she sold her manufac¬ 
tures, she procured for him u large and beautiful 
paint, such as he had been longing lor every time 
he arranged his little bits of cheap paint—gam¬ 
boge and indigo and red ochre. 

“ O, mama—and you working all day and 
all night for this!” said the grateful little 
fellow. 

“No—not <if{ night,” answered the mother 
softly. “ And besides, what would I nut do for 
my good son i” 

Fitz Herbert’s kiss was her reward ; and soon 
she had even greater than that. Without assis¬ 
tance or instruction, the hoy did wonders in the 
new art which had become so dear to him. 

Old Airs. Kolfe still befriended Alary Kent; 
and when, in the summer after Fitz Herbert at- 
tinned Ids twelfth year, the old lady’s house was 
filled with boarders from the city, she did not 
even then forget her protege. 

Air. Waller, the artist, was among her guests, 
and she carried him off to see the bov, at her 
first leisure moment—dimly conscious of some 
great good which he might do him. She was 


right. Waller saw the germ of genius, and, I 
what does not always accompany genius,—scl- I 
do in, indeed,—the essential quality of patience in 1 
details; and he promised to himself, and to the 
delighted Mrs. Kolfe, that he would give that 
bov a helping lift, if Heaven spared his life. 

Hitherto the child had made pictures from 
copying engravings; now he designed views, 
partly from memories of sweet spots which be 
had seen when going about the country with his 
father, ami partly from the beautiful images and 
groupings in his own mind .Scarce a week 
j passed that he did not receive some little help 
from Waller—a box of artists’ implements, or 
some work on painting, or an exquisite engrav¬ 
ing to copy. And the next year Waller insisted 
on carrying away with him, for exhibition, a 
picture on which Fitz Herbert had laid out in- 
i credible pains. 

I “It wont come to anything, Air. Waller,” 
said the boy, “but I wish you would keep it 
j yourself us a remembrance of the good deeds 
j you have done for me.” 

“ 1 urn not sure I have done you anv good, 
Fitz Herbert,” said Air. Waller, doubtfully. 

“ O yes, sir! You have kept me from pining 
and complaining, ut least; and is not that n 
ble^ing i” 

The next news was that the picture was sold 
for twenty-live dollars. “No great sum,” wrote 
Waller, “hm an earnest ol more by-and-hy. 
Mtf first did not bring half that.” 

Airs, llolle went into hysterics of congratula¬ 
tion, and his mother’s quiet tear of pleasure was 
so much better than even the money which he 
was so glad to have earned. One line in Wal¬ 
ler’s letter troubled the bov, because of the utter 
impracticability, he thought, of its suggestion 
being curried out. 

“ It is too late to fall back,” lie wrote; “and 
to become :t painter you must pictures. To 
the city, therefore, you must come.” 

lritz Herbert did not show this to hi# mother; 
but one day she look up Waller’s letter, and 
stumbled over that very paragraph—and in se¬ 
rene silence, us she did everything, she arranged 
her allairs lor going before site disturbed his 
nerves by unfolding her plan. She had a grand¬ 
aunt in Boston, who she knew would be glad to 
sec her for her mother’s sake; and in the kind 
answer that was returned to her proposal of a 
visit to her, the old lady mentioned her own inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with Air. Waller. 

Airs. Kent had always kept her son neat and 
respectable. She resolved he should be even 
wdl dressed now; and a handsome suit of gray, 
and the finest of linen collars mid wristbands, 
were the fruits of his first picture. His fair com¬ 
plexion and rich golden hair were set off by the 
neutral tint of his garments, and his faultless 
figure diil credit to its nice fitting. The stage 
bore him and his mother away, on an autumn 
day, and Dame Kolfe did not forget to throw her 
shoe after them for luck. 

They were warmly welcomed, and everv day 
a carriage was brought for Fitz Herbert to visit 
pictures at one place and another, and Waller 
was always there ready to receive and help the 
coachman carry him to the apartment where they 
were to he seen. Fitz Herbert’s childish beauty, 
his sweet, serious manner, and the acknowledged 
fact of bis genius, proved his passports to favor 
in many circles where fashion had not obliterated 
all other things; and the good aunt proved her¬ 
self a friend indeed. 

“ Alary Kent was the child of a niece who was 
like a daughter to her, mid now she should take 
her place;” and as to Fitz Herbert, “u*fiv, it 
would be u pleasure to have him there, lie could 
have his studio next door, and old John Kohins 
would carry him in and out always. Tluai Alan- 
should have nothing to do but to rest herself 
from her labors.” 

It was a noble thing for the old lady to do; 
and Air. Waller, whose opinion she thought “ever 
so much of,” told her so, with cordial thanks for 
the good she was performing. It was a noble 
thing, also, on Waller's part. He interested other 
artists in the lame boy, and gave him assistance 
and instruction ; and soon he excelled his teach¬ 
ers in many points of art. 

He painted many pictures, without throwing 
his heart into them. These sold more rapidly 
than those on which he bestowed more talent. 
The}* were his bmttfarhmrrs, bought by indiffer¬ 
ent critics, for the sake of filling a vacant place, 
lie reserved others for the fa im-u-iinters t keeping 
them long, anil adding exquisite beauty to them 
by oft-repeated touches. The years passed rap¬ 
idly in that little home circle. He was now 


twenty-one. The old aunt would not part with 
her children, as she called them, and they could 
not bear to think of any other home. 

Fitz Herbert painted one face, over which ho 
lingered as lovingly us a mother over her infant’s 
beauty. It was that of si young girl—and he 
painted the head only, the rest of the figure be¬ 
ing bid by clouds. It was a gay, laughing, dim¬ 
pled lace, with soft, large, brown eyes, and 
chestnut hair falling in rich, heavy curbs around 
it. It was not the beauty of the features thut 
chained him to his work, though that, too, was 
of rare order; hut in that sweet face was a depth 
of expression, :m earnestness of character, that 
seemed to answer to ever}’ want of his being, ami 
to call forth the responses of bis spirit as thev 
were never touched before. 

Marion Holland was the orphan niece of a 
wealthy merchant, living in Boston. Waller, 
who knew* her friends at the South, was on inti¬ 
mate terms with her uncle, and recommended 
the lame artist to his notice, with an earnest pun* 
egyric on his talents and character. Air. Hol¬ 
land called at the studio ; was fairly won by Fiiz 
Herbert’s countenance and manners, and sent 
Marion for her first sitting that very day. There 
were a great many sittings, lor the sake of great¬ 
er perfection, and acquaintance progressed rap¬ 
idly between the two. There was a charm in 
the simplicity of the young heiress that did not 
seem to belong to the circle in which she was 
destined to move, suul it woke Fitz Herbert’s 
love and admiration. She was the theme of 
every conversation with his mother, who feared 
that her son was getting too deeply interested (or 
his own pence. 

” Don’t fear for me, dear mother,” he said, as 
she expressed something of this. “I have a 
constant reminder of the lolly it would lie for 
me to think of such a tiling as love for anv one. 
I have only to look down to inv feet, to become 
quite humble in that respect.” 

Mrs. Kent sighed. Bos poor Herbert to live 
mid die unloved, because nature had been so 
niggardly as to deny hirn the supports which she 
gave to the veriest clod that stared, open-mouthed, 
into the studio door ? 

“ Don’t look so sad, mother/* said her son, iva 
if he knew her inmost thoughts. ” Your love is 
all I can wish for. I could not expect the love of 
another woman like you ; and were she less tlmn 
you I could not love her. So we will ever live 
on together.” 

Waller sat in T’itz Herbert’s room one day, 
when a note was delivered to the former, which 
lie read in evident agitation. lie passed it over 
to his friend, who read thus: 

“Dear AIr. W.vm.eu:— You, wlm have so 
much influence with my uncle, must come to 
him instantly. He is stunned, paralyzed in mind 
and body, by some blow which 1 cannot make 
out, but which I suspect belongs to money mat¬ 
ters. Come quickly. Marios*!!. 1 * 

Waller stayed not an instant. He was far up 
the street before Fitz Herbert could follow with 
his eyes his rapid movements. No more paint¬ 
ing that day; not even on Marion’s picture. She 
was in distress, and he could not lie near her. 
That was his chief thought now. 

“ Boor little Marion!” she will he no heiress 
after all,” said Waller a few hours afterward* 
to Fitz Herbert. 

11 No heiress! Thank God !” earnestly ex¬ 
claimed his companion, in the first words he bad 
spoken since Waller came in. 

“ Whuff" asked Waller. 

"Thank God that she is no heiress! And yet. 
Waller, it will make no difference to me,” he 
added mournfully. 

“ Why should it ?” 

“Ay,truly, why should it? Is she not at¬ 
tached to yourself I and surely you will not de¬ 
sert her!” 

“ My good fellow, wlmt are you driving at?” 

“ First tell me what has happened.” 

“Well, then, Mr. Holland is ruined—and ho 
has had paralysis in consequence of the event.” 

“ Well—” 

“ Well—Marion, like the angel site is, has es¬ 
tablished herself by his bedside, caring nothing 
for the crash only ns it affects her uncle. She is 
an unselfish, noble, beautiful, perfect woman 1” 

“ You are fortunate. Air. Waller.” 

“Me? There you go again! What ihi you 
mean ?” 

“Is she not yours?” 

11 No, hit7. Herbert. My love is u little cottago 
nymph, bred in country shades. She never saw 
the city, nor shall she, until I tie theknot of wed¬ 
lock. I must not risk her simplicity here. Al¬ 
though I must, injustice to Marion, own that she 
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has never lost the charm of simple manners; 
vet there are so few like her. 

That same hour Fitz Herbert wrote anil sealed 
a note to Marion. It said simply: 

“May I come to you in your affliction.? Wal¬ 
ler will sets me safe there. I cannot use the lov¬ 
er’s hyperbole, ami tell you I willy ty to you—but 
I will*come as soon as my want of feet* will per¬ 
mit. F. II.” 

How he came to write this note would he a 
mystery, if we did not know that Waller had al¬ 
ready taxed Marion with liking the young artist, 
ami that she had answered him, with bunriug 

cheeks: 

“Mr. Waller, I tin love him ! hut thank God 
he does not know it !*' 

Fitz Herbert went. She was poor now, and 
he did not mind telling her that he would not 
have sought her otherwise. But she would hear 
untiling of love until her uncle was fatter, al¬ 
though she did not discourage hint; and even ii 
she hud. he knew what she had said to his friend. 

Mr. Holland did not die—and Marion told him 
all. He blessed God that she would have some 
otto to protect her, now that he was old and poor. 

Mrs. Kent’s good old aunt, Madame Grant, 
died soon after. She had no nearer relations. 


in silently. "Marion’s chains are all tlowcr- 
ehains—not a hit of iron among them !” And 
sho sat down beside him in his great wheeled 
i chair, making herself quite busy* in arranging 
| his paints and canvass. 

It was very beautiful to see the affection that 
came spontaneously into their whole lives, and 
the simple, heartfelt kindnesses that daily bright¬ 
ened them; showing that, although feet and 
: hands may be denied, there is a chance of great 
j happiness without them. 


and she left everything to Mary and her son. A 
tine property it was, too. 

“ You will take me now, dear Marion, when 
we can have your uncle with us so well ?” asked 
Fitz Herbert; and so it was decided. 

Waller came, bright and joyous to the wed¬ 
ding, with two pieces of intelligence to commu¬ 
nicate. One was that Adda Dana had that 
morning married a tide-waiter at the custom 
house, and the other, that Mr. Holland’s affairs 
w'ere far more prosperous than at first supposed. 

A pleasant sight it was, when the spring time 
came, to see Fitz Herbert iii his superb studio, 
into which Mr. Holland insisted on crowding ev¬ 
erything which could be thought of, for his con¬ 
venience. From tlie quiet drab Avails hung the 
portrait of Marion. lie pretended that lie could 
not paint without it; hut he looked oft crier at 
the original, who brought her hook or her work 
and sat beside him, ready to anticipate his slight¬ 
est wants, than he did at the semblance. A search 
made by Waller and Marion, resulted in finding 
a chair, sofa and carriage exactly suited to the 
invalid. 

“ And as to the feet,” said Waller, “ your wife, 
Fitz Herbert, will distance every one in the pret¬ 
ty wav she runs to obey your slightest wish. 
^ ou are a happy fellow, if you can’t walk. You 
have a mother and a wife.”" 

11 But O, M ailer! I fear I have done wrong to 
chain Marion’s youth to a cripple for life.” 

“ Hush, traitor!” said Martini, who had crept 
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STORY OF 

CHAPTER XIV.-MADELINE. 

Perfect quiet was the doctor's prescription ; 
he said there was excitability of brain—great ner¬ 
vous irritation ; he administered sundry tranquil¬ 
lizing doses, directed that the patient should be put 
to bed, and took his leave. From the moment in 
which Madeline aroused from the state of insensi¬ 
bility into which she had fallen, she spoke not a 
word ; but her eyes wandered incessantly about 
the room with a plaintive, wistful expression, as 
if seeking somewhat which they could not find. 
At length the tardy opiate had its effect, and she 
slept; Ida watching beside her. The night wore 
slowly away—a sultry summer night, palpitating 
with the daylight warmth so lately withdrawn, so 
soon to be renewed. There was no moon, but the 
heavens were gorgeous with stars, and a pale green 
lustre lingered about the horizon, telling where the 
day had gone down. The massy, motionless woods 
oppressed you with the idea of their close and 
breathless recesses ; the odors of the flower-beds 
seemed to have actual substance, and almost to 
become visible; the parched turf was one sheet 
of silver dew. Ida sat at the window, awake, 
but with her young heart full of dreams. How 
much unhappiness would be taken out of life, if 
that one faculty of dreaming were withdrawn! 
It is not so much that events are in themselves 
afflicting, as that we have dreamed of a possible 
future so different, that what actually befalls us has 
all the bitterness of a disappointment. And this 
is the same, whether vve have faith in our own 
anticipations or not. Experience may have taught 
our reason utterly to disregard them, hut still, 
Fancy paints her pictures, and though we know 
well enough that they have no real existence, we 
cannot help comparing them with the reality. 
This is weakness—perhaps sin—but the utter 
eradication of it would seem to be the last triumph 
of self-discipline. Looking back, we sec how 
narrowly we have oftentimes escaped happiness ; 
luoking forward, we see a hundred bright possi¬ 
bilities almost within our grasp, yet, perhaps, 
never to be reached. Oh ! let us remember that 
the shadow of an awful Presence is upon us, and, 
safe and still within that guardianship, let us look 
upwards only! 

Ida had watched long, and, as she leaned her 
forehead upon her hand, weariness overcame her. 
The multitudinous stars began to blend with each 
oilier, and with her thoughts, in a strange, unnat¬ 
ural, bewildering manner ; the burden of some 
monotonous old melody seemed to be ringing softly 
in her cars, and asserting some inexplicable con¬ 
nection both with stars and thoughts, as though 
they were slowly waltzing in time to its rhythm ; 
the inner and outer life seemed to be melting into 
each other, and producing a compound most har¬ 
moniously inconsistent, while the soul superin¬ 
tended this mystical chemistry in a mechanical 
sort of way, only half conscious what it was about. 
She was in the state in which poets see their most 
celestial visions, and painters drink in their purest 


A FAMILY. 

ideals, and musicians listen to strains which after¬ 
wards they can neither remember nor forget, but 
must needs reproduce after some poor fashion of 
their own, A movement in the room startled her ; 
awake in an instant, and guiltily conscious of hav¬ 
ing neglected her charge, she looked up—the bed 
was vacant, and the door ajar, but trembling as 
though some hand had just hastily and ineffectually 
essayed to close it. 

Ida was frightened, though she scarcely knew 
why, and she hurried out into the passage just in 
time to see the gleam of Madeline’s white drapery, 
as,carrying a lamp in her hand,she passed through 
the door of a bedroom at the further end. Ida fol¬ 
lowed, and, looking into the room, beheld her 
friend on her knees beside the bed in which their 
little visitor of the preceding evening was sleeping 
the calm, happy, healthful sleep of childhood. 
Madeline’s face was pallid, and her eyes bathed 
in tears ; she wrung her hands repeatedly with an 
expression of piissionate grief, and vainly strug¬ 
gled to restrain her audible sobs. Presently she 
arose, and, stooping over the bed, kissed the child’s 
lips very softly, and with an expression of terror ; 
then she stood for some minutes gazing upon it, 
comparatively calm ; then moved from the bed, as 
if to go, but by a sudden impulse returned, cast 
herself once more upon the ground, and burying 
her face in the curtain, wept without restraint. 
Ida stole gently to her side, and winding her arms 
around her, endeavored to lead her from the room; 
she looked up, then bowing her face upon Ida’s 
shoulder, yielded without a word to her silent per¬ 
suasion, and they returned together. When the 
door was closed behind them, Madeline again broke 
forth into a passion of tears and sobs ; and Ida, 
supporting her, wept for sympathy, though quite 
ignorant of the cause of such hitter and overpow¬ 
ering anguish. It is a very penurious and scepti¬ 
cal love which must understand before it sympa¬ 
thizes. 

“ My darling! How I must have frightened 
you!” murmured Madeline, as soon as she could 
speak, putting back Ida’s curls with both her 
hands, and looking into her pale, tearful face, with 
an expression half wild, half tender. 

“ Oh ! do not think of me!” cried Ida, “ think 
of yourself. You must come to bed, and let me 
get you another of those composing draughts. Oh, 
how you are shivering ! you are very, very ill. 
What has it been, dear Madeline? Were you 
delirious ?” 

“ No—no—alas, no !” replied Madeline. “ It 
was all real; and it has been a happy, happy 
night—because, you know”'—smiling strangely 
at Ida—“ I never thought I should have seen him 
again.” While she spoke she was getting into 
bed, and she now lay down, and drew the coverlet 
closely around her shaking limhs. “ What a com¬ 
fort sleep is!” she added, speaking in an odd, un¬ 
certain tone, and with eyes wandering about the 
room. “ I wonder what I shall dream of. Do 
you know, I almost think I am going to die.” 

There was something positively fearful in the 
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contrast between the hurried familiar voice and 
the solemn words. Ida shuddered as she poured 
out the double dose which the physician had left, 
labelled, “ To be given in case of great excite¬ 
ment.” She brought it to the bed-side. “ Who 
was it you thought you should never see again ?” 
asked she, with a half idea that the question might 
stimulate the invalid to collect her thoughts. 

“ Stoop down; come close—quite close. Let 
me whisper!” replied Madeline. She drew Ida’s 
face close to her own, and, putting her lips to her 
ear, said, in a low, hoarse, nearly unintelligible 
voice, “My son!” 

Ida shook from head to foot, and her agitation 
was not diminished when Madeline, suddenly re¬ 
leasing her, struck her hands wildly together, and 
exclaimed, almost with a shriek : “ My child! my 
baby Arthur !—oh, let me get up and go to him 
again ! He will never know it; nobody will ever 
tell him that it was his mother who came and 
looked at him in the night. Let me go to him! 
Let me go to him !” 

Ida was now more than ever convinced that this 
was a very frenzy of delirium. With all the en¬ 
ergy of terror, she compelled her friend to swallow 
the opiate, kissed her, spoke soothingly to her, 
persuaded her to lie still; calling to her aid all 
the arguments she could muster, and seconding 
them by the tenderest caresses. 

Madeline yielded after a little resistance, and 
lay for a while motionless and silent, clasping the 
cold trembling hand of her young nurse between 
both her own. Presently she spoke, and, this 
time, with a sort of desolate tranquillity in her 
voice, very touching to hear :— 

“Ida, dearest!—you are mistaken in thinking 
that I don’t know what I am saying.” 

“It is this fever!” replied Ida, persuasively; 
“ it will pass away again, please God ! Only try 
to go to sleep, dear Madeline!” 

“ The opium is working,” answered Madeline, 
heavily ; “ but I have no fever, Ida; and there' is 
no delirium—only bitter, bitter sorrow; an un¬ 
healed wound suddenly stricken. Take that little 
key off my watch-chain, and open the dressing- 
case.” 

She signed impatiently with her hand, and Ida 
nervously obeyed her, bringing the dressing-case 
and placing it upon the bed beside her. She 
opened a secret drawer, and drew out a small 
clasped book, which she placed in Ida’s hands. 
“ There,” she said, “ read that; you must know 
all now. Oh, what a storehouse of miserable 
thoughts!” And her fingers played with the 
cover of the volume. “ Read it, Ida ; read it. I 
shall soon be asleep.” 

Ida received the book : her eyes, dilating with 
wonder, and tearful with pity, fixed earnestly upon 
her friend’s face. 

Madeline looked wistfully at her, and, suddenly 
raising hersejf upon her elbow, exclaimed : “ Ida! 
promise me that you will make no conjecture— 
none at all—till you have read my history. You 
cannot guess the truth. It is impossible. What¬ 


ever you are thinking now, is a mistake. Promise 
me this!” 

Ida hurriedly gave the required assurance; and 
Madeline sank back again, and turned her face 
downwards upon the pillow, with a quick, impet¬ 
uous movement. Gradually, the powerful narcotic 
subdued the excited frame, and stilled, or rather 
numbed the throbbing nerves, and she slept a dull, 
unrefreshing, lethargic sleep. Ida scarcely drew 
her breath ; she was overcome with fear, sor¬ 
row, confusion, disbelief. She kneeled down, and 
her agitated spirit offered itself to God in a 
vague, scarcely-conscious prayer. The mere ac¬ 
tion brought her comparative tranquillity ; and 
seating herself, she opened the mysterious volume. 
It was closely written in Madeline’s hand-writing, 
and seemed to be a record of her life, at first in 
the form of a narrative, afterwards in that of a 
diary, and interspersed with letters laid between 
the pages. We shall give it entire ; those of our 
readers who may feel no interest in the subject, 
having our cheerful permission to pass it over 
unread:— 

Madeline’s diaiiy. 

This record is only for myself and one other. 
I may as well address you at once. I cannot put 
it into any form. You know much ; and if I re¬ 
trace before your eyes even what you know, it is 
for a purpose. Yet, no ; I cannot speak to you 
calmly. Surely, I can put you out of my thoughts; 
that is, what you have been to me, and what you 
might have been to me; and write as if to a 
stranger. Indeed, in what do you differ from a 
stranger, except in the power of crushing my 
soul 1 Oh, these worth ! they seem to me like 
a tolling-bell—so meaningless and monotonous— 
and yet involving in their utterance the beginning, 
the misery, and the end of a life. 

You know nothing of my childhood and early 
youth. Thank God for that! There is a place 
in remembrance where you are not—but what a 
chilly, dark, repulsive place ! I have no alterna¬ 
tive save the fire which consumes, or the ice which 
freezes. I ?—It is not I—not myself—not the 
proud, joyful, sarcastic, resolute, fearless woman. 
Was I ever so 1 

* # * • • 

[There was here a pause, and it appeared that 
the writer had determined to abandon the agitated 
and incoherent style in which she had commenced, 
and to constrain herself to adopt that of narrative; 
a determination to which she afterw’ards strictly 
adhered, with few exceptions.] 

I was not a happy child. My life was spent 
between two extremes of restraint and indulgence. 
In the schoolroom I was made to labor with an 
earnestness and continuance which must surely 
have been perilous for the young and tender 
brain ; out of it I was suffered to run wild as an 
unbroken colt. I do not remember my mother. 
She died before I was three years old, and there 
was no vigilant affection about her child to foster 
a dream till it should grow into a memory, and be 
believed in as such. My father was proud, but 
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not fond, of me; I never remember to have re¬ 
ceived a caress from him. His care of my educa¬ 
tion, such as it was, was entirely directed to devel¬ 
oping the genius and beauty which I was supposed to 
possess, and the heart and temper were left to culti¬ 
vate themselves. I was indeed utterly unconscious 
that I had a heart, though I must own I took 
good care that no one who came near me should 
long preserve a similar unconsciousness as to my 
temper. I was naturally violent and overbearing ; 
and had it not been that my quickness enabled me 
easily to master the tasks appointed me, and in 
music and some other studies to outstrip the capac¬ 
ity of my masters, I suppose my schoolroom ex¬ 
istence would have been one unintermitted course 
of punishment. As it was, though Mademoiselle 
Edouard pronounced me to be the “ most troubeel- 
some yong ladie possible,” she was content to en¬ 
dure my insolence for the sake of the credit 1 did 
her. 

My second music-master, a German and a genius 
—engaged when the powerlessness of the first to 
conduct me any further was honestly confessed by 
himself—did me vast mischief, but, as I have 
afterwards thought, no little good also. He 
spoiled me thoroughly. He would arrive, per¬ 
haps, when I was in the midst of a battle, and 
holding his sides, would laugh with the most flat¬ 
tering appreciation of the quiet sallies with which 
I answered Mademoiselle’s vehement admonitions; 
then, as the Frenchwoman grew shriller and shrill¬ 
er, and I more and more imperturbable, (though 
but for the desire to maintain my superiority be¬ 
fore him, I should probably have been in as great a 
fury as herself,) he would seat himself at the 
piano and begin to improvise— phanlasircn, as he 
called it. The first few chords invariably brought 
me to his side, and Mademoiselle might scold her 
fill after that; the tongue of Xantippo herself 
could not have engaged my attention or provoked 
my wrath for an instant. Whatever there was 
of hunger after goodness and beauty in my undis¬ 
ciplined nature banqueted upon this, the only 
divine aliment suffered to come within its Teach. 
While theso notes yet swelled upon the air I was 
transformed. I became gentle, submissive, spirit¬ 
ual, fervent, devout—but alas ! all this was only like 
the transitory glow which sunset might cast upon 
the features of a corpse, clothing them for a mo¬ 
ment with fictitious life, only to leave them, when 
it departs, cold, inanimate, and soulless as before. 
This man I loved, and he is the only human being 
in the whole of that waste of memory, whom I 
can recall to myself as having awakened such a 
feeling in me. And it is in this that I suppose 
he did me good ; for what hope could there have 
been for me had I grown into womanhood without 
ever having felt affection 1 Would not a blindness 
so long enforced become habitual and irrevocable? 
Must I not needs have sunk forever into that 
lamentable vacancy of heart, whose only (and far 
preferable) parallel is idiocy of intellect? 

My father I saw daily for half an hour. How 
I dreaded those visits! It is almost impossible 


to convey an idea of the intense pride of my na¬ 
ture. Even now it is unsubdued, and yet, what 
a discipline of humiliation it has undergone! To 
me those half hours of inspection seemed like 
prolonged insults. A little physical nervousness 
—for I had no reverence—alone prevented me 
from telling him how well I knew my superiority 
to himself in all those studies into the progress 
of which he was inquiring; and when he rebuked 
me, as he would not unfrequently do, for an error 
in French or Italian, carefully explained to him 
beforehand by my governess, or for an ungrace¬ 
ful gesture observed by himself, I could scarcely 
restrain the sarcasms which trembled on my lips. 
Yet, surely, even then I might have been mould¬ 
ed into something better. It was the hollowness 
of all around me that forced such hardness upon 
myself; I saw nothing but unreality, and I took 
refuge in scorn. Yet, intellectually proud and 
self-suflicient as I was, and unconscious of my 
own miserable destitution. I believe that I could 
have loved the veriest simpleton who had loved 
me and shown himself to me as he was without 
feigning. That merciful blindness which ever 
accompanies an extreme state, whether of good or 
evil, preserving in the one case from presumption, 
and in the other from despair, seems to me now 
to be the only thing that saved me from insanity. 
Had I seen myself and my position then with the 
eyes with which I now contemplate them, reason 
must have given way. But I lived on, self-cen¬ 
tred and arrogant, and, knowing no other life, 
guessed not as yet that I needed any other. My 
father was a merchant, and enormously rich. I 
grew up amid an extravagance of luxury, which 
was in itself injurious. He possessed that pe¬ 
culiar kind of pride which is sometimes, though 
rarely, to be found in his class; he was a radical 
in politics, and the aristocracy of wealth was to 
him the only nobility. In religion he was a 
rationalist, more nearly approaching to the Socin- 
ian than to any other type. I was taken duly to 
church once on the Sunday; I even learned my 
catechism, and had my stated portion of daily 
Bible reading—a desecration which now I shud¬ 
der to think of: but though I was only eight 
years old when I heard him say, as he pompously 
instructed Mademoiselle Edouard in her duties, 
“ Theso things are quite necessary for women” 
—it was a lesson which I never forgot. The 
seed sank deep, and bore most bitter fruit. 

And so I grew up to eighteen, the time 
fixed for my debut and presentation—a woman, 
without faith or love. I was highly accom¬ 
plished, without shyness, with much conversational 
talent, carefully formed to elegance of manner and 
deportment, and (so they told me) strikingly hand¬ 
some. No murmur of admiration—no compli¬ 
ment implied or expressed, was lost upon me; I 
felt that my position was triumphant, and I de¬ 
lighted in it. Yet, with all my experience, I 
was quite aware how much influence my reputa¬ 
tion as a great heiress had upon those who court¬ 
ed me ; and when at the end of my first season I 
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refused my eighth offer, the courteous terms in 
which the note was of necessity worded, thinly 
concealed the utter contempt which I felt for the 
writer. Indeed, I may say, contempt was the 
ordinary attitude of my mind. But by this time 
1 had become unhappy. I read—I thought—r-I 
became dimly conscious of unknown capacities and 
unsuspected depths in my heart. A mighty 
craving, a vast want, was awaking within me. It 
was not the question so natural to the sensitive, 
“ Shall I ever be loved?” that I asked myself— 
it was one even bitterer, “ Shall I —can I ever 
love?” 

I remember very well how this thought first 
came upon me. I had been reading Schiller and 
Wallenstein, and enjoying (in the shallow unreal 
manner in which those who know nothing of na¬ 
ture are able to enjoy art) that matchless portrait¬ 
ure—indeed, that only portraiture, in any ade¬ 
quate fashion—of the perfect ideal of human love, 
pure, passionate, spiritual, identical with virtue, 
because dependent on virtue as the very condition 
of its existence. Suddenly it was, so to speak, 
revealed to me that this creation was not a thing 
apart, lifeless, nnsuggestive, impossible, but the 
type of a great class of realities, which were to be 
judged and tested by their comparative degrees of ap¬ 
proach to, or departure from, this their true though 
invisible standard. The manifold forms of life 
seemed to group themselves anew before my eyes 
under the light of this dawn ; many, nay, perhaps 
most, shrank and withered under it—mere shells, 
having neither substance nor spirit; while some, 
and those not unfrequently the meanest and least 
considered, were able to reflect some faint spark 
of the divine lustre, and so to assert their commun¬ 
ion with it. A flood of beauty seemed to pour 
in upon my soul. I shut my eyes, and beheld 
Thekla, appareled in the light of her own purity ; 
so full of life, fervor, gentleness, genius, yet ex¬ 
isting only in and for the soul for whose especial 
service she was created ; like one of those Etrus¬ 
can mirrors, which, graceful in form and rich in 
ornament, are yet made only to reflect the face 
that looks upon them. And truly, the aspect 
here presented is one for whieh.all hearts might he 
well content to make themselves mirrors, happy if 
they are able to give any the faintest presentment 
of that perfect vision of strength and tenderness. 
There is nothing in all art—there could be noth¬ 
ing in all nature, were it not by God’s grace in¬ 
dwelt by the supernatural—comparable to that 
moment wherein he, abdicating his proper sov¬ 
ereignty by a voluntary and noble self-despoil¬ 
ment, the very weakness of which best proves his 
strength, makes her his will and his law; and 
she, becoming for the time his conscience, who is 
by habit and in order the very conscience and 
angel of her spiritual life, sacrifices without hesi¬ 
tation, and by an impulse which has all the con¬ 
stancy of deliberation without its coldness, both 
her own happiness and his. Her own? We 
can scarcely say this ; she had no self; it had 


long since exhaled and been annihilated in the up- 
springing Bteam of light. 

Being faithful 

To thine own self, thou art faithful too to me! 

I threw down the volume, and, as was my 
wont when anything excited me, went for relief 
to the piano, and began to “ phantasiren.” Grad¬ 
ually and almost unconsciously I broke into a 
song—an old simple melody, the “ Coolin’’ of the 
Irish bards, so expressive of entire yet gen¬ 
tle devotedness. A low sob disturbed me. I 
looked round, and saw a young lady, a kind of 
half-humble friend, who was then staying with 
me, and who spent her life in worsted work, 
quietly weeping over her eternal embroidery- 
frame. She was an uninteresting person, neither 
elegant, witty, nor sentimental, and I held her in 
utter contempt; nevertheless, I was not even then 
hard-hearted enough to behold real sorrow with¬ 
out attempting some kind of sympathy. 

“My dear Fanny, what is the matter?” in¬ 
quired I. 

“ Oh, nothing at all,” she replied, stammering 
and abashed ; “ it is very foolish, and I am quite 
ashamed of myself. I never can hear that tune 
without crying ; my poor dear brother, who is in 
India, used to sing it so beautifully.” 

I was in a humor to be touched, and I made a 
few inquiries about this “ poor dear brother.” 
The stupid girl became positively eloquent. He 
was so clever, so good, so charming; they had 
sung, studied, lived in everything together. All 
her opinions (and till that moment I never knew 
she had any) came from him ; all her thoughts 
had reference to him, and were not recognized as 
having any existence of their own till he had set 
his seal upon them. He was evidently' the sun 
of her moral and mental world, and was so in 
more senses than one ; for certainly, till that sun 
shone forth, the aforesaid worlds lay in such 
thick darkness, that nobody could have guessed 
their existence. Here is a discovery, thought I. 
Here is evidently a true, deep, genuine affection, 
by which a higher nature has moulded a lower 
one into some assimilation with itself. 1 am cu¬ 
rious to know more about this brother. 

“ Do you know Captain Preston ?” asked I that 
evening of Mr. Angerstein, an habitual visitor at 
our house, a quiet, gentlemanlike and satirical 
person, who was so determined not to see the 
world through a Claude Lorraine glass, that he 
always looked at it through slate-colored crape, 
and piqued himself on the clearness of his eye¬ 
sight, 

“Oh, perfectly well,” he replied, “he was a 
brother oflicer of mine before I sold out.” 

“ What sort of a person is he ?” 

“ Do you wish me to tell you in all sincerity, 
or am I to condemn that valuable quality to its or¬ 
dinary civil death?” 

“ I want to know your real, honest, undis¬ 
guised, unmitigated opinion.” 
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“ Well, then, he is a prig and a simpleton, a 
tiresome little red-faced man, who thinks it the 
height of literary polish to say ‘ inasmuch’ and 
‘ moreover,’ and the perfection of wit to talk 
regimental slang to ladies. When, after many 
hard struggles, he had achieved a proper fit of 
gloves, and learned to bow without scraping, he 
reposed upon his laurels ever afterwards, thinking- 
no further qualifications necessary to complete his 
ideal of a gentleman.” 

I lifted up my hands and eyes, and felt sorely 
mortified. This, then, was an illusion. I was 
given to generalizing. Is all love an illusion? 
asked I of myself. I hastily ran over in my 
mind the names of relations, friends, acquaintance ; 
as each presented itself, it was a fault, a foible, 
or an absurdity which stood out in bold relief, 
enabling me to grasp the idea of the person, 
which, indeed, had no other tangible points for 
me. I began to long for an illusion. 

CHAPTER XV.-MADELINE’S DIARY CONTINUED. 

I began to ask myself with more deliberation and 
reflection than I had hitherto been in the habit of 
employing, what was the reason of all this? Why 
was life so rich and warm, and beneficent, and 1 
shivering like a very beggar at its gates ? Was the 
fault mine, or was it not rather chargeable upon 
that power which some call Fate and others Prov¬ 
idence ? My habitual cynicism kindled into a fiery 
and bitter impatience. There was happiness around 
me: that I saw; there was the capacity of hap¬ 
piness within me; that I felt. Why could 1 not 
bring these two together? Were there indeed 
jewels in my path, and could I not stoop to gather 
them up, or were they not rather treacherous 
foam-bubbles which imprisoned the sunshine, but 
were ready to burst at a touch ? 1 came at last to 

a conclusion with which, impotent, false and mis¬ 
erable as it was, I was fain to content myself. I 
tried to believe that tenderness of affection was in¬ 
compatible with strength of intellect, and that my 
lonely-heartedness was only the price which I paid 
for my genius. It is becauso I see so clearly, 
thought I, that I cannot love; others walk in twi¬ 
light, and to them the lath-and-plaster erections of 
the tea-garden are as the solemn antiquities of 
Ptestum. 

I took refuge in excitement, of which I could 
command as much as I would. Ceaseless gaycty, 
perpetual homage, these were to supply the need 
of happiness as they precluded the possibility of 
thought. I ran through the whole scale of ad¬ 
miration, from the delicate compliment gracefully 
veiled in badinage, to the desperate declaration, 
which it was the triumph of my heartless vanity 
to receive and to reject. Worthless all! One 
word of quiet praise, implied, not uttered, by lips 
whose sentence is worth living for, would outweigh 
them all; how much more, one look of real ten¬ 
derness ! But this I knew not; experience had 
refused to teach it me; and I was resolved not to 
believe in it. I determined to revenge myself by 
the achievements of genius on the isolation which 


genius had produced. I feasted upon the adula¬ 
tion offered to my talents for music and conversa¬ 
tion, and exulted in perceiving how, as soon as I 
entered a room, the various groups broke up, and 
the best (using the term in its society sense, of the 
most agreeable) members of each gradually clus¬ 
tered around me. There was, however, one talent 
which I possessed, and which I had never had an 
Opportunity of exhibiting. I knew my power as 
an actress to be first-rate, at least among amateurs, 
and I determined to have private theatricals on a 
grand scale, and to shine forth in a sphere where 
no ordinary rivalry could even attempt to follow 
me. I had, moreover, the advantage of writing my 
own drama, and I constructed it so as to display 
my gifts in the most striking manner possible. 
The story selected was that of Undine, and it will 
be at once perceived that the principal character 
alfords scope for the exercise of a great variety of 
powers, from the airiest and most sparkling play¬ 
fulness, to the deepest and tenderest pathos, ex¬ 
cluding only those broader and stronger traits of 
passion which would be unsuitable to a private and 
amateur performance, especially by a woman. I 
introduced a considerable number of songs, making 
my drama in fact a kind of half-opera, and on the 
evening of rehearsal my triumph was complete. 
My costume—blue crape, with a coronal of water- 
lilies in my dark hair—was pronounced perfect; 

I was tolerably well supported by the Hildebrand 
and lierilia of the party, and when the actual mo¬ 
ment for representation arrived, I think 1 scarcely 
ever remember to have felt such exuberance of 
vivacity. I was sitting before my mirror, a little 
impatient of the length of time which my maid 
took in satisfying my critical vanity by the position 
of each individual lily, when Bertha entered, with 
a face of considerable dismay. 1 forestalled her 
as she was about to speak, with my usual easy 
impertinence, as 1 now consider it—graceful petu¬ 
lance, as my admirers were in the habit of call¬ 
ing it. 

“ My dear Lady Emily, you look the picture 
of disconsolate helplessness. I’m quite sure you 
have forgotten half your part.” 

J3e it observed, in passing, that I could scarcely 
have made a more mal-il-propus joke than this. 
Lady Emily was angrily conscious of her infe¬ 
riority to myself in quickness and memory, and 
excessively anxious that it should not be generally 
perceived. She spent many a long hour in private 
study, and afterwards made her appearance, pro¬ 
fessing that she had been so hurried, she had 
scarcely had time to do more than read her part 
through, and betraying the greatest annoyance at 
her not unfrequent mistakes. There is no surer 
test of that true tact which is a combination of 
delicacy, refinement, and unselfishness, and which 
in its higher instances is an instinct taught by af¬ 
fection for the person towards whom it is displayed, 
than that which is afforded by observation of the 
manner, time, and subject of a joke at the expense 
of another. There are few more unpleasant re¬ 
flections for a person who possesses this tact, and 
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yet occasionally, out of hcedlessness, or high spirits, 
or some temporary disturbance of mental equilib¬ 
rium which results in the appearance of high 
spirits, sins against it, than the discovery after¬ 
wards that he has so sinned; a discovery which 
the offender is quite sure to make sooner or later, 
though shame may quite as often induce him to 
conceal that he has made it, as to apologize for 
his offence. But, to resume. Lady Emily an¬ 
swered me sharply, for I had made her feel un¬ 
comfortable, and she was therefore in no wise 
disposed to break bad news tenderly to me. “ 1 
wish,” said she, “ that the success of the evening 
depended only on my being perfect in my part. 
Mr. Scott has sent an apology—his uncle is dying, 
somewhere in the north, and he has been sum¬ 
moned away by an express !” 

I started up from beneath the orderly fingers of 
my waiting-woman, utterly aghast. Mr. Scott 
was Hildebrand! 

“What can be done!” I exclaimed; “for 
Heaven’s sake suggest something !” 

Lady Emily was good-natured in the main; 
besides which, she looked remarkably well in 
pink satin and pearls, and wanted to show her¬ 
self. 

“ I can only think of one chance,” she said. 
“ If Mr. Tyrrell could be induced to take the 
part, he has the play, for I lent him my copy 
three weeks ago; and I know he has studied it, 
for lie was talking of getting it up next week, at 
his uncle’s, the Duke of F-; and he is a cap¬ 

ital actor.” 

I was too much excited to notice my friend’s 
breach of confidence in thus lending my manu¬ 
script without my knowledge or consent, though 
at another time I should have indignantly resented 
it. “ Mr. Tyrrell!” I repeated, “ that tall ban¬ 
dit-looking man with moustaches, who came 
yesterday with Mrs. Wilbraham? I scarcely 
know him, but he would look the part to perfec¬ 
tion.” 

“And play it, too,” responded Lady Emily; 
“he is my second cousin, and I know him in¬ 
timately.” 

“ What sort of person is he?” asked I, musing¬ 
ly- 

“ Very clever,” she replied ; “ the sort of per¬ 
son who can do whatever he likes, and who never 
does what he dislikes. The only question is 
whether one could induce him to undertake it.” 

“ Oh ! go, dear Lady Emily !” I cried, “ per¬ 
suade, coax, supplicate, force him to consent. He 
never can be so barbarous as to refuse. Or stay, had 
you not better send him a little note requesting his 
instant presence in the library, and you and I will 
meet him there, and use all our powors to prevail 
upon him.” 

Lady Emily thought this the more promising 
scheme, and having despatched the note, we hur¬ 
ried into the library, and awaited our doom. In 
a few minutes the door opened, and Mr. Tyrrell 
entered. I see him now as I saw him then, save 
for the cold sickness at my heart, which bears 


witness to the time between then and now. How 
strange to remember one who has become a part 
of ourselves, whether for good or for evil, as ho 
was when he was a stranger to us! There is an 
unreality about our contemplation of him, as though 
we were looking at a phantom, and not at a human 
being. And it cannot he otherwise. Whatsoever 
thought once passes through our niinds, whatsoever 
feeling has once touched the surface or searched the 
depths of our hearts, is irrevocable, indelible, in a 
sense, eternal. We can no more undo its work, 
and make ourselves what we were before its com¬ 
ing, for a single moment, or in a single respect, 
than we can listen to familiar melody as new, and 
feel curious for the coming, and surprised at the 
sound of eacli successive note, whose pitch and 
value we know well long before it strikes upon 
our ear. We can force the timid flower (expres¬ 
sive phrase !) till we have compelled it to spread 
its petals wide, and open its bosom—once blown, 
there is no power to make it again a soft and 
shrouded bud. Oh that wc had this power! Oh 
that we could unlearn our experience ! Oh that 
we could, indeed, make some few familiar names 
strange to our ears and to our hearts ! Is there 
one human being who would not, if he could, un¬ 
live his past life? 

Nothing could be more courteous than the man¬ 
ner in which he consented to oblige us; but it 
was done indifferently, and as a mere matter of 
civility. No vigilance of anxious vanity could 
detect the faintest shadow of personal compliment 
to myself. I was piqued, and I never exerted my¬ 
self so much to conquer admiration as on that even¬ 
ing, and before its close I had reason to believe 
that I had succeeded. The breathless attention 
with which he listened to my singing was suffi¬ 
ciently expressive. In the last scene, where the 
vision of the hapless Undine returns and weeps 
her repentant lover to death, I had adapted some 
plaintive and appropriate words to Schubert’s mel¬ 
ody, “ L’addio,” and I sang them with all the pa¬ 
thos of which my voice was capable. Many of my 
audience were moved to tears, and I was convinced 
that the emotion betrayed by Hildebrand himself 
was not altogether assumed. When the curtain 
fell, I sank into a chair overcome by the pleasant 
exhaustion of excitement and triumph. Most of 
the dramatis persona! gathered around me, and 
plied me with compliments as fast as my heart 
could desire; Mr. Tyrrell stood a little aloof, and 
said nothing. Whilst I was receiving all this 
homage, and parrying by repartee such instances 
of it as seemed a little loo strong, my eyes invol¬ 
untarily sought him ; lie was looking at me, and 
I felt myself blush, that I should have been thus 
detected in watching him. I rose with some im¬ 
patience. “ I believe we shall find supper in the 
saloon,” said I, “ and I am ashamed to confess 
that Undine has so little that is ethereal in her na¬ 
ture, that she is longing for cold chicken. Do let 
us come.” 

I stood at the door while my guests defiled past 
me in couples; Mr. Tyrrell, as in duty bound, 
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offering me his arm. As we followed the others, 
he said, “lam going to take a great liberty, and 
I must ask you to retain the character of the for¬ 
giving Undine a few minutes longer. Will you 
make me a present of one of those flowers ? I am 
a perfect school-girl in my love of autographs and 
relics—and I want a memorial of what 1 have seen 
and heard to-night.” 

I severed a lily from my boquet very gracious¬ 
ly, and gave it to him, saying, as I did so, “I 
think this the prettiest compliment I have yet re¬ 
ceived.” 

“ I never pay compliments,” was his grave an¬ 
swer, as he took the flower. “ Thank you ; you 
are very kind.” 

At supper he sat between Lady Emily and my¬ 
self, and at first talked exclusively to his cousin. 
Presently, however, be turned and spoke to me in 
his peculiar quiet manner, half-deferential, half¬ 
familiar, which it is impossible to describe. “We 
are arguing,” said he, “ won’t you help us?” 

“I will help one of you,” replied I, laughing, 
“ when I know the subject of the argument.” 

“ Lady Emily is one of the National Peace Con¬ 
gress,” he answered ; “ but, inconsistently with 
the practice of that august body, she is ready to 
make war on all the rest of the world.” 

“ Oh, if you state my case,” cried Lady Emily, 
“ you are certain to make me seem in the wrong. 
It is not fair. I’ll tell you what we were discuss¬ 
ing, Madeliue—this terrible duel; and Mr. Tyrrell 
defends it.” 

The “ terrible duel” was an event just then 
occupying the attention of the whole fashionable 
world. Two young officers, nearly connected, 
and up to the time of their fatal difference strong¬ 
ly attached, had fought on some quarrel, which, 
beginning in a merely political question, had grown 
personal in the violence of the argument. One 
fell, and the other was scarcely restrained from 
committing suicide in the first agony of his fruit¬ 
less remorse. That which rendered the case pe¬ 
culiarly distressing was the fact that the survivor 
had originally refused the challenge, and only been 
goaded into acceptance of it by taunts reflecting 
upon his courage. He was the more to be pitied, 
that, being of a highly nervous temperament phys¬ 
ically, and never having been in action, nor had 
any opportunity of proving his mind to be stronger 
than his body, he must have felt himself peculiarly 
obnoxious to such suspicions, and unable, except 
by a very high mental effort, to despise them. 

“ Is it possible,” asked I, addressing Mr. Tyr¬ 
rell, “that you defend duelling on principle? I 
thought trial by combat had been abolished with 
other middle-age absurdities, and that nobody ever 
argued in favor of it, though, like many other 
things, plenty of people might be found who prac¬ 
tise it.” 

“No,” he replied; “I do not argue in favor 
of it. I only say, that, in Captain Methven’s case, 
I should have done as he did.” 

“ Then you deliberately profess,” observed I, 


“ that you would do that which you cannot defend ? 
At any rate, you are very honest.” 

He smiled. “ I should consider the act wrong, 
absurd, useless, and—unavoidable,” said he. 
“ There is no extremity, surely, to which a man 
may not be driven in order to preserve his name 
from a stain impossible to cleanse. If Methven 
had had any previous opportunity of proving his 
courage, I should have thought him altogether un¬ 
pardonable. As it is, I don’t see what else ho 
could do.” 

The standard by which a woman, even if irre¬ 
ligious, tries thoughts and actions, is generally 
higher and purer than that of a man practically not 
inferior to herself; for two reasons:—first, be¬ 
cause she is brought much less in contact with the 
actual, and therefore has not the same temptations 
to lower it; secondly, because, for the most part, 
she is less open-eyed to inconsistencies of all kinds, 
and therefore feels not the absolute need of mak¬ 
ing rule and practice, in some measure, accordant 
with each other. She is consequently prone to a 
state of mind which may be called the very reverse 
of masculine; she neither accommodates her rule 
to the reality, nor subdues the reality to her rule, 
but she unconsciously keeps them distinct, so that 
the one is pure, the other full of defects, and yet 
she is not distressed by the discrepancy. In many 
cases she perhaps fails to discover it. Thus. I 
was shocked by Mr. Tyrrell’s proclamation of his 
own deliberate inconsistency ; had he, on the con¬ 
trary, expressed his determination never to fight a 
duel, and afterwards fought one, I should probably 
have forgiven him very easily. It is not for this, 
however, that I record the conversation. How 
often have the words since recurred to my memory! 
Why did I not sooner comprehend the constraining 
principle of all his actions—the determination to 
do, not whatever was right, or wise, or even politic, 
but simply, whatever would preserve his honor 
from the merest possibility of a slur, either in his 
own eyes, or in the eyes of others. Strict, del¬ 
icate, sensitive—nay, in a sense, if it be not pro¬ 
fanation to use the word, spiritual was this honor 
of his. He was himself his own severest judge. 
Let it appear that he had in any way committed 
himself—no matter how inadvertently—and no 
sacrifice appeared to him too mighty to redeem tho 
pledge. But 1 was blind ! 

To return to that memorable evening. I was too 
much occupied with my triumphs and my admirers 
to notice the unusual demeanor of my father, 
though I have since been told that it was noticed 
by everybody else. He was in unusually high 
spirits at first, with some appearance of excitement, 
and he drank five or six glasses of wine in succes¬ 
sion-—a very uncommon practice for him, as he 
was a man not only of temperate but of abstemious 
habits. As the supper proceeded, he became ap¬ 
parently very tired, and unable to fulfil the ordi¬ 
nary conversational duties of a host. During the 
last half hour, he seemed in a state of absolute 
exhaustion, exerting himself to answer such re- 
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marks as were addressed to him with a smile of 
forced courtesy, but with a degree of effort so man¬ 
ifest, that it was painful to witness it. He roused 
himself again to pay the parting compliments to 
his guests, and stood bowing and making adieux, 
as each party took their leave, with a mechanical 
sort of regularity, and wandering eyes, which 
seemed to betoken that his thoughts were very far 
off. When the last was gone, he stood still a mo¬ 
ment, pressing his hands upon his eyes, and then 
rapidly approached the sofa on which I was half- 
Teclining, contemplating with languid satisfaction 
the becoming effect of my white draperies and lily 
coronet as displayed by a large mirror on the op¬ 
posite side of the room. 

“ Well, papa,” said I, lifting my eyes to his 
as he drew near, “ have you no compliments to 
pay me ?” 

He looked at me fixedly in silence, and with an 
expression of gloom so profound, that I involun¬ 
tarily started upright, and asked, “ What is the 
matter!”—not, I confess, with any very grievous 
flutterings of heart, for one who loves nothing can¬ 
not possibly have many subjects of fear. 

He replied with his wonted cold brevity of man¬ 
ner, which acquired repulsive harshness under the 
circumstances, “ Madeline, you are a woman now, 
and a sensible one. I owe you my confidence. I 
am ruined.” 

I sprang up, and caught him by the arm, look¬ 
ing wildly and eagerly into his face, almost ex¬ 
pecting to discover symptoms of insanity. He met 
the look without flinching, and simply reiterated 
the words, “ I am ruined.” Then releasing him¬ 
self from my grasp, and sitting down on the sofa, 
he made me sit beside him, and proceeded, with 
the same immovable conciseness, to explain the 
details of the case. These are unimportant, 
neither am I sufficiently conversant with business 
to record them accurately. The result is enough. 
It was ruin, dire, total, imminent! My mind 
could scarcely stretch to the comprehension of it. 
My father went on to say, that there was one 
chance of escape which it was impossible to render 
intelligible to me by reason of the technicalities 
which it involved. One thing was necessary, 
however—namely, secrecy; and this he took im¬ 
mense pains to make me comprehend. The secret 
must be kept for six months, and we must live as 
usual, incur our ordinary expenses, and take care 
to let no one suspect on how frail a tenure our 
prosperity—nay, our very means of existence, was 
hanging. At this point, my father came in con¬ 
tact with almost the only very strong feeling of 
right which existed in my mind—love of truth. 
I had a sovereign contempt for every species of 
deception, whether acted or expressed ; it was not 
only impossible to me, but loathsome. I answered, 
on the impulse of the moment, “ Papa, you must 
send me away. I cannot help you in this.” 

He half smiled : and I have since felt quite sure 
that he wished and intended to make me say this; 
indeed, it was evident at the moment that his plans 
had been arranged with a view to such a deter¬ 


mination on my part. He immediately proposed 
to me to go and stay with some relations of ours, 
who, ever since I grew up, had been imploring a 
visit from me without success. The family con¬ 
sisted of an elderly bachelor brother, and two 
maiden sisters, likewise of sober maturity. Their 
name was Barron, and they resided in a large, 
formal, old-fashioned, country mansion, in dignified 
seclusion, or prim, periodical society, which it 
gave me the headache only to think of. Mr. Bar¬ 
ron was my godfather, and he was likewise pos¬ 
sessed of immense wealth; so that I suppose my 
father thought it no bad speculation to endeavor 
to secure his affections for me, just now, when 
other prospects seemed so lamentably failing. 
There was no help for it, and I reluctantly ac¬ 
quiesced. I felt half stunned, sure that some great 
misfortune had befallen me, yet by no means alive 
to its full extent; for I was in fact too ignorant 
of reality to conceive it. I had not, as yet, an idea 
of how much of my enjoyment of life was derived 
solely from the possession of wealth. I fancied 
that I should command as much admiration as I 
had hitherto commanded, with the additional satis¬ 
faction of feeling sure that I owed it to my per¬ 
sonal claims only; and as I had never known what 
it was to want luxury and attendance, so I could 
not imagine the pain and discomfort of the depriva¬ 
tion—it never came across my thoughts. A vague, 
pretty vision of a cottage, such' as stands often on 
the left-hand side of the stage, and is dwelt in by 
the heroines of melodramas, and of myself moving 
about in it, looking more handsome than ever in 
my simple attire, and gracefully busied in what I 
called to myself “ household toils,” without ever 
for one moment defining what such household toils 
might be, flitted not unpleasantly across my mind, 
and was my only embodiment of the idea of “ utter 
ruin.” In the mean while, my maid packed up 
for me a wardrobe that might have suited a duch¬ 
ess, and, after receiving from my father a kiss 
which had less of coldness than any which I ever 
remembered to have received before, I took my 
place in the train, and started for-. 

I arrived at my destination about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, and was handed from the carriage 
by my godfather, whom I had not seen since I 
was a child. He was a somewhat stiff and heavy¬ 
looking personage, some forty years old, whose 
hearty welcome was the most chilling that can be 
conceived. He took hold of my hand—for he did 
not shake it-—said abruptly, and as if the words 
were produced by machinery, “ I am glad to see 
you at Stanbury House,” and then, giving me his 
arm, conducted me into the hall in silence. His 
sisters were not at home, but would return to din¬ 
ner ; and he suggested that I should take a stroll 
in the grounds with him to wile away the time. 
Glad to do anything, I readily acquiesced, and we 
sauntered forth together. We walked for half an 
hour, and only one observation did he make in 
the whole course of the walk, except those that I 
wrenched from him by desperate questioning. This 
one was elicited by my stopping to admire a fine 
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aspen tree. “ I don’t know whether you have noticed 
it,” said Mr. Barron, “ hut the branches of this 
aspen have rather an elm-like form of growth, and, 
in the sweep before the house, on the left-hand 
side, there is an elm which grows exactly in the 
form of an aspen. “How very singular!” re¬ 
sponded I, though I neither discerned the one fact 
nor believed the other. 

There was no improvement when the sisters 
came in. They were hard-featured, angular wo¬ 
men, with harsh, dull voices, and manners that were 
stiff, but scarcely polished enough to be called 
formal. They never spoke except in case of ab¬ 
solute necessity, and then said as little as they 
could. As for small talk, only a frantic person 
could have thought of such a thing in their pres¬ 
ence. Occasionally each contradicted the other, 
and sometimes both at once briefly contradicted 
Mr. Barron; and these were the liveliest moments 
of the day. They never argued—they could not 
have said consecutive words enough for an argu¬ 
ment; they might rather be Baid to deal in frag¬ 
mentary and detached cavils. When wc came into 
the drawing-room after dinner, thgy both sat down 
bolt upright upon the sofa, and steadily stared at 
me. I found I could not bear it, and many and 
furious wore the efforts which I made at conver¬ 
sation. Whatever I said Miss Barron doubted, 
and Miss Eliza Barron immediately differed from 
her sister, and did not agree with me. One speci¬ 
men I may give: “7 (hopelessly,) I have had a 
lovely day for my journey.” 

Miss Barron (sternly). “ Do you call it lovely? 
J found it very chilly.” Miss Eliza Barron (very 
quickly). “ Oh ! no, not chilly, Priscilla ; the ther¬ 
mometer was above temperate. But certainly it 
could scarcely be called a lovely day; for there 
were two showers, and the clouds were very thick 
in the west.” 

Miss Barron (gloomily). “ I don’t think there 
were two showers.” 

Miss Eliza (resolutely). “I counted them.” 

Miss Barron (inexorably). “ So did I.” 

(A long silence.) 

“ What a venerable-looking old house this is! 
I quite admire it. I do love everything that is 
old-fashioned and quaint; these couches, now, and 
those tall, narrow mirrors are quite pleasant to my 
eyes; only one fancies everybody ought to wear 
hoops and powder here.” 


Miss Barron. “ The house may look venerable, 
but it is n’t a hundred years old ; and we furnished 
the drawing-room last summer.” 

Miss Eliza. “ Last spring, Priscilla. Yes, cer¬ 
tainly, I should n't have supposed anybody would 
have admired this furniture for its antiquity.” 

Miss Barron. “ 7 call June summer.” 

Miss Eliza. “ So do I; but this room was fur¬ 
nished in May.” 

Another long silence. I gave it up, and deter¬ 
mined to wait patiently for one of my hostesses to 
speak. I did wait a full quarter of an hour, dur¬ 
ing which both the sisters continued to sit bolt 
upright and stare at me. At the expiration of 
this period Miss Eliza volunteered an observation. 

“ Did you notice a very curious thing in the 
grounds?” said she : “ we have an elm tree which 
grows just like an aspen, and an aspen which is 
shaped exactly like an elm.” 

Miss Barron remarked that the aspen was cer¬ 
tainly very like an elm, but she never could see 
that the clin had the smallest resemblance to an 
aspen. Miss Eliza said that was particularly 
strange. She would not have been surprised if 
her sister bad not seen the likeness in the aspen; 
but the elm was really so extraordinary like, that 
she could not understand how anybody could fail 
to perceive it. Here the conversation dropped, 
and scarcely anything more was said, till we ex¬ 
changed our frigid “Good-nights,” and departed 
to rest. 

I believe these were both very good women ; 
they were strongly attached to each other, and in¬ 
tended to be very kind to me. They were char¬ 
itable to the poor, and regular in the performance 
of their religious duties. They would have nursed 
each other in illness with devotion, though as¬ 
suredly not with tenderness, and I do believe that 
if either had died, the survivor would have found 
it possible to look graver and say less than before. 
But, to live with them ! I would rather live with 
three students of the French horn, and a singing 
master! 

My delight may be imagined, when, after a fort¬ 
night’s endurance of this slow starvation, just as I 
was feeling that every spark of life, energy, and 
warmth was altogether extinguished within me, 
they gave a dinner-party, and among the first de¬ 
tachment of guests who entered, I recognized Mr. 
Tyrrell. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 

THE" UNHIRED SERVANT. 

MV, father was a linen-merchant of the 
city of London, and one of the thousands 
whom the introduction of the power-loom, and 
the consequent influx of cotton goods, brought 
to inevitable failure. He was an old man at 
the time; and though I do not think it broke 
his heart, he lived only to see his affairs 
wound up, paid all his creditors to the last 
shilling, and died; leaving my mother and me 
with no resource but to sell our furniture, re¬ 
move from our convenient old house in Cheap- 
side, where he had carried on business, and 
we had Jived as the best merchants’ families 
did in those days, to find a humbler habita¬ 
tion, and work for our living. We had no 
relations who could help us; my mother had 
never been strong, and was verging on fifty 
but she wa3 a woman of sense and spirit, who 
would not sit dow'n and lament over her mis¬ 
fortunes, without trying what could be done. 
I was the only child, then in my nineteenth 
year, and pretty well qualified to act as gov¬ 
erness ; but neither my mother nor I could 
make up our minds to part; and it seemed 
like a god-send when Mr. Buckells, the auc¬ 
tioneer who sold our furniture, called to say 
that Lord Yarmouth was advertising for a 
respectable person to take charge of a 
countr 3 ’-seat he had in County Norfolk. My 
mother immediately offered her services, and 
was accepted. Ilis lordship’s man of business 
arranged every thing at his office in Chancery 
Lane. She was to have fifty pounds a year, 
besides board and residence for herself and 
me at Fenhnm Aall, as they called the coun¬ 
try-seat. The lawyer said it was rather 
lonely, and Mrs. Weston would be the better 
for her daughter’s company; but one clause 
in the agreement rather surprised us— 
namely, that the situation was not to be given 
np sooner than two years. 

“It is strange,” said my mother; “but we 
want a home, and cannot afford to be partic¬ 
ular.” So site signed the agreement, bought 
some necessaries, and we set out for Lord 
Yarmouth’s seat in Norfolk. 

It was towards the end of September; the 
weather was unusually cold and cloudy for 
the season, and there seemed every probabil¬ 
ity of an early winter as we journeyed north¬ 
ward by stage-coach and post-chaise—for 
railways were yet undreamed of. A greater 
change from Cheapside could not be well im¬ 


agined than our new residence. It was a 
large manor-house, and looked as if it had 
been built in pieces. There was every variety 
of architecture, from the early English to 
the latest Stuart. The oldest part, or north¬ 
ern wing had been a priory before the ref¬ 
ormation, and had still a monastic look about 
it; but the whole formed a strong, solid, and 
lordly mansion, situated on one of those long 
stretches of level land so frequent in the east 
of Norfolk; twelve miles from Norwich, three 
from the village of Fenham, and surrounded 
by an exentsive park with giant trees, thick 
underwood, and game enough to give the 
whole House of Commons a week’s shooting. 
The gardens and shrubberies, in design and 
extent, were worthy of the mansion; they 
had been laid out in the old-English style, and 
were tolerably well kept, though somewhat 
overgrown, as if the care and taste of an 
owner had been long wanting. There was a 
lawn in front so large that it looked like 
a broad strip of meadow-land, bounded by a 
lake which went deep into the wood, and was 
frequented by innumerable water-fowl. A 
carriage-road, shaded by great oaks, skirted 
the lake, and led to the grand entrance; but 
the grass was growing thickly about the 
steps, and the hall-door and bay-windows 
looked long shut up. There was a noble 
gallery of pictures, and suites of splendid 
rooms within, all richly furnished, but in an 
antiquated, fashion. Little of the furniture 
was newer than Queen Anne’s time, and 
most of it belonged to a much earlier perio f1 
I remember chambers hung with real arras, 
Persian carpets, and cabinets which the Dutch 
traders brought from Japan in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, with warrants for 
the some in Dutch and Latin duly deposited 
in their drawers. So much old china never 
came within my vision, nor do I recollect .to 
have seen such fine specimens of those old- 
world instruments, the dulcimer and harpsi¬ 
chord. The library was filled with the 
fathers, the schoolmen, and works of Catholic 
theology. The gallery had family portraits in 
every variety of costume, from knights in 
plate-armor to ladies in sacks and high-heeled 
shoes; but the greater number of them were 
not of the Yarmouth line—they were all 
Hartwells — and more melancholy, disap¬ 
pointed faces I never saw; but the strangest 
thing in that gallery was a magnificently gilt 
frame hanging opposite the central door with 
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no picture in it. All the house was shut, but 
not locked up. My mother and I had free 
access to all its rooms and passages—and they 
were many—of all shapes and sizes, with no 
lack of private stairs, side-doors, and very 
strong closets. Moreover, there was nobody 
blit ourselves on the premises ; and the only 
person in charge when we arrived was Ralph 
Fairbrother—a man who acted in the double 
capacity of steward and gardener. 

Ralph’s hair was perfectly gray, but he was 
still strong and active—a middle-sized man, 
with a thin, muscular frame, a remarkably 
sober look, and a reserved, taciturn disposi¬ 
tion. His dwelling was a large and very 
comfortable cottage, standing in a shady hol¬ 
low where the park and gardens met, and 
managed by his only daughter, Nelly ; a young 
woman who was deaf and dumb, but industri¬ 
ous, tidy, and apparently intelligent. 

His wife looked twenty years older tban 
himself, and lived, whether from choice or 
necessity, in her bed, I could never be sure, 
for the good woman siiowed no signs of dis¬ 
ease, and could get up with surprising activity 
when it suited her pleasure. Ralph was 
supreme over all the outdoor concerns of the 
hall. He employed and dismissed laborers 
by his own authority; and judging from their 
style of living, which was by no means eco¬ 
nomical, his services were liberally rewarded. 
But Mrs. Fairbrother was supreme over him ; 
and it was generally believed that whatever 
he said or did was under her special direc¬ 
tion. She was a tali, wrinkled, soul-looking 
dame, possessed of such an idea of her own 
consequence, that she despised her husband, 
her daughter, in short, the whole Fairbrother 
race; and had an extraordinary dislike to the 
proprietors of the hall, past and present, 
speaking of them all in a contemptuously 
familiar fashion, so different from the usual 
tone of family dependents, that my mother 
doubted her sanity; particularly on one occa¬ 
sion, when she gave us to understand that she 
ought to have been Lady Yarmouth. Mrs. 
Fairbrother was sane enough, however, and 
willing enough also to tell the complete his¬ 
tory of Fenham Hall, and how it came into 
the Yarmouth Family—which, by the way, 
was a curious illustration of what men will do 
for the lands and rentals they must leave so 
soon. 

The original owners were the before-men¬ 
tioned Hartwells, a line of squires who traced 


their pedigree far above the Norman Con¬ 
quest, to one of the roving chiefs of Den¬ 
mark, said to have won lands from the Nor¬ 
folk Saxons, turned Christian, and built a 
priory some time in the ninth century. That 
priory, witli all its lands, his descendants got 
back at the Reformation, of which they were 
zealous supporters, made it their house, and 
went on enlarging hall and estate, getting 
rich by marriages, and keeping clear of public 
difficulties, till about the year 1740, when the 
young squire, Richard, being the last of the 
male line, not only turned Catholic, but got 
so deeply involved with the Pretender, that 
he was obliged to take refuge on the conti¬ 
nent. The sentence of attainder for high 
treason wa3 passed against him and his pos¬ 
terity; and the Yarmouth family having some 
influence with the government, came into 
possession as next of kin. They were distant 
relations of the Hartwells, And greatly impov¬ 
erished at the time. The then Lord Yar- 
month and Squire Richard iiad been college- 
companions at Oxford. The former was 
far-sighted, keen, and cunning; the latter was 
weak, vain, and credulous; and the story went 
that young Hartwell’s conversion in religion 
and politics had been more than abetted by 
his crafty companion, who thus obtained his 
ball and lands. The Yarmoulhs had kept 
them . for almost half a century. The wily 
lord had been duly succeeded by his son and 
grandson. Squire Richard’s claims bad been 
also transmitted, by his marriage with a 
French lady, distantly related to the House 
of Turenne. He left- a daughter, who, in her 
turn, married a Scotch gentleman, one of the 
Frasers, with whom she returned to Britain, 
where a daughter was horn to them. Mrs. 
Fraser was a woman of uncommon spirit, ns 
became her maternal descent. With the 
help of certain papers left by her father, and 
the aid of her husband’s relations, she com¬ 
menced a suit to reverse the attainder and 
recover the estate for her child. Parliament 
was petitioned, the ministers were dealt with, 
the law-lords were engaged, and there was 
every probability of success, when the young 
Lord Yarmouth, who had just reached his 
majority, and was said to bear a strong re¬ 
semblance to bis grandfather, proposed to 
settle the business by marrying the heiress of 
the Hartwells, and thus uniting forever the 
rival claims. Their wedding was celebrated 
with great splendor aiid rejoicing. Miss 
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Fraser was just seventeen, beautiful, and ac¬ 
complished : but two years after her marriage, 
she eloped with an obscure adventurer, who 
called himself Captain Fitzwilliam; and all 
that was ever heard of her afterwards, was, 
that she had died in great poverty in the old 
city of Padua, where the captain left her. 
Lord Yarmouth’s marriage was of course dis¬ 
solved by act of parliament, after bringing an 
action, and being duly awarded damages. 
He formed a more advantageous alliance with 
a ducal house, and had a son and heir to 
succeed him ; but bis second lady and behind 
separated by mutual consent, bis son was bor¬ 
rowing money from Jews on post-obits, and 
none of tbe family bad slept two nights at 
Fenham Hall for twenty years. 

Nothing could induce Mrs. Fairbrother to 
attempt any explanation of the latter fact, 
beyond a decided shake of her head. At that 
point she always returned to the Hartwell 
line, with whose sins and sorrows the garden¬ 
er’s lady seemed particularly well acquainted. 
There was a younger brother who had pushed 
his elder into the lake as they played beside 
it, and ran home to tell that he was heir. 
There was a squire who had killed his Jew 
creditor, buried him in the park, and never 
had rest with his hounds tearing up the 
grave. There was a lady who had given her 
squire cause of jealousy with a handsome 
cousin; the pair were believed to have eloped 
from a Shrovetide ‘merry-making; the squire 
went abroad, leaving his heir and lands to the 
care of a faithful steward, and died fighting in 
the Low Countries; hut years after, two skel¬ 
etons were found locked up in a deep and 
long-disused wine-cellar. Moreover, a strain 
of wild and violent insanity had come down 
their generations, whether from the roving 
Dane or with the Fenham priory and lands, 
Mrs. Fairbrother could not certify; but there 
was a strong room in the northern wing of 
the hall with grated windows and an iron- 
hound door, where she insisted that three- 
and-twenty heirs, heiresses, and owners of 
tlie Hartwell domains, closed their lives under 
the care of keepers. 

The Fenham villagers supplemented this 
bronicle with Mrs. Fairbrother’s own antece¬ 
dents. Curious enough, they all entertained 
the very same dislike to her which she exhib¬ 
ited for the owners of the hall. Their inva¬ 
riable account was, that the gardener’s wife 
knew all about poor Lady Yarmouth, as they 


called the unlucky first countess; for she was 
her maid at the time, and had been well paid 
by my lord, or somebody; Ralph Fairbrother 
got three hundred pounds and that fine place 
by marrying her, though he had been wild iti 
his youth, run away to sea, and come back as 
poor as a church-mouse. Notwithstanding 
these reminiscences of his early days and 
doings, Ralph’s sway over them was almost 
boundless. They were altogether a set of 
country laborers — the only trndes-people 
being the landlord of the ale-house, who was 
also chandler and draper to the entire village; 
and an old tailor, and his wife, who did all 
the needle-work. I cannot say whether or 
not the schoolmaster’s travels have now ex¬ 
tended to Fenham; but at the time of my 
story, a more uncultivated, uncivil, and ill- 
mannered set of cottagers were not to be 
found in the eastern counties. Neither day 
nor Sunday school had ever been within their 
bounds, to my knowledge. Nobody but the 
before-mentioned landlord could either write 
or read, and his skill in those useful arts was 
rather limited. The parish church was six 
miles distant. Its incumbent and his curate 
agreed that they could do no good in Fen¬ 
ham, and there was probably some truth in 
that opinion. Besides ignorance and more 
than common stupidity, the inhabitants were 
one and all animated with a spirit of blunt 
and vulgar independence, which made all 
dealings with them disagreeable, and all at¬ 
tempts at improvement fruitless. Every fam¬ 
ily had a cottage and a field or so, on which 
they existed in a savage, slovenly manner— 
man and woman half idle, when they were 
not employed about the hall; and as Ralph 
could get no laborers but themselves, he and- 
they carried on a kind of intermitting war¬ 
fare, always grumbling at each other, and-' 
often breaking out into open hostility. 

My mother and I had a sad time of it, en¬ 
deavoring to get a maid-of-all-work among 
them. Whatever servants had been at the 
hall, they were all discharged and gone before 
our arrival. The apartments assigned ns 
were situated in the northern wing, which, 
under the Yarmouth domination, had been 
mostly appropriated to domestic purposes. 
They consisted of six neat though queerly 
shaped rooms, opening on a short corridor, 
which had a side-entrance front what was 
called the evergreen shrubbery, a grove of 
box, laurel, and holly, growing up almost to- 
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the windows, My mother’s parlor, with my 
bedroom and hers opening from it, was on 
one side; on the other, our kitchen, with 
rooms for stores and a servant— the whole 
forming a comfortable, convenient little resi¬ 
dence in a corner of that great bouse, which 
lay around us all shut up and silent, with its 
vast rooms and rich old-fashioned furniture. 
Our home had been fitted up expressly for a 
resident housekeeper some fifteen years 
before. Several staid and discreet ladies had 
come from Suffolk, Lincolnshire, and all the 
northern counties to inhabit it; hut none of 
them had stayed for a second winter, and the 
honest people of Fenhnm assured us that 
neither should we. “ For them mad Hart¬ 
wells was always a coming hack.” 

The tailor’s wife, who was the most civilized 
of the community, and had sewed for the hall 
forty years at least, declared it to he her pri¬ 
vate opinion that those unearthly visitors had 
considerably increased since the poor lady’s 
business, which was not to he wondered at, as 
she was one of the old stock—the rightful 
heiress, if all tales were true ; and people did 
say my lord had not been in the dark about 
her going off with thatcaptain ; but he and 
Mrs. Fairbrother knew best. They had token 
her picture out of the frame in the gallery, to 
keep the new servants from knowing her, in 
case she was ever seen; and my lord being a 
saving man, meant to jmt his second lady into 
it; but it was of no use, for the family could 
not stay. 

These were encouraging details for two la¬ 
dies, fresh from London city, to hear regard¬ 
ing the old country-house in which they were 
bound to live at least two years. My mother 
had a deal of strong sense, however, and I think 
she taught me some of it. We had in com¬ 
mon a good life, a good conscience, and a tol¬ 
erable education. There are no better ram¬ 
parts against superstitious fears, and they 
stood us in good stead, notwithstanding the 
reputation of the place, the strange echoes 
which the large, empty house gave back to 
every sound, the wonderful howling of the 
wind in its turret chimneys, and the shadows 
cast by its old trees. We never got thor¬ 
oughly frightened, nor met with any thing out 
of the common course, except the transaction 
I am about to relate. 

When Lord Yarmouth’s lawyer admitted 
that the hall was solitary, he certainly did not 
overstep the truth. There was not a house 


within sight of it hut the gardener’s cottage, 
which was a good quarter of a mile off; yet 
neither theft nor robbery had been attempted; 
partly because it was generally known that 
there was nothing but old furniture in the 
mansion—Ins lordship having removed bis 
plate and all portable goods of value; and 
partly owing to the popular belief in the re¬ 
turning Hartwells. That article of faith stood 
sadly in our way with the before-mentioned 
maid. No woman of any age would consent 
to sleep at the ball. We were obliged to dis¬ 
pense with their services early in tire evening, 
that they might get home before it grew dark, 
and could not expert them earlier than about 
twelve next day. I employ the plural num¬ 
ber, because in our first season, we had on an 
average a new servant every fortnight. Some 
were so desperately dirty that they could not 
be retained on any terms; others broke every 
thing that came in their way. One almost set 
the place on fire; a second accommodated 
herself with my mother’s tabinet gown, and 
went to church in it on a wet Sunday ; a third 
dropped our entire stock of china on the stone- 
floor of the kitchen, and fled home, declaring 
she had seen three of the Hartwells looking 
in at the window. After that tale was made 
public, we could get no servant at all. The 
want would not have been great bad our¬ 
selves only been concerned; I could have done 
all our household work. Ralph Fairbrother 
supplied us with all manner of provisions, ac¬ 
cording to contract; but the hall and its fur¬ 
niture were to be kept in order, and that was 
a task beyond our united strength. 

In this strait, my mother thought of applying 
to an acquaintance of ours in Norwich, one of 
the few with whom we corresponded in spite of 
altered fortunes. She was a merchant's wife, 
a notable housekeeper, and a most worthy 
woman. Her reply was decidedly satisfactory. 
She knew a housemaid, steady, honest, indus¬ 
trious, and not afraid of a solitary place. If 
my mother and I would only come to Norwich, 
spend a day with her, and see the girl, she 
might go back with us to the hall, in case we 
thought her suitable. Mrs. Turner’s invita¬ 
tion was kind, and the chance of seeing civil¬ 
ized life, though but for a day, was too good 
to be missed. We went to the old capital of 
Norfolkshire in a spring-cart, the only vehicle 
obtainable. My mother had a great chat 
about old times ; I saw the newest fashions ; 
the maid was seen and arranged with, hut 
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there were unexpected difficulties in the way 
of her immediate coming. The girl looked 
strong, active, and not too young; she had a 
good-humored face, professed no fear of ghosts 
and had a sort of acquaintance with Fenhani 
Hall ; her grandmother, mother, and two 
aunts, having been housemaids there in regu¬ 
lar succession. The no-popery cry was then 
loud, in consequence of the Catholic Emanci¬ 
pation Bill; but my mother had no dread of 
the Jesuits, and showed no unwillingness to 
engage Sally Steen, though she was a sound 
believer in the old faith, and retired, as it 
were, to service in the convent of the Sisters 
of Mercy, whenever she was out of place. 
The lady-superior was somehow related to 
Sally, on the mother’s side, where, it seems, 
there was high and ancient blood to boast ; 
but though the Catholicism and the convent 
had no terrors for us, we were disappointed in 
our hope of bringing home a useful servant. 
Sally's brother was to be married that day- 
week; she had promised to be at the wed¬ 
ding; beside her tilings were to be put in or¬ 
der. In short, Sally could not come for at 
least eight days. Still, there was the pros¬ 
pect of a maid at last. Mrs. Turner gave her 
the highest character—by the way, she had 
once served our friend for six months—and 
wc went home, after settling with Sally to 
come by the Fenham carrier's wagon, and en¬ 
ter on her duties at the hall on Monday 
week. 

The evening in which she was expected, 
found us talking and knitting by the fire. 
The night had fallen, for it was about the 
middle of December; but the weather had 
been clear and frosty for some days, and we 
could see the moonlight silvering our w indows, 
over which the curtains had not been drawn, 
as my mother said the blaze would cheer 
Sally’s heart coming up the lonely park, and 
guide her to our corner of the mansion. Wo 
were comforting ourselves with the rubbing- 
up the fire-irons, stoves, and large mahogany 
tables should get from her vigorous arms, as 
also on the peace and pleasure we should have 
with a good-humored, trustworthy servant for 
the rest of the winter. Our tea-table was 
spread, and our teakettle singing to welcome 
Sally when she came in cold and tired from 
her journey in the wagon. There it was 
at last; we heard the heavy wheels roll slowly 
up the carriage-road ; the carrier knew how 
to open the park-gate, luckily, for no keeper 


had lived at the lodge for years. I went out 
with a lantern, and there they were—trusty 
Thomson, the carrier, with ail manner of 
parcels for us and the Fairbrothers ; Sally, 
with her gray claok and hood drawn over her 
bonnet her large deal-box, ami a bundle under 
her arm. Thomson was in a hurry with 
goods for the village innkeeper; the box, etc., 
had to he got in quickly. Sally was sometime 
getting herself in order to pay her respects 
to my mother ; hut at length, in she came. 
There were two candles and a bright fire, and 
all their light was requisite to make us credit 
our own eyes. Instead of the ruddy, robust, 
good-natured looking young woman under 
thirty, with whom we had talked at Norwich, 
there walked into the parlor very deliberately, 
a woman wlto.se age I could not tell, but she 
was not young, tall, larged-boned and thin to 
the point of reminding one of a skeleton. 
She had on a coarse, gray gown, of plain 
stuff, a muslin cap plaited closely round her 
face, which might have been handsome once, 
fur the features were finely cut and regular, 
but it was long and thin beyond expression ; 
there was no color about it, but a streak or 
two of intensely black hair, straggling on the 
forehead, which, by the way, was broad and 
low, and a fixed corpse-like expression, such as 
I remembered to have seen in the face of one 
of the exiled monks of La Trappe at Spital- 
fields. 

Her tone of voice was at once shrill and 
hollow, and she did not waste her time with 
ninny words; it was merely: “Good-even¬ 
ing," and she was sorry to he so late, lmt the 
wagon had been long on the road. Neither 
of us could speak for some minutes, and I saw 
there was terror as well as surprise in my 
mother’s face; but she recovered her com¬ 
posure, told Sally she was in very good time, 
asked her some questions about her brother's 
wedding, and our friend Mrs. Turner, which 
the woman answered quite satisfactorily, and 
sent her to have her tea comfortably by the 
kitchen-fire. 

“Is that the woman wc engaged, Sophy? ” 
she said, as soon as the door was shut. 

“ I don't think it is, mother." 

“ Neither do I; but what brings her here ? 
and how can she answer so readily ? Could 
seeing her by night and day make such a 
difference ? 

We tried to persuade ourselves of that; 
but both went to bed with a queer, uncoro- 
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fortnble feeling; and my mother looked as if 
her dreams had been troubled next morning. 
Moreover, the daylight did not make Sally a 
whit more like the girl we engaged in Nor¬ 
wich, Her face kept the same stony look we 
had observed overnight. She went about her 
work willingly, and like one used to it, but 
without word or smile or sign of cheerful 
activity. My mother’s questions, remarks, 
and observations elicited no evidence against 
her identity; but seeing is believing—she was 
not the woman we bad seen at Mrs. Turner’s. 
The ball bad always been a dreary residence, 
and tins strange servant did not add to its 
cheerfulness. Why she had eonte, troubled 
us for many a day, but we could make noth¬ 
ing of it; besides, she did her work well, re¬ 
quired no watching, seemed to have no dread 
of the Hartwells on her mind, did not com¬ 
plain of loneliness, did every thing she was 
told, and was on the whole a valuable, though 
not a lively, servant. My mother’s letter on 
the altered appearance of our maid seemed 
to amuse Mrs. Turner. She wrote by return 
of post, which in Fenham was a weekly oc- 
cu'.rence, to sav that Sally had been at her 
bouse only two hours before she set out with 
the wagoner, looking just as usual; and for 
her own part, she could not help thinking that 
fancy was playing a trick in that old house of 
ours, Mrs. Turner was above deceit of any 
kind. There was no probable motive for 
substitution. The strange-looking woman 
served us faithfully; so we made up our minds 
that it must he the veritable Sally Steen, who 
had come to us from Norwich, and that our 
eyes and memories had somehow deceived us. 
One thing was certain—Sally had profited by 
her residence in the convent. Early and late, 
she was repeating to herself aves, prayers, 
and penitential psalms. I caught sight of nil 
iron cross and rosary hung round her neck, 
and carefully covered by the gray gown, and 
her devotions were generally prolonged far 
into the night. My mother had a sincere 
respect for the faiths and forms in which 
other souls found comfort. Sally’s abundant 
prayers were no stumbling-block to us, though 
mostly addressed to the Virgin and St. Mary 
Magdalene. The household went on well 
and quietly for some weeks ; we had got fairly 
into the belief that all was right, and were 
preparing for our lonely Christmas, when a 
new element was added to the mysteries of 
Fenham Hall, I 


I happened to be restless and wakeful one 
night. It was still frosty weather, with that 
deep silence in the wintry air which makes 
sounds distinct, however faint or far off. 
Everybody had been in bed for hours; I had 
: heard the parlor clock strike two, when some¬ 
where in the large silent house there began a 
noise as if some one were delving or digging 
with all their might at very hard ground. I 
listened as long as my breath would hold; it 
was not fancy ; the digging went on regularly ; 
I could catch the sound of spade or pick com¬ 
ing in contact with stones, and felt sure it was 
within the hall. I had some courage, though 
I was not then twenty; my mother had taught 
me that there was no honor in being easily 
frightened. My candle was lighted as quietly 
as possible. Every thing was just as we had 
left it; the kitchen was dark ; so was Sally’s 
room, and its door tightly closed; but the 
sound of the digging went on, till our poor 
cat, seeing me invade her nightly solitude, 
jumped up with a loud mew. Then it sud¬ 
denly ceased ; I listened for some time, walked 
about niy room, at length extinguished the 
candle, and got into bed, but I heard no more 
of it for that night. 

Two or three mornings after, my mother 
came to breakfast, looking as if she had not 
slept well. I had not mentioned the digging 
to her, meaning to watch and see if fancy had 
been playing me a trick; but as I poured out 
the tea, she said, looking firmly at me: 
“ Sophy, did you hear any noise in the house 
last night?” 

Mutual questions and explanations fol¬ 
lowed, of course. The very same sound 
which so astonished me had been heard by 
my mother night after night all the previous 
week; she, too, bad walked about, candle in 
band, but could see nothing, and the noise 
bad always ceased when she made any audible 
movement. 

“ Shall we speak to Sally ?” said I. “Or 
do you think it would frighten her ? ” 

“ No,” said my mother. “ I think she has 
something to do with it. Last Wednesday 
night, I tried her door; it was fast locked, 
and there was no breathing of any sleeper 
inside. Our best plan is to wateli and say 
nothing. I have gone over all the rooms, 
and even the wine-cellars; I have been in 
Sally’s room too, and in the strong room; 
there is nothing moved, nothing out of place; 
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try to make out the digging business. But 
you have been frightened by an accidental 
resemblance. If the dead do ever return to 
this earth, it must he for some great provi¬ 
dential purpose, and not to frighten honest 
people in the course of their daily duties. 
It was said to Sally is a strange creature, and, I fear, not of 


but, Sophy, I am sure the noise was in that 
direction.” 

The strong room of Mrs. Fairbrother’s 
chronicle was situated immediately behind 
our kitchen, and could be readied by a pri¬ 
vate stair leading up from a dark closet at 
the inner end of tire corridor, 
have been constructed out of the priory 
chapel j but except its vaulted roof and the 
traces of larger windows in its thick walls, 
there was no appearance of those days about 
it. The grated windows kept their place, 
and the iron-barred door ; but under the Yar¬ 
mouth administration it had become a recep¬ 
tacle for the better sorts of lumber—remnants 
of old armor, dilapidated bunting-gear, pic¬ 
tures damaged by the cleaners, and great 
chests of family papers. It was one of my 
amusements in that solitary winter to turn 
over its curious contents, and wonder what 
had become of the secret chapel which, ac¬ 
cording to a tradition preserved by the old 
people of Fenliam, Squire lliehard had made 
for himself somewhere in the ball, and orna¬ 
mented in a most costly manner when he 
turned Catholic. There were no relics of the 
kind in the strong room ; but I was poking 
behind one of the chests a day or two after 
our talk about Sally, when I came upon a 
roil of painter's canvas. It was a picture. I 
drew it up to the window, for the evening 
light was growing dim, and read that it was 
the portrait of Madeline Teresse, seventeenth 
Countess of Yarmouth, painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. 

That was the picture which had been taken 
out of its frame to keep the servants from 
knowing the unlucky lady who died so miser¬ 
ably at Padua, in case she thought proper to 
revisit the hall. I was not very superstitious, 
but my hair did begin to rise when the wan¬ 
ing light showed me the very image of our 
unaccountable servant. It was younger, 
richly dressed in a bygone fashion, and had 
not the fixed, ghastly look ; but the resem¬ 
blance was so striking that I let fall the can¬ 
vas, and covered my eyes with a fearful con¬ 
viction that some of the l’enham legends 
were true. 

There was no more poking in the strong 
room that evening; and after a long debate 
with myself by our parlor fire, I came to the 
resolution of telling my mother, and asking 
her to sit up with me that night. 

“ We will sit up, Sophy,” she said, “ and 


sound mind, though she works wisely enough. 
It is our best policy to watch closely, but not 
to let her know that we suspect any thing.” 

We did watch all that night, with candles 
ready to light at a minute's warning. Sally 
had been given to understand we had gone 
to bed as usual, but all the long night there 
was no sound in the house; and the very next, 
when we were both worn out and fast asleep, 
my mother, whose slumbers were much the 
lightest, was awaked by the delving in full 
play, which ceased as formerly, the moment 
she came out with her candle. Xight after 
night it was the same. We sat up and 
watched till our nerves and our courage failed 
us, without hearing a sound ; yet our deepest 
sleep was broken by the noise of spade or 
pick clanking against stones, or delving some 
stubborn soil. Another strange and rather 
disagreeable circumstance was, that in spite 
of all our concealment, Sally appeared to 
know that we had an eye upon her. She 
watched us in all times and places, and a fiery 
look of fierce and frantic anger began to burn 
in her black eyes. 

“What are you spying about me for?” 
she cried, rushing into the parlor one morn¬ 
ing as we sat at breakfast. “ What do you 
get up at night and come out with candles 
for? There’s plenty to make noise about this 
old house besides me, if all stories are true— 
and they are true. I have heard them open¬ 
ing the doors, and seen them looking in at the 
windows. It’s a doomed place, an ill-got 
property, and will never come to good. 
Leave it, and go back to London as last as 
you can.” 

“ Sally,” said my mother with great com¬ 
posure, though her lips were white, and her 
servant’s eyes looked terrible, “we do not 
watcli you, but the house, ns we are hound to 
do. If you find it uncomfortable from any 
cause, I am willing to pay you your wages, 
and let you leave my service.” 

“Wages—service!” muttered Sally, grow¬ 
ing suddenly cowed and bewildered ; and she 
slunk out of the room, muttering something 
else which we could not hear. 
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Our breakfast was not an important affair 
after that demonstration. We felt that-, what- 
' ever the strange creature meant, or might be, 
it was neither safe nor easy for us to remain 
in the solitary bouse in her company, and 
.Sally had evidently no intention of going. 
She went to her work as usual, and as if noth¬ 
ing had happened. Even my mother did not 
care to speak to her again on the subject; the 
dread of her had fallen on us both. But 
something must be done; and after a thousand 
plans formed and found impracticable, we 
thought of taking counsel of the Fairbrothers, 
A kind of mutual repulsion had existed be¬ 
tween them and us, from the first. Ealpli 
never came to the hall except when he was 
wanted; and his lady’s airs were not calculated 
to make one seek her in the back-room where 
she chose to abide; but they were our only 
neighbors, and we took an afternoon walk to 
the cottage on the following day. I would 
not leave my mother alone with Sally, though 
she had been wonderfully steady ever since 
the morning explosion, and the night had 
passed without noise. We found Mrs. Fair- 
brother in her accustomed place; she had not 
been out of bed that winter, and said she did 
not intend getting up again till May. Ralph 
had gone to Norwich on his lordship’s busi¬ 
ness; he had no mind but that of his spouse, 
however, we knew; and after propitiating her 
with the kindest of inquiries about her health 
in that trying weather, my mother related our 

perplexities. 

“ Sally Steen,” said she, turning her face to 
the wall, and talking as if to herself; “I mind 
the jade well. She took part with that good- 
for-nothing creature who went off with the 
captain.” Mrs. Fairbrother always spoke of 
jier former mistress witli great contempt. 
“That was because they were all papists 
together, and given to the same goings-on. I 
know it all. It’s a digging of her grave she 
is every night; they do that for penance after 
uncommon sins; hut I’ll settle her.” 

With this reflection, Mrs. Fairbrother got 
up, took out of her cupboard, hard by her bed, 
a plum-colored satin gown, made in the height 
of the short-waisted fashion, a lace-trimmed 
mantle of the same antiquity, a beaver hat, 
and a pair of morocco boots, with exceedingly 
sharp toes. In these she proceeded to array 
herself with the alacrity of a person bound on 
some great enterprise, and then desired us to 
come along, and she would settle Sally Steen 
s-on enough. 


The first thing I saw as we approached the 
hall, was Sally standing in the grand entrance. 
She had opened the great door to its full 
extent, and was gazing out over lawn and lake 
through the frosty haze with which the win¬ 
ter-day was dosing. 

The moment Mrs. Fairbrother caught sight 
of her, she dashed forward, crying: “I’ll 
bring the jade to her senses; ” but the next 
she stopped short, and stood like one terror- 
struck ; while Sally, clearing the steps with 
one bound, rushed down upon her, the black 
eyes glaring like those of a lion, and the hard 
hands clutching as if to tear her in pieces. 
The gardener’s wife knew her danger, and 
fled screaming across the lawn, hut Sally 
pursued her. Unable to follow or assist, we 
stood rooted to the spot. They neared the 
lake; and on its very edge the frantic woman 
seized her prey, satin gown and all, and 
dashed her in; but Mrs. Fairbrother had a 
grasp on her straggling hair, and in they 
went together. We saw them plunge and 
grapple in the deep water, which surged and 
heaved as if the struggle were still going on 
below. Our cries atjast brought two of the 
laborers out of the garden; but all was over; 
neither ever rose again; and the men said the 
lake was fathoms deep at that part. It was 
just where the young squire had pushed in 
his elder brother; and they could do nothing 
till Ralph came home. 

Ralph did come home next morning; the 
lake was dragged for the bodies, and they 
were both found with shocking traces of mu¬ 
tual violence on them. There was a coroner’s 
inquest, and a verdict of homicide and insanity. 
But in the course of the inquiry it came out 
—we never could ascertain from what quarter 
—that the woman who had come as our ser¬ 
vant was not Sally Steen, but a crazed nun 
from the convent of the Sisters of Mercy— 
said to have lived long on the continent, and 
been given to strange austerities. The estab¬ 
lishment could, or would, give no account of 
her, but that her name was Sister Magdalene, 
that she had been allowed to reside in their 
convent for a few months; and tiiat they be¬ 
lieved her of unsound mind. The cause of 
our nightly disturbance was, however, ex¬ 
plained by an examination of the room she 
had occupied in the hall. Behind her bed the 
thick wall was broken through, and a clear 
passage opened into the crypt of the ancient 
chapel, which had been walled up and for- 
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gotten for nges. Its floor had been dug and 
delved in every direction, ns if somebody had 
been searching for hidden treasure. Two 
stone-eoflins and half a skeleton were laid 
bare; but the object of her midnight search 
had not been found; for a year after, when 
the place was altered and repaired for young 
Lord Yarmouth, there was discovered, buried 
deep in the only corner she had left untouched, 
a pair of massive candlesticks of solid gold, a 
large crucifix of the same precious metal, and. 
n complete service of plate for the celebration 
of Catholic worship. I never learned how 
the Yarmouth family disposed of them ; but 
it was the general belief that they had been 
hidden there by Squire Richard's chaplain, 
when the ruin of the Jacobite cause sent his 
master into exile, and gave the hall to strangers. 
The ghastly-looking woman must have known 
something of this, and entered our service on 
purpose to search for them, with the conniv¬ 
ance of the real Sally Steen. That individual 
was afterwards known to be at service in 
London; but neither we nor our friends could 
ever get a sight of her, nor could we ever 


make out who it was that came in her stead. 
Ralph Rail-brother, who by the way, lamented 
his wife as little as governed men generally 
do, had a kind of short-hand explanation of 
the matter which he would never enlarge—it 
was, that Mrs. Fail-brother would have been 
wiser to have stayed in her bed. She thought 
it was one of the Steens who had served there 
long ago, and wanted to show her airs; but 
people did not always die when it was said 
they did, and that drowning business was just 
the settling of an old account in his opinion. 
Whether the Yarmouth family agreed with 
him or not, they showed a strong inclination 
to lmsh up the matter. Tiiey paid my mother 
liberally, and allowed us to leave the hall at 
the beginning of the new year. We set up 
our own little home at Paddington, soon after, 
and got on wonderfully. My mother has left 
me for the better country, and I have been 
called Mrs. George Turner these thirty years; 
but I never hear of a lonely old house in the 
country without recollecting our unhired ser¬ 
vant. 
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[see engbavino.] 

Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was wasted; 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters returning , 

Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of refreshment; 

That which the fountain sends fonh returns again to the fountain. 

Patience; accomplish thy labor; accomplish thy work of affection! 

Sorrow and Bilence are strong, and patient endurance is godlike; 

Therefore accomplish thy labor of love, till the heart is made godlike, 

Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered more worthy of heaven! 

Lougfkllow’s EvAiroiLura. 

I was loitering beside my mother’s chair, in her her former misgivings, for she takes many airs on 


drawing-room, one day on my return from school, 
listening to the conversation between her and some 
morning visiters; they were discussing most earnestly 
the merits of a reigning belle. 

“ She is, indeed, perfectly beautiful,” exclaimed 
my mother. “ I looked at her the other evening, 
when I saw her at the last concert, and thought a 
more lovely creature could not exist. The music ! 
excited her, and her cheek was delicately flushed, 
which heightened the brilliancy of her eyes; her 
lovely lips were just half apart and trembling with 
feeling. Then she understands so well the art and 
mystery of dressing. While other young ladies 
around her were in the full pride of brilliant costume t 
the eye felt freshened and relieved when looking at 
her—there was such a repose in her demi-toilette. 
The simple white dress was so pure and chaste in 
its effect, displaying only her lovely throat, and her 
beautiful chestnut-brown hair was gathered up care¬ 
lessly but neatly, while over one tiny ear fell a rich 
cluster of ringlets; then, with all her beauty and ex¬ 
quisite taste, she is so unconscious, so unstudied. 
That the world should call Mary Lee a beauty, I do 
not wonder; but that society should pronounce her a 
belle, is, indeed, a surprise to me—she is so un¬ 
assuming, so free from art and affectation .” 

“ So unlike her mother,” exclaimed a lady, eagerly. 

I think Mary’s success in society is as gratifying 
ak unexpected to Mrs. Lee. She delayed her entree 
into society as long as she could, and used to lament 
most piteously to me the trouble she expected to 
have with her, from her total want of animation and 
spirit. But now she seems to have entirely forgotten 
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herself about Mary’s popularity, talking all the while 
as though scarcely any one was good enough for 
the husband of the daughter she pronounced one 
year ago a stupid, inanimate creature.” 

“ Ah!” said a gentleman, laughing, “the tie now 
is between young Morton and Langley, I believe. 
As Langley is the more distingue of the two, I sup¬ 
pose the mother will favor him; but if one can 
judge from appearances, the daughter prefers Harry 
Morton.” 

“ I can assure you,” interrupted Mr. Foster, art in¬ 
timate friend of our family, “Ihe daughter has quite 
as much admiration for the rich Mr. Langley as the 
mother. There is a little incident connected with 
that same concert Mrs. Duval speaks of, that con¬ 
vinces me of the daughter’s powers of management.” 

I “ Shame on you, Philip Foster!” said my mother, 

“ you should not talk thus of any lady, much less of 
Mary Lee.” 

“What was the incident, Mr. Foster?” eagerly 
inquired the other ladies. 

“Yes, do tell us, Phil,” urged his gentleman 
friend. 

My mother looked reproachfully at Mr. Foster, 
but he shook his head laughingly at her, as he said, 

“Hear me first, dear Mrs. Duval, before you 
judge. I was at Mrs. Lee’s two or three mornings 
sipce. Several visiters were in the drawing-rooms, 
among them Harry Morton, as usual. I was looking 
at a new and costly collection of engravings on the 
commode table, when I overheard Harry Morton 
ask Miss Lee if he should join their party at the con¬ 
cert the next evening. She replied that she regretted 

*: 
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they were not goingKor she-had already promised. 
her mother to dine ai|l s pen cl the evening quietly 
with an old friend. The next evening at the concert 
the whole Lee party were there, and our belle, Miss, 
Mary, was brought in by young Langley, just newly 
arrived from Europe. * The un!#!tBcious demi- 
toilette Mrs. Duval speaks so admiringly of, had’ the 
desired effect. Langley’s taste has been chastened 
by a voyage over the Atlantic; the noisy over¬ 
dressing of his countrywomen would, of course, 
annoy his delicate sense—-therefore was the simple 
home costume adopted in preference, and the tc avail¬ 
able” Mr. Langley secured as an admirer.” 

“ I do not believe any such thing, Philip!” ex¬ 
claimed my mother, indignantly. “I will answer 
for it, there was some mistake. Mary Lee would 
scorn a falsehood, and is entirely above all artifice 
or design. Mrs. Lee is said to be manceuvering and 
worldly; if she is, her daughter is entirely free from 
such influences.” 

“ How did Morton take it, Phil ?” asked the other 
friend, laughingly. 

“He was with me,” replied Mr. Foster, evidently 
enjoying with, some little malice my kind mother’s 
annoyance, “ we had dropped into the concert by 
chance together. He looked thunderstruck, but said 
nothing, and did not approach her during the whole 
evening. She knew he was there, however, for I 
saw her return his cold bow in a painfully embar¬ 
rassed manner.” 

The entrance of some other visiters, connected with 
the Lees, put an end to the conversation. That 
night, when my nurse was undressing me for bed, 
I said, 

“What’s a belle, Katy?” 

“A very rich and beautiful young lady,” replied 
my nurse, “who has plenty of lovers, and gets 
married very soon.” 

“ Will I ever be a belle?” I innocently inquired, 
as she gathered up my rebellious hair under my cap. 

“No,” she replied, in impatient tones, “your 
hair is too straight, and your skin too yellow; but 
you must do as you ’re told to, or else nobody will even 
love you; so go to sleep right away.” 

I was silenced, and thus obedience was obtained 
by appealing to my love of approbation. Many 
years passed, bringing me to womanhood, when I 
discovered the truth of Nurse Katy’s reason why I 
should not be a belle. Other people decided that 
my “ hair was too straight, and my skin too yellow,” 
to use Katy’s homely, Tough words; but her brusque 
admonition, that made me go to sleep so quickly 
when a child, acted upon me as a woman. My ap- 
probativeness once roused, I managed, despite my 
want of personal attractions, to secure a host of 
friends; and the lesson I then learned, to please 
others rather than myself for the sake of gaining 
their love, has caused my life thus far to be very 
sunny and happy, even more so than if I had been 
the belle my childish fancy desired. 

One of Nurse Katy’s principal attributes of a belle, 
however, Mary Lee was deficient in. She did not 
get married at all—and Mary Lee she remained all 


herlifAr ftot she was one of the loveliest old maids 
in the world, and quite as popular in our circle as 
she had been in her own. She had been confined 
,piany years with an invalid mother and paralytic 
father, but after their death some time, she re-entered 
society; and her house was the favorite resort of the 
new set of young people, as it had been in her young 
days. She gave the most delightful parties, planned 
the most pleasant enjoyments for us, and although 
acknowledging herself to be an old maid, she still 
retained her youthful feelings unimpaired. 

Her mind remained in a fresh, healthy state, and 
her disposition was still sweet and joyous. How we 
all loved her; she was our confidante, adviser and 
friend. She was still pretty, and, might have proved 
a very formidable rival had she chosen to enter 
society as a young lady; but she preferred being re¬ 
garded by us as an elder friend. The young ladies 
grouped around her as younger sisters; and one half 
the young gentlemen would have married her in- 
stanter , notwithstanding she was ten or fifteen years 
their senior. Old maid as she was, strange to tell, 
she was a promoter of marriages. The ill-natured 
called Mary Lee a match-maker. She certainly did 
interest herself very much with lovers, fathoming all 
the little mysteries of their love-quarrels, and setting 
every thing quite straight, even when they seemed 
in inextricable confusion. 

Miss Lee had been very fond of my mother, and 
extended to me the same regard, therefore I was, 
notwithstanding the difference in our ages, on a more 
intimate fooling with her than her other young 
friends. One day, as we were discussing the merits 
of an approaching wedding, the conversation assumed 
a confidential tone. 

“Indeed, Enna,” she exclaimed,, laughingly, 
“there is nothing more interesting to me than a 
couple of lovers full of romance, poetry, and per¬ 
fectly blind and uncaring as to the future. I love to 
watch them in courtship, lend them a helping hand 
in the quicksands of that dangerous but delicious 
season; and then it makes me so happy to con¬ 
gratulate them after their troubles are all over, and 
they are happily married.” 

“ Ah! if they only could be sure of happiness,” I 
replied. 

“Shame on you for that old maid’s croak!” she 
said, with a bright look; “ those who are not happy 
in married life, would never be happy in any situa¬ 
tion. There should be no old maids or old bachelors, 
Enna; we would all be happier married; we fail in 
fulfilling our missions when we remain single. Hunt 
up a lover, Enna; let me watch your courtship, and 
rejoice over your wedding. As a clever friend of 
mine once said, we think poetry as lovers, but in 
married life we act true poetry.” 

I opened my eyes with astonishment, and inno¬ 
cently asked, “Why is it, then, you have never 
married?” $§ 

A shadow crossed over her face, and I felt a desire 
to recall the question, for I feared I had called up dis¬ 
agreeable reminiscences, but the next instant her 
countenance was as beaming and calm as before. 
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*? I ■will tell yoUj Enna,” she said, as she caressingly 
rested her head on my shoulder, “ why I have never 
married; but to do that I must relate the history of 
my rather uneventful life. My story has but little 
interest, but it will gratify the curiosity of one who 
loves me. My childhood was spent with an old 
aunt. She took me when I was a delicate wee 
thing, and I remained with her until her death, 
which took place when I was nearly grown. She 
was a dear, good old lady, and with her my life 
passed most happily; my short visits home gave me 
little pleasure, for my mother was a very worldly, 
ambitious woman, and displayed but little tender* 
ness for me, which, when contrasted with my aunt’s 
fondness and indulgence, made me feel quite as a 
stranger in my family; and when Aunt Mary died, 

I wept as bitterly, and felt as lonely and bereft of 
friends, as though I did not possess a mother, father, 
and sisters. The two years after my aunt’s death 
were spent in close attention to those accomplish¬ 
ments which had been neglected in my education as 
unnecessary, and which my mother deemed so 
essential; and not a day passed without my poor 
mother’s exclamations of despair over me. 

“ ‘ One comfort there is, however,’ she would say, 
‘your aunt’s little fortune of a few thousands will 
be exaggerated in society, and people will forget 
your mauvaiae honte in giving you credit for being an 
heiress.’ 

“ But the report of my being an heiresS^ras not 
needed, for when I entered society, to my"mother’s 
amazement, I created quite a sensation. I had been 
looked upon as a pretty girl always; but my mother 
had so often declared that I was so inanimate and 
innocent, she never would be able to do any thing 
with me, and my pretty face would be of no service 
to me, that I looked upon myself as quite an ordinary 
person, and was as much surprised at my belle-hood 
as my family. I wonder my little head was not 
turned with the attentions I received, so unused as I 
had been to admiration; it might have been, how¬ 
ever, had not a disappointment—a bitter, heart- 
aching disappointment, wearied me of all this adula¬ 
tion and attention. 

“ Soon after my entrance into society, I became 
acquainted with a Mr. Morton—agreeable, good- 
looking, and attentive he was, of course—quite an 
acquisition to me in my circle of admirers. His 
worldly qualifications were not of so brilliant a na¬ 
ture as to attract my prudeut mother’s fancy, for he 
was only a young lawyer of slender means and 
moderate practice. I do not think she ever dreamed 
of the interest he excited in me, but looked upon him 
as one of the crowd of attendants necessarily sur¬ 
rounding a belle. But how differently I regarded 
him. The piles of costly bouquets I received daily, 
gained but little attention from me, unless I dis¬ 
cerned among them the tiny bunch of sweSt-viotets 
*tea-roses, and mignonette, which he once in a great 
while sent me. In my ball-tablets my eyes sought 
the dances marked down for him; and when he was 
my partner, the dance, generally so wearisome, was 
only too short, too delightful; the reminiscence of | 


that happy time makes a silly girl of me again. My 
mother never imagined he aspired to my hand—she 
would have looked aghast at the bare mention of 
such a probability; but she regarded him as a friend, 
and he was a great favorite with her. She used to 
say young mefflike Harry Morton, that knew their 
places, were invaluable acquaintances for a belle; 
thus were we thrown a great deal together. She 
was so blind to his real position with me, quick- 
sighted as she generally was in other things, I was 
permitted to have him for my partner in dancing, 
even for several quadrilles during an evening; he 
was my constant attendant in my daily rides on horse¬ 
back, and my mother never hesitated to call upon 
him if we were at any time in need of an escort to a 
ball or opera. He was upon the footing of a brother 
or cousin in the family; but, ah! how dear was he 
to me. Without any actual explanation, I felt sure 
of Harry Morton’s love. I never had any doubts or 
jealousies—we seemed to perfectly understand each 
other. I never looked forward to our future—I was 
too quietly happy in the present. I only dated from, 
one meeting to another—from the dinner to the party, 
when he would be ready to hand us from our carriage, 
to take me off my father’s arm in compliance with 
my mother’s constant inquiry and request of, 

‘ Where’s Harry Morton? Here, Harry, do take 
charge of Mary,’ a request which he always Beemed 
delighted to obey. Then, after the happy good-night, 

I would lie my head on the pillow to dream of him 
and the morning ride we would take together. Why 
he never spoke to me of his love I cannot tell. It 
might have been that feelings of delicacy restrained 
him; my father was rich, while he was but a poor 
young lawyer; then report had made me an heiress 
in my own right, as well as a belle, to my worldly 
mother’s great content. That he loved me I am sure, 
though he never told me with his lips. 

“ One morning my mother said to me, ‘ Do not 
make any engagement for to-morrow, Mary; we must 
dine era famille with dear old Mrs. Langley; we 
have not been there for a month.’ 

“ Now this Mrs. Langley was a person of great 
consideration in my mother’s eyes. She was very 
wealthy, and, moreover, had been at the head of the 
fashionable world for many years. Since my en¬ 
trance into society, she had been quite an invalid, 
and rarely appeared in public, but it gratified her ex¬ 
ceedingly to have her friends around her, for she 
dreaded yielding up her command in the world. My 
mother was an especial favorite of hers; and after I 
had taken such a prominent situation in society, she*' 
expressed great regard for me. Once in a month or 
so we spent a day with her. She lived in great style 
—a stately dinner, and a stupid, grand, heavy even¬ 
ing was the amount of the visit. How I used to 
dread the coming of the day; it was the only time I 
was separated from Harry, for Mrs. Langley being 
very exclusive, and making no new acquaintances, 
he had no entree there. I used to Bing for her, arrange 
her worsteds, tell her of the parties and different 
entertainments, and read to her her son’s last letter. 
She had only one son, and he had been in Europe for 
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two or three years. He was her idol, and she never 
tired talking of him. Dear old lady, my conscience 
smote me many times for tho feelings of impatient 
weariness and ennui I would give way to during 
one of her tedious dinner parties. 

“The following morning after My mother had 
announced the visit of penance, Harry Morton made 
his appearance in our drawing-rooms, as usual, with 
the other morning visiters. Every one was talking 
of a new singer who was to make her debut on that 
evening. 

“ ‘May I join your party at the concert this 
evening?’ Harry asked me, in a low voice. 

‘I regret exceedingly,’ I replied, ‘that we are 
not going to the concert. 1 have already promised 
mamma to spend a quiet day and evening with an 
old friend of hers. You must listen attentively to 
this new donna , and tell me all about her voice if 
you go.’ 

“ ‘I do not think I shall go,’ he replied, in low, 
earnest tones, ‘ for I could not enjoy the concert if 
not with you.’ A turn in the general conversation 
drew us more into notice, and some ladies and 
gentlemen entering, put an end to all further inter¬ 
course between us; how long 1 remembered and 
cherished those last words of his. When I made 
my appearance in my mother’s room at 5 o’clock, 
shawl and hood in hand, she. regarded me from head 
to foot smilingly. 

“ ‘What new caprice to-day?’ she said, ‘and yet 
I must confess it is very becoming to you.’ 

“ I had felt too languid to dress much, and as the 
weather was warm, spring being quite far advanced, 
I had chosen a simple white mull robe for the visit 
to our old friend, knowing that we should meet with 
but few visiters there. This I explained apologetically 
to my mother, who tapped me with her fan good- 
naturedly, saying that beauties were cunning crea¬ 
tures, they liked to show once in a while they could 
defy the aid of ornament. The first few months of 
my entrance into society my mother superintended, 
with great attention, all my toilettes', but near the 
close of the season she fell into the general opinion, 
that what ever 1 did was exactly right; and poor 
little me, that one short half-year before had no right 
to express an opinion upon so grave a subject as 
dress, was now constantly appealed to; and whatever 
style I adopled was perfect in her eyes. Society had 
placed its stamp upon me, I coujd pass current as a 
coin of high value to her. 

“When I reached Mrs. Langley’s, I found the old 
lady attended by but one gentleman, who, beside 
ourselves, washer only visiter. What was my sur¬ 
prise to hear her introduce him as her son, Templeton 
Langley. The dinner passed more pleasantly than 
usual, for Mr. Langley made himself very agreeable. 
After dinner he proposed we should go to the concert, 
as he felt an interest in the new prima donna, having 
heard her at her debut in Europe. I made an objec¬ 
tion, which was overruled by Mrs. Langley’s ex¬ 
pressing a desire—strange for her—to go likewise; 
and we went. I had not been ten minutes in the 
room when, on lifting my eyes, the first person I saw 


was Harry Morton looking sternly at me. Foolishly, 
I grew embarrassed, my face burned, and my whole 
frame trembled with nervous agitation. He did not 
approach me, but gave me only a cold bow. ‘He 
thinks me guilty of falsehood,’ I said to myself. 
How wretchedly passed the evening, and yet I have 
no doubt I was an object of envy to many of my 
young lady friends. The rich distingue, Templeton 
Langley, showed himself my devoted admirer, while 
his mother, the acknowledged leader of ton, sat be¬ 
side us smiling approvingly. My indifierent, cold 
manner, my simple costume, and my beautiful, face, 
completed that evening the conquest .of the fastidious, 
fashionable young man. You cannot imagine the 
delight of my mother,; when day after day found 
Templeton Langley constantly beside me, she could 
scarcely restrain, her exultation; while I, poor child, 
listened with aching, throbbing senses for the ap¬ 
proach of one who never came near me. Two or 
three weeks passed in a whirl of gayety. It was the 
close of the season, and one or two brides in our 
circle made the parties very constant. Mrs. Langley 
proposed that our family should join her son and 
herself in their summer visit to the Lakes; accord¬ 
ingly we did so, and we spent more than three 
months traveling. Ere the close of those three 
months, Templeton Langley offered himself to me. 
I could not describe to you the scene that ensued 
between my mother and myself when I rejected 
him. She was a worldly woman, and my conduct 
seemed^erfectly wild to her. She remonstrated; 
persuaded, then reproached me in impatient, angry 
tones. My father was a quiet, amiable man, and 
rarely interfered with my mother in her management, 
but he fortunately shook off enough of his lethargy to 
come to my rescue at this time. 

. “ 1 If Mary does not love Mr. Langley,’ he said, 

1 why urge her to marry him? Do not scold the poor 
child,’ and he drew me toward him tenderly. 

“ Templeton Langley was rather an indifierent 
person in every way. His wealth, combined with 
his situation in the fashionable world, placed him in 
a fictitious light; but he had little intelligence, no 
originality, and only a passable personal appearance. 

I was constantly drawing the comparison between 
him and Harry Morton. Harry was so handsome, so 
brilliant in conversation—and this thought rendered 
poor Mr. Langley, with all his fastidious, elegant 
manners, quite unbearable to me. To think of being 
tied to such a man for life was perfect martyrdom 
for me; and although hitherto so yielding, I showed 
myself on this occasion obstinate. Floods of tears I 
shed, and my mother fancied at firet she could over¬ 
come my ‘ ridiculous sentimentality,’ as she called 
it, but in vain; and finding a friend in my father, I 
remained firm. I felt more sorry for old Mrs. 
Langley, who was, indeed, terribly distressed, but 
she treated me very kindly, and exonerated me from 
all blame. She was, however, really very fond of* 
me, and had set her heart upon having me for a 
daughter. Mr. Langley returned to Europe, and for 
many months our circle of friends were quite at a 
loss to kuow whether he had offered, been accepted, 
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or refused, or whether he had only flirted with me. 
My mother felt too disappointed to boast of the re¬ 
jection; and, moreover, she was so occupied in 
bringing out my sister, Emma, as to have little time 
to think of me or my affairs. My sister was but 
seventeen, three years younger than I, but much 
nearer my age in appearance. I found myself now 
of but secondary consideration in my mother’s eyes. 
I fear she really disliked me then. She was an am¬ 
bitious woman, and had set her heart upon my making 
a brilliant match; this favorite hope of hers I had 
blighted, and feeling little interest in society, I 
became of less consequence, for my sad, absent 
manner made me, of course, uninteresting; there¬ 
fore, as my reign as a belle was over, my poor 
mother now sought to dismiss me from her mind and 
occupy herself with other objects. 

“ Harry Morton had gone to the Southwest ere we 
returned from our summer’s journey, and we never 
met again. A year or so afterward I heard of his 
marriage with a dashing southern belle, and he is 
now a distinguished man at the South. After these 
perplexing, unfortunate misunderstandings, my health 
failed, and for a long while I was an invalid, rarely 
appearing in society. My two sisters, Emma and 
Alice, were more lucky than I, for they married 
happily, and with my mother’s gratified approbation 
—for they each made the ‘ best match of their season.’ 
Neither one was so pretty as I had been, and as my 
mother used to ejaculate, 

“ ‘Thank Heaven! neither Emma nor Alice are 
belles; they at least will not trouble me with their 
exaggerated notions about love and all that nonsense.’ 


“ I passed a miserable, wretched existence for a 
year or more after Harry and I were separated. 
How earnestly I prayed for death, so completely 
prostrated was my spirit by my disappointment. I * 
felt as lonely as I had at the time of dear Aunt 
Mary’s death. In time, however, I aroused myself 
from my morbid feelings, and in reading and study 
found at first occupation, then strength and content. 

“ The week after my youngest sister was married 
my father was stricken down with paralysis. I was 
the only one at home with my parents, for my bride 
sister had sailed for Europe the day after her wed¬ 
ding, and Emma was far distant in her Southern home, 
having married a wealthy South Carolinian two 
years be£re. Faithfully I devoted myself to my 
father, and when my mother, a year afterward, was 
seized with a painful, lingering disease, I made my¬ 
self so necessary to her comfort, that she at last 
acknowledged, that what had appeared to be her 
greatest trouble had proved her greatest blessing. 
She altered very much before her death, and lost 
entirely all those worldly feelings which had actuated 
her during her early life. She suffered for many 
years at times agonizing pain, and during this time I 
was sole companion and nurse to my parents. Often 
I thanked Providence for having denied to me my 
early love, granting to me in lieu an opportunity 
of fulfilling the most holy of duties. See, Euna, to 
.what an unromantic and yet enviable state of mind 
I at last attained. Believe me, dearest, we never 
should grieve over unavoidable troubles, for many 
times they are but the rough husk of that sweet 
kernel—a hidden blessing.” 
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Prom Shnrpa’a Mngmlno. 

THE VILLA MAHAVIGLIOSA. 

A PAINTEIc's ADVENTURE. 

CHAPTER I. 

My friond Olivor, on liis departure for Italy in 
tho fluminer of 18 —, had faithfully promised to 
Veep up n regular correspondence with me. A 
year had, however, elapsed without bringing any 
tidings of tho fugitivo, when one morning I received 
a note. It was from my friend, briefly announcing 
his return, and begging that I would come and 
spend that evening with him, tete-a-tete, in his 
studio. It was there that after supper he related 
to me the following narrative of his eventful Italian 
tour. I leave hint to speak :— 

It is customary, began Oliver, for the Span¬ 
ish poets to add to tho titles of their dramatic 
productions tho epithet of famous— the famous com¬ 
edy ; a mero piece of supererogation, however, for 
iiu one is beguiled into a perusal of them any more 
on that account. The Italians aro .Spaniards in all 
that regards the monuments of their country. The 
most insignificant fragment of stone, if you are to 
helievo tho dicta of the natives, has been witness of 
some diabolical crime. For a couple of sovereigns 
they would sell you both crime ami stone. I could 
aot take a single stop in Genoa, where I landed, 
without, according to my cicerone , trampling upon 
some traditionary remembrance. In the first place, 
tho street in which my hotel was situated was a 
celebrated one in the idly ; secondly, the hotel in 
which I lodged was a celebrated house in the street; 
in my sleeping-room there was a celebrated window ; 
and, to crown all, a celebrated hook in the wall, 
upon which seme patriarchal senator bad either 
hung up his toga or been hung up himself, I never 
could exactly make out which. 'J'lmy picked my 
pocket of my gold repeater before the very gates of 
tho Doria palace—the palace of the great, the cele¬ 
brated Doria, tho most virtuous man of his time. 

In the streets of Genoa I encountered several 
of those wandering spirits of European literature to 
whom the physicians of tastn recommend tours in 
Italy, in order that they may by this means be en¬ 
abled in sumo measure to recruit their exhausted 
imaginations. To watch the antics of theso ” hot- 
pressed heroes,” ono would imagine they designed 
to carry off all tho monuments of tho country in their 
portmanteaus; they devour palaces, cathedrals, tri¬ 
umphal arches ; they dine upon Uararu marble, nod 
(ptcneli their thirst with tho breezes of Ionia. They 
would have led ono by their proceedings to suppose 
that we have no such thing as fresh air in England. 
As theso gentlemen travel, not for the sake of any 
enjoyment derived from tho act itself, but merely for 
the sake of having travelled, limy, as it were, fill 
bladders with blue air, they carefully fold sunbeams 
in thoir pocket-handkerchiefs, they slow away echoes 
of thu murmuring waves in thoir portmanteaus and 
carpet-bags, and upon their return to England they 
pour out upon tho public theso rays, this blue air, 
these waves, these murmuring echoes, in all their 
amplifications; and under the titles of” Tour,” or 
** Journey,” or “ Summer Sketches," or ” Winter 
Rambles,” they make thoir poor, deluded country¬ 
men swallow a sort of weak, frothy mixture, little 
intoxicating, it is true, but vapid and tasteless to 
the last degree. 

Upon landing at Genoa I caught the fever of tho 


country, a diseaso one owes to tho blue air and mur¬ 
muring wave. After my health was in some meas¬ 
ure reestablished, my first care was, as yon may 
imagine, to seek an introduction into the picture- 
galleries of this European celebrity, which has gar¬ 
dens upon thu roofs of its Iioubcs because it cannot 
have them upon level ground. 

Tho possessor of the first gallery I desired to 
make acquaintance with, had just wedded his daugh¬ 
ter to some grandee of tho place; admittance was 
refused me. They were repairing the staircase of 
the sccund gallery, and I was requested to wait a few 
months, after which time it would bo ready for my 
inspection. Tho owner of the third gallery, not 
being on friendly terms with the travelling English, 
accorded not to them the favor of its inspection. 
Three powerful motives of exclusion which might 
be expected, and’ which have existed ever since 
there have been such tilings ns picture-galleries 
in Italy : tho marriage of a daughter of the house, 
thu repair of a staircase, and thu prejudice against 
a class. 

1 departed, then, from Genoa for Florence, hav¬ 
ing as yet ndmired but thu blue air, and having 
heard but the murmuring wave. Well, I arrived 
safely at Florence. The Count do Frontifcro, to 
whom I boro letters of introduction, was not so 
iroud as arc thu generality of Italian signors. Ho 
toasted not a descent from Hercules, like the Esto 
family, nor yet from Mars, like many other Floren¬ 
tine houses ; he merely traced a descent, ns he with 
much candor assured mo, from ./Eneas ; a name of 
which, through a yet more laudable modesty, he as¬ 
sumed but the iniliul. He signed his namo AC. 
Frontifcro. Although he held not from the suc¬ 
cession of vKnens his beautiful A'illa Maravigliosa, 
situated at some leagues' distance from Florence 
upon the Amo, it is no less true that this superb 
property had belonged from time immemorial (but 
not before ./Eneas, however) to the Frontifcro fam¬ 
ily, who prided itself upon having given three popes 
to the church, six gouf.diomeri to thu city of Flor¬ 
ence, and an incomparable amateur to the line arts 
—this iucomoarable amateur being none other than 
the (.'omit -/Eneas di Frontiforo himself. 

He resided all thu year round at his Villa Maravig¬ 
liosa, renowned for its gardens, its woods, and its 
waters ; but above all fur its splendid and matchless 
gallery of pictures. 

This single word, “ villa,” arouses, in tho mem¬ 
ories of those who have gazed in admiration on the 
colossal views of I’irnnesi, certain gigantic structurer 
compared with which liuckingham l’alacc or the 
Exchange appear but ns children’s toys; but when 
one makes acquaintance with thu Villa Pamphili— 
now tho Villa Doria—tho Villa (.’nrsiiti, and tho 
Villa Ferroni, only through the designs of this artist, 
one can scarcely imagine that these apparently 
princely residences are severally composed but of a 
very common-place sort of dwelling-house, of agar- 
den with a considerable quantity of stagnant water, 
because water costs nothing at Homo, and of a crowd 
of little tombs, for the simple reason that in digging 
tho Roman soil, it is easier to find tombs than to 
avoid doing so. 

Hut I was then, continued Oliver, under the coup 
dc soldi of enthusiasm. In my besotted blindness 
I denominated tlm most disguised of trees, an Italian 
pine ; a huge, mis-shapen mass of marldc was dig¬ 
nified by me with the title of palace; I knelt in fer¬ 
vid admiration before the first village girl whom I 
chanced to meet on thu road, and adored her as a 
madonna; in short, I played in Italy thu part per- 
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formed hy Don Quixolo in Spain. Will not Italy, 
soino day or oilier, have also its Cervantes. 

“ l trust so, with all my heart,” said I. My friend 
continued :— 

Thu reception I mol with from the Count ^Biims 
di Frontilero charmed mu ; and ovon at his presont 
moment, 1 inn ready to avow that this villa fully 
justified the title ol marvellous which it boro, al¬ 
though Piranesi had never honored it with his ex¬ 
aggerating crayon. 

At my very first visit llm count showed a nnblo anx¬ 
iety to throw open for inn the doors of his gallery, 
tile pictures of which were shrouded in a Burl ufdim, 
uncertain, yet voluptuous obscurity. Curtains of a 
very pale green line ilill'itscd over tlio room a uniform 
shadowy tun, imparting to the attentive soul that 
mystical religious fooling one oxporienees while 
wandering imo.igli ihe aisles of aft ancient cathedral. 
Under tl. e milio'iice of this “ dim mysterious light,” 
and the sensations it railed forth in tlio spectator's 
mind, ilie savere works of the Human school no long¬ 
er displeased through their insufficiency of color, 
while those of the Venetian school seemed thus to 
ucqtiiro fresh beauties, no longer dazzling the eye 
at the expense of the judgment, hy their too vivid 
brilliancy. 

” In short, Oliver, you were enchanted at the ro- 
Hult of your first visit to tlm Count di Frontifero!” 

And tlio more so, because, ns he informed me 
later, I had enjoyed, by special favor, tlio liborty of 
strolling alone through its gallciy, and of boing left 
to examine it in its most iiiiimlo details, unshackled 
with the officious cares of a ciccronc. My culo- 
giuuis, however, ninply repaid him for his complai¬ 
sance ; I actually exhausted upon him my vocabulary 
ol terms of admiration :—” beautiful! most bounti¬ 
ful ! lovely ! delicious ! sublime ! heavenly ! trans¬ 
porting cried I. At length, 1 could praise no 
more; in a sort of wild delirium of admiration, I 
stamped upon the Hour—I was in convulsions! Car¬ 
ried away hy a hlumuldc excess of ontlmsinsm, I 
was on the point of springing on the count’s shoul¬ 
ders. Jlisgreat age, ami the name of jdOucas, alone 
restrained me. Universal custom, however, was 
upon my side; foreigners never praised in other 
torms, save those 1 myself employed ; he was con¬ 
tent. In order to lie absolutely ravished, I should 
have wished to see the pictures under, if not a bel¬ 
ter, at least a stronger light; but I moderated this 
desire, anticipating a second visit, and happy in 
having thus procured such a fruitful source of pleas- 
uro for the duration of my stay in Floronco. 

“ Prepare," said the Count di Frontifero to mo, 
83 wo reached the lust painting in tlio gallery ; “ pre¬ 
pare to contemplate the most precious work of my 
collection, that one which, I can assuro you, 1 dis¬ 
play nut to all eyes.” 

” A Tintoretto!” I suggested. 

“ Heitor than that!” 

11 A Haphael!” cried 1, 

“ Hotter than that, my good sir!” 

“ Hotter than Raphael 1” 

'* My daughter!—sco!” 

So saying, the count drew aside a curtain, and I 
beheld a young girl occupied in making a copy of 
Titian’s Venus. 

” She is named Venus, as well as lior model,” 
said the count. 

The young girl rose from her scat. 

“ Shu is worthy of tlio namo,” cried I. 

Tlio Signora Venus blushed, and hogged that I 
would givo her iny opinion on tlio copy she was 
nuking. 


“And so you fell in love, my poor Oliver, I ’ll 
engage?” 

Madly in love. “ O Italy !” thought I, “ land 
of the sun, of art, and of boaiity ! Nature created 
beauty for Italy, and deformity for other countries!” 
What Sabine locks had tlio Signora di Frontifero! 
What a Tuscan eye! What a Volsciun neck ! 
What holy, saint-like hands! What a Campnguian 
skin! What grace in the tournure ! "Odious,” 
murmured I, whilo lost in admiration of the fair 
girl, “a hundred times odious the recollection of 
English women, and, above all, of London women ?” 
My dear fellow, tliero is not a single Limdouor 
whose form would hear the lest of sculpture— 
who has any style. They are pretty women, that ’a 
all. And who is not a pretty woman, in tlieso days 
of false ringlets and marvellous cosmetics? To 
comploto her conquest, tlio Signora Venus spoke 
English as well as Italian. 

“ She was a prodigy!” oxclaimod I. 

She was an angol ! 

Wo proceeded, afterwards, to breakfast together, 
under an odoriferous bower, in one of tlio most de¬ 
licious gardons in tlio world. English trees are 
mcro canaille, compared to these princes of vego- 
tation. What poetry is tliero in tlm flowers of 
Italy ! Our roses and jessamines actually infect the 
air with a disagreeable odor, when compared to 
these flowers. Oh, Florence, happily named of 
cities, tho City of Flowers ! I speak not now of 
thy fruits. Much in tlio same frnmo of mind us tho 
Princo Carruccioli, who considered a Neapolitan 
moon to be warmor than a London sun, so did I 
And a pieco of Florentine lemon-peel far superior in 
flavor to an English pino, or bunch of hot-house 
grapes. In a word, filled with admiration, enthu¬ 
siasm, and lovo.attliu close of this first nnd delicious 
interview, 1 took leave of the Count di Frontifero, 
and Iris charming daughter, the Signora Venus. 
Hntli accompanied tne to tho gate of tho villa Mara- 
viglinsa, making mo promise to coino and soo them 
again at an early opportunity. 

As l was making my parting bnw, tho Count di 
Frontifero said to me—“ Tho tic of art is that of 
friendship. Parmit inn to give you one word of ad¬ 
vice, however intrusive it may appear. Florence is 
a ruinous place fur foreigners : where is tlm neces¬ 
sity of your ruining yourself? Pardon me, once 
moro, for drawing your attention to theso common¬ 
place affairs of life ; hut life, for all that, must be 
supported. Now, I know of an excellent liolol, at 
onco elegant nnd commodious, situated only a few 
paces from this gate. You will there be well fed, 
admirably lodged, anil at a reasonable rate, I would 
insist upon your taking up your quarters there, in¬ 
dependently nf tho great desire I have of possessing 
you for a neighbor.” 

“Oh, cotint!” I replied, “ I shall only bo too 
happy in lodging so near your palace; it is I, on 
tlm contrary, who ought to' fed deeply grateful at 
seeing a man of your birth, your rank, ymir for¬ 
tune, your talents, lowering hints -If so fir ns to 
seek a lodging fur so htituhlo no individual as my¬ 
self. I shall proceed at once to tlm hotel you liuvo 
named.” 

“ Tho sign is Brutus sacrificing his Son." 

“ Hoauliful country !” exclaimed 1, in the fulness 
of my heart, aa 1 took loavo of tlio noblo Count 
iEneas, 11 even tho very signs of Italy aro pictorial 
moralities!” 

I forgot to tell you one thing, added Oliver, be- 
foro terminating this first portion of his narrative ; 
the Count di Frontifero wore a red velvet coat. 
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And I, dear reader, had forgotten to tell you one 
thing of far greater importance, as tlio sequel will 
show. Oliver possessed a form no of two thou¬ 
sand a yoar, and painted from taste, and not neces¬ 
sity. 

ClIA.’TKIl 11. 

I put up, as I have already said, at the hostelry 
of Brutus sacrificing his Son. It was not, I am 
compelled to own, ono of the best houses in Italy ; 
hut then, I could perceive from my windows the 
towers of the Villa Maravigliosa, a circumstance 
which, in my eyes, amply compensated for any little 
inconveniences of lodging and attendance. After 
this, nothing was easier for me than to fancy that 
Domenicliino had occupied my hcd-ruoin, and that 
I drank from the water-pot of Paul Veronese. My 
landlord was not a man likely to destroy my chimera 
with his kitchen-knife. Quito the reverse; for 
when, one day, I happened to Bay to him, “ Signor 
Policastro, might it not linvc been at your house that 
llramanlc, finding himself unable to settle the amount 
duo for a plate of French beans, for which ono of 
your ancestors charged rather too high a figuro, 
drew upon the wall a representation of this identical 
plate of beans, acquitting himself of the debt in this 
picturesque fashion ?” 

“ Might it be here, do you say? Why, where 
bIiouUI it be, if it were not hero I” 

“ Pray show me," continued I, anxiously, “this 
recollection of a great man !” 

Hereupon, the Signor Policastro muttered some 
unintelligible words, throwing all tho blame upon 
tha French, the universal spoilers of Italy. Jleyood 
a doubt, the French had carried off both painting 
sad wall in a baggage wagon. 

Besides his love for the arts, my landlord possessed 
a very pretty talent for cookery. My dear friend, 
nothing in my eyes equals Italians. I smiled with 
disdain whenever my thoughts reverted to Kuglish, 
or even French cookery, destitute alike of poetry 
and cheese !—cookery of a declining ago, fit only 
to produce portrait and still-life painters, and a host 
of similar diseases. But true historical cookery is 
to lie found in thy land, () matchless Italy ! Cheese 
everywhere ; cheese in the vegetables, cheese in 
tlin viands, clieeso in tho fruits, cooked cheese in 
cheese! 

“ Not a link is wanting in tho chain of our 
national glory,” cried Signor Policastro, one day, 
as ho placed before mu six dishes, each containing 
cheese. 

“ Not a link, my Policastro,” assented !, " un¬ 
less it ho the art of mingling clieeso with eoffee.” 

1 leave, for a wlnle, tho Signor Policastro, to 
return to bis noble neighbors, the (’omit A'lneas di 
Frontifern and bis graceful daughter. My visits lo 
the Villa Maravigliosa became mure frequent. At 
the end of two months, I was like one of llie family. 
My passion for tlm fair Signora Venus augmented 
in the same proportion as did my enthusiasm for 
her father's gallery, tho cookery of my landlord 
Policastro, and my delight in the blue air and golden 
sun beams of matchless Italy ! 

Truth, however, obliges mo to confess, that the 
count, under various pretences, had, hy degrees, 
interdicted mo tho entrance of his gallery. 

Unliko the old saying, tho course of my true love 
glided along ns smoothly ns can well be imagined ; 
ours was quite a lyrical love affair. I would ad¬ 
dress myself to her in a eanzonaof Petrarch's ; she 
would reply to mo in a sonnet. As you may easily 
imagine, I did not, after this, declare my flame in a 


drawing-room, seated upon a prosaic cane-bottomed 
chair, between a cliiinncy-picco and a boll-rope. 
No, nothing so common-place, I can assure you ; 
we made love, warm, ardent, Italian love, mingled 
with flowers and poison, in the gardens of tho Villa 
Mnravigliimn, full of ruins, cypress-trees, and ancient 
tombs. Upon the fortunate day on which I whis¬ 
pered an avowal which made her as red as a laurel 
rose, she was surrounded with funeral atones. Be¬ 
neath hor feet I read :— 

“ Dus Maniiius.” 

Her hand lay upon this inscription :— 

“ Aki.iak Ho.manak 
Coni voi I)u lciss i mak.” 

And when I impressed my lips upon her brow—tho 
autiquu method of securing a gentle reply—I road 
above her head :— 

“Sun Ascia Dkdicavit.” 

Let not tliy modesty, O my friend, take the alarm; 
soon wore to bo celebrated my nuptials with tho 
Signora Venus di Frontifero. 

“ And so you have married her?” I hastily inter¬ 
rupted, " and tlm gallery is yours, and the beautiful 
Villa Maravigliosa”— 

Patience, patience, my friend; but, before we 
proceed any further, let’s have another brew of gin 
and water—true artistic nectar. 

Tlm brew completed, Oliver filled his glass, and 
drank ; after which lie proceeded to chargo an 
enormous German pipe, the companion of many an 
artistic pilgrimage, ami after lighting, ho continued 
to smoke for smiiii time in silence, guying into tho 
fire witli an {distracted air. 

l)n you know, sail) he, at length breaking silence, 
what I was thinking of just then ? 

I, of course, replied in the negative, 

I was thinking of die analogy which exists be¬ 
tween love and drinking. The first sip from a glass 
of Imt giu-nnd-water, is like the fust kiss of love, 
pure anil unalloyed enjoyment ; and though wo 
may afterwards lake deep draughts from either foun¬ 
tain, that first kiss is never equalled! There's 
philosophy for you, old fellow ! lint I see you arc 
impatient for tlm continuation of my talc. 

As you may imagine, or, at least, as you ought 
to imagine, I was rather anxious to learn what sort 
of a reputation my future father-in-law possessed in 
the country, previous to joining tny lot to ihat of his 
daughter. Tlm villa is a town, and each house ol 
this town, hotel, simp, workroom, depends upon the 
villa. I leave you to judge whether or not llio ten¬ 
ants spoke well of the Count di Fruntifcro, their 
proprietor, But the occurrence of an uiilouked for 
event furnished me with the means of more directly 
appreciating tlin character and manners ol my 
lather-in-law that was lo lip. 

One evening when alono in my room, I waa en¬ 
gaged in sketching from a bust after tho nutijuv; I 
heard a slight noise, apparently proceeding from ono 
side of thu apartment. It hail just struck twelve. 
The dugs of thu neighborhood had ceased harking, 
and tho surenaders had also ceased to mingle their 
“wood notes wild" to those of their canine com¬ 
panions; a universal ealrn reigned throughout tho 
houso and offices. (Juided by iho sound which ap¬ 
parently proceeded from two persons in closo con¬ 
versation, I crept softly to the wall, and through a 
crevice in the lath-and-plastcr partition I perceived 
my landlord, Signor Policastro, lighting in tho Count 
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di Frontiforo, who entered the room and seated 
himself in a large arm-chair. PolicaBtro placed the 
lamp on a table, and seatod himself likowiso; he 
then opened a volume, which, by its form, and the 
grease spots by which it was stained, I recognized 
us the day-book. The count took a pen, and after 
having gono through its pagos with a gravity which 
alarmed his companion, prepared to writo. 

“ Let’s see, Messiro Policastro, you say— 

Dinner for an English family. 

Fmnc», 

Two polnstri, . . . . .30 

A roast fowl.50 

A brieoli straeinato, . . . .10 

Fegatn & In Milanaiso, . . . .13 

Pasta Frolla, . . . 8 

Total, . . . 110 

“ Only a hundred and ten francs! why, your sum 
totals diminish every day, like the pyramids of 
Egypt. You impoverish yourself, Signor PolicaBtro. 
Yuu lower yourself in tho eyes of tho world. The 
' English will no longer come to us, they will prefer 
going to Franco to economize. A hundred and ton 
francs! You arc aware, I presume, that people 
don't got chickens out of spiders’ eggs?” 

“ Hut, signor count, tho Englishmen complained 
of the bill being very heavy as it is.” 

•‘Let them remain at homo, then, tho thieves! 
They will soon leave us not a einglo Caracalla upon 
its feot, nor a single tomb; thsy carry all o(T with 
them to London ; ere long it will bo Italy going to 
see Ijondon, instead of London coming to Italy. 
Hut let us return to tho/hie A la Milanaisr. Onco 
for all, and per Baccho, will you doublo your pricesl 
yes or no!” 

Hut they say that I actually plunder unfortu¬ 
nate travellers.” 

” Plunder them! how can that bo when they are 
shown villas like mine? beautiful fountains, suporb 
pictures, for dishes of bricali stracinati ut ten francs! 
Since I see that you lack courage to follow up your 
profession, Policastro, I shall now fix for your 
guidance the invariable prico of each dish ; if you 
derogato but one iota from this arrangement, I shall 
most certainly dismiss you.” 

And the count inscribed upon the board on which 
were engraven the names of the various dishes sup¬ 
plied at tho hotel of “ Brutus sacrijicing his Son," 
the price which was in future to be demanded for 
each. > 

Hut, signor,” cried tho honest Policastro at 
each line, “ no one will order any more fried fish or 
boiled vegetables if you mark them so high: respect 
at least the ragouts of cheese—-you will absolutely 
denaturalize them by your exorbitant charges. 
You will exile the tngliarini , you will utterly blight 
tho hopes of tho ravioli. Ah ! signor count, morcy 
for the maccaroni! I)o not profane it. For the 
last live hundred years that has been the fixed 
prico. The ancients themselves never dreamed of 
interfering with the maccaroni. It is a sacred 
price. Your grandsires founded it. Your ancestor 
/Eneas-” 

Tim pitiless Count di Fronlifcro, supporting his 
left hand on the hilt of his sword as if to sustain 
his good cause, traced with his right hand upon the 
carte tho now and onerous tariff of the maccaroni, 
after which act of severity he rose majestically from 
his seat. Policastro seized hold of the skirts of his 
red velvet coat. 

” I will now tell you my mind fully,” ho cried, 
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“ no consideration shall from henceforth restrain 
mo. Your conduct is odious! Misfortune to the 
house of /Eneas ! Its downfall is nigh at hand 1 ” 

“ Silonco, Policastro, or I shall nnvo you re¬ 
placed.” 

“ You daro not do it, count.” 

“ What prevents mo?” 

“Yourown interest.” 

“ Hah!” 

“ Do you wish me then to make Known to the 
world tho real character of your gallery!” 

“ Policastro, tnio caro /” 

“ Must I toll about your daughter?” 

“ Policastro, Policastro, my worthy associate! 
Como, come, do not be angry; I will abate some¬ 
thing in the price of tho maccaroni, and let peace 
reign undisturbed between us.” 

With one dash of his pen Frontiforo modified his 
formor severe tnriff respecting the maccaroni, and 
the landlord and count shook hands liko two sover¬ 
eigns, happy, after a stormy congress, in being 
ablo to terminate tho interview by a still closer 
alliance. 

“ Oliver, your count was a madman.” 

Not so mad ns you think for, as you will dis¬ 
cover by and by. I was almost mad, if you will, 
aftor being witness of a sccno in which my future 
father-in-law, tho descendant of ./Eneas, had ap¬ 
peared to me in tho character of an innkeeper, and 
in which there had been dropped such mysterious 
innuendoes respecting the Villa Maravigliosa, its 
picture gallery, and tho beautiful Venus, elm who 
was to bring mo as her wedding portion this match¬ 
less gallory of arts. Could there, 1 whispered to 
myself, be any stain upon her reputation ? “ Must 

j tell about your daughter!" This threat, uttored 
by the landlord Policastro, tingled painfully in my 
ears. Was tho fair Venus frail ? perish llm thought! 

When peaco was concluded between tho count 
and the innkeeper, tho formor leisurely divcBtcd 
himself of his red velvet coat and hung it up to a 
nail in tho wall, placed his hat on the chimney- 
piece, unbuckled and laid aside his sword, and 
tucked up his shirt alcoves to the elbows. 

“ Whenever you please,” said he to Policastro, 
“ I am ready.” 

Policastro rang tho bell, and immediately after¬ 
wards ran out upon tho landing place, where 1 
hoard a sort of shuffling noise, lie shortly after¬ 
wards returned, and after having double-locked tho 
door, emptied out upon tho long table a quantity of 
fish, vegetables, fowls, nnd fruits; he then opened 
a cupboard, from which he took a variety of copper 
vessels and stewpans of ovory conceivable shape 
and fnshiou. 

“ Why, Olivor,” interrupted I, “ tlieso people 
were sorcerers.” 

They were cooks! 

Armed with a huge carving knife, tho count in a 
trico dismembered fowls, sliced up vegetables, and 
hashed all together, whilst my landlord busied him¬ 
self in lighting a fire on tho hearth, nnd began to 
season with various spices tlm comestibles which 
his illustrious companion from lime to tune cast into 
tho stewpans. 

Imagine, if you can, my stupefaction at tho sight 
of a descendant of /Eneas thus transformed into an 
under cook, and tho nature of my reflections on see¬ 
ing tho poetical possessor of tho poetical Villa 
Maravigliosa engaged in tho prosaic occupation of 
scraping carrots. Up to two o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing he continued thus engaged in drawing pullets 
and slicing vegetables, without permitting the 
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•lightest tingo nf shame to appear on his check. 
Wlinn he perceived that all was going on to his 
satisfaction, anti when ho judged that his ministry 
was accomplished, he washed his hands, drew 
lown his shirt Bleoves, resumed his red velvet coat, 
heckled his sword to his 6ide, and with his hat 
placed jauntily on one ear he waited until l’olicustro 
should light him down stairs. Nothing can be 
compared in rapidity to the nndden change which 
took place in tho landlord's deportment. A nto- 
ment previously tho count's equal, he now beeamo 
again before the red velvet coat tho obsequious vas¬ 
sal, tho respectful tenant, tho subservient lackey. 
With his whito cotton nightcap in one hand and a 
lighted candle in the other, and his body bent 
almost double beneath tho weight of his respect, he 
led llio way down stairs, assuring tho count at every 
step of his eternal fidolity. 

C'lIAI'TEII III. 

As you may imagine, I deferred not beyond a 
second interview with the Signora Venus di Fron- 
lifero, tho occasion of enlightening my mind with 
respect to the mysterious words which had reached 
mo through tho partition. The difficulty lay in 
properly and delicately leading tho conversation to 
the wished-for subject. It is probable I should 
never have nttained my end had it not been for a 
chance stroll I look ono morning with my intended 
through tho A'jlla Maravigliosa. 

Wo had paused bolero u fragment of antiquity, 
which served as n text to tho haranguo 1 com¬ 
menced in something like the following terms ;— 
‘'Sovereigns," said I, "have occasionally been 
subject to weaknesses scarcely credible : fur in¬ 
stance, Vitellius used to wash out his own pntBand 
pans; Trajan was accustomed to botile his own 
wine; Constantine to cut out sandals; Louis XIII. 
of Franco preserved sweetmeats; I/mis XIV. used 
to wnsh and comb his ladings; Ixmis XV. pre¬ 
pared his own coffee, I can, however, easily con¬ 
ceive these littlo weaknesses," added I hastily, 
fearing lest my erudition did not sufficiently veil the 
blow I struck; “ they lighten by their very trivial¬ 
ity the cares and occupations of royalty; a how 
must not he always kept on the stretch, otherwise 
it snaps, or at least loses its elasticity, ns was very 
justly ohsorved by Socrates, who was accustomed 
to amuse himself by dancing, and in all probability 
was a proficient in tho art. Your noble father is a 
great admirer of Socrates, although lie neither 
dances, cleanses his pots and pans, combs his lap- 
dogs, nor makes his own codec.’’ 

"lie lias however his eccentricities," replied the 
Signora Venus with a deep blush. 

" He makes verses perhaps! it is a noble recre¬ 
ation for a man endowed with his lively imagina¬ 
tion.” 

“ Not exactly.” 

" Ho occupies himself perhaps with alchemy!” 

" I do not think it can he exactly considered so 
high a pursuit ns that.” 

" I understand. Ho stops short at chemistry.” 

" In its more useful applications,” replied Venus. 

" Tho uses to which chemistry enn bo applied aro 
so various that it would be a difficult matter to hit 
upon the precise one which tho tioblo count, your 
father, honors with his study and research. The 
manufacture uf eau do Cologne, seidlitz. powders, 
and lucifcr matches, as well as tho more humble 
ursuits of the kitchen, may all bo considered as 
ranches of the science ” 


" It is perhaps to this last named branch that my 
fullier more particularly devotes himself.” 

" There is nothing humiliating in this,” I has 
toned to add ; " tho errors of great men aro sacred : 
besides, this has its originality. So your father is 
a count by day-” 

"And a cook by night,” added tho simple- 
minded Venus, completing my phrase. “ I owo 
you this avowal, since wc shall soon have no secrets 
between us ; hut never speak to my father of these 
singularities. He would blush for our ancestors 
and for himself,” 

I had at length discovered the folulion of one of 
my three enigmas. My future father-in-law was 
cook from taste ; and after all there is no account¬ 
ing for tasto. Tho celebrated I.alande devoured 
spiders ;—the count, less peculiar in his appetites, 
merely desired that others should eat his macca- 
roni; hut that did not prevent the first from being 
a great astronomer, nor was this taste for cookery 
any reason why the second should not he uf high 
birth, the possessor of an immense fortune, and the 
owner of tho Villa Maravigliosa and its picture 
gallery—two treasures which would fall to my lot 
on my acquiring a third treasure, his daughter, the 
charming Venus di Frontifero. 

Hut what meant the second enigma, or rather the 
second threat uttered by J’olicastro;—“ Do you 
wish me then to make known to the world the real 
eharacter of your gallery t " 

"Tell me, chnrming Venus,” said I, once more 
advancing to the nltack, “ why your noble father, 
who has overwhelmed inn wilh marks of esteem 
and kindness, has granted me only three times 
admission into his beautiful gallery, of whoso 
treasures 1 have shown myself so ardent an ad¬ 
mirer !" 

" You shall Icaru the reason. My father last year 
undertook a journey to France and Fngland for the 
solo end of inspecting the various eollections of pic¬ 
tures with which these two countries are adorned : 
what was his astonishment and anger on finding 
every door closed against him, tho amateurs having 
apparently come to some mutual agreement to 
cause him this disappointment. 

" Jly dint of a Berios of diligent inquiries, he dis¬ 
covered that a countryman of yours, an Fnglish- 
man, irritated against him, had been the sole orig¬ 
inator of this conspiracy. This Fnglishmnn, whom 
for various reasons mv father had not tlmnphi 
proper to admit into his gallery, had in this manlier 
taken his revenge. As a man of spirit my lather 
resented this outrage; Init ae an Italian lie knew 
how to conceal his resentment at tho bottom of his 
heart. On his return to Flotence he gave orders 
that from henceforth his gallety should no longer 
he opened to any foreigner, how high soever hir 
rank might he. It required all 'he esteem with 
which you had inspired him, joined «o our mutual 
alfcction, to persuade him to \rnlatum your litvoi 
an oath sealed by vengeance. You cui now con 
ceive how, reconciling his hatred of foreign uma 
tears with his friendship fur you, ho at fin« granmi/ 
and afterwards withheld from you, the permission o. 
admiring his pictures." 

“Hero's another illumination,” thought 1 to 
myself. " Hut," I added, aloud, “when wt shall 
bo married, I trust that the interdict will be raised. 
For, once his son-in-law, tho pictures will become 
iny property.” 

" Heyond a doubt. And if I could trusi in vour 
discretion, I would ufler to introduce you into tlm 
gallery by a secret dour, on the condition that you 
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would content yourself with tlio amount of daylight 
you would find there, without attempting to augment 
tlio light by drawing aaido tho curtains; for were 
iny father to surprise you, you would not havo time 
to rostoro things to their proper places,” 

Never had lover, on hearing a long-sighed-for 
avowal—never had engineer, on seeing hurst forth, 
at ten feet depth, tho water of nn Arlesian well, fur 
which lie had expected to boro through three hun¬ 
dred feet of solid rock, experienced a joy equal to 
mine. Women in general feel more happiness at 
tin.'joy they cause, limn that which they tlicmsolves 
experience. Venus shared my happiness, nnd, 
wishing to redouble it, she placed in my hand tho 
key of tho secret portal. My fair intended Imd 
scarcely reentered tho house, ere I was in tlio gal¬ 
lery of thu Villa Maravigliosa, on my knees in en¬ 
thusiastic admiration of three or four hundred pic¬ 
tures, the chefs d'aunreuflba greatest masters of the 
univorso—Italians, Spaniards, Flemings, Gormans, 
English, French. 1 lived, as it wore, in tho timos 
of these rare geniuses; in imagination I entored 
their severe and antique atetiers; I quitted that of 
Giotto to salute Perugino behind his portico; Ra¬ 
phael smiled on mo from his carved window ; lean¬ 
ing against his copper wall, Michael Angelo, that 
sombre master, displayed to me his demons and 
condemned souls, whilst tho inoro rugged Albert 
Durer drew for me his lovely Gorman virgins on 
the oaken shutter of his window. 

“ You arc horribly metaphorical to-night, Oli¬ 
ver,” interrupted I. “ You mean to say, that, in 
your ecstasy, you passed from paintings upon cop¬ 
per to drawings upon wood.” 

Precisely so; hut I had not finished my sentence. 

“ Finish it, then.” 

Whilst l was in the full enjoyment of these in- 
oliable delights, the door at tlio further end of the 
gallery opened, and I saw enter the Count ./Linens di 
Frotuifero, accompanied by the innkeeper, Polieaa- 
tro. I had hut just time to conceal myself behind 
» colossal statue of Pollio. Unfortunately, unlike 
a true Human, Pollio had no toga ; at that moment, 
I sincerely anathematized the nude. 

Although thu count and Policaslro had paused at 
mime distance from me, I could not avoid overhear¬ 
ing their conversation. Carried along hy tho vaulted 
celling of tho gallery, the echoes wafted to my oars 
every word they uttered—words which I havo re¬ 
tained with scrupulous fidelity, too deeply interested 
then to lose n single syllable. 

“There remain hut two more,” said the inn¬ 
keeper, “ and they are not the best, saving tho re¬ 
spect I owe you.” 

“Alas! your remark, my excellent Policaslro, 
is hut tho true. My ancestors-” 

“ Your ancestors-were spendthrifts. Had they 
nothing hotter to do than to squander away in fes¬ 
tivals, galas, suppers, so many lovely virgins so 
rich in color, and ho many Indy personages so fault¬ 
less in design ? It is almost anthropophagy." 

" Polie.istro, our rank has its exigencies. We 
nobles cannot vegetate like daily laborers. Respect 
ih*i t: unary of my great unccstors ; let us draw tho 
curtain of charity ovor their faults.” 

“ And above all, over tho pictures they have left 
you, although the day approaches when the curtain 
will ho no longer aide to conceal their fatal substi¬ 
tutions. If I can pardon your ancestor for having 
expended the entire right sido of your gallery, be¬ 
cause he was a prince, nnd was obliged to figuro nt 
tlio court of tlio emperor; if ho counterfeited six 
Martyrs,’ two ‘ Transfigurations,’ eight ' Ijovcs 
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of tho Gods,' nine * Abductions,’ four * Cloistral 
Scenoa,’ and seventeen ' Views in Venice,’ in or¬ 
der to possess carriages, horses, French cooks, and 
English coachmen, I havo no pity for your father, 
who, like an invetorate gambler as he was, stripped 
the entire left sido of your gallery. And for what 

n osot Why, toatako upon the hazard ol a u.,., 
id turning of a card, these thirty-nino * Portraits 
of Popes,' these twenty-eight holy ‘ Abbesses,' be¬ 
sides n best of other pictures, of various subjects ” 
“ Rut if," thought I to myself, “ theso portraits 
of popes and abbossosaro all hero in prnptiA person A, 
as well as tho pictures on tho right hand sido of thu 
gallery, of which I havo got ocular demonstration, 
I ennnot conceive how my father-in-law’s failiei 
could havo lost them at play, any inoro than how 
his unccator could havo despoiled his collection in 
order to possess carriagos nnd cooks.” 

“ Rut yet,” continued Policostro, “ if all the 
copies thny havo made of tlio pictures ihoy sold 
wero roally good ones, signor count, (but in good 
truth they are deploralilo imitations, destitute alike 
of tasto or skill,) I repeat to you, that the shadow 
of theso curtains has no longor power to conceal 
such hideous counterfeits.” 

“ Policaslro, enthusiasm is a marvellous colorist; 
in order to convince you, I havo only to instance 
that rich young Englishman who will soon become 
my son-in-law. Ho took this for a genuine Cara¬ 
vaggio.” 

“ Good young man!” oxcluimod tlio innkeeper. 
“ That for a Giordano !” 

“ Noble and disinterested soul!” 

” That for a Julio Romano.” 

“ His mother must bo a happy woman.” 

“ That for a Michael Angelo.” 

“ Ho is a saint!” 

“ And that, my Policastro, for a Raphael.” 

“ A very Daniel come to judgment!” 

And tho count nnd innkeeper began to laugh to¬ 
gether in so ironical a maimer, that, in my rage, I 
fancied I could hear nil tlinso nxccrahlo copies be¬ 
fore whom I Imd knell in fervent admiration, join¬ 
ing in the infernal chorus. Heaven pardon mo! 
hut I could almost swear that tho infamous Roman 
behind whom I lay concealed laughed as well as tho 
rest. Pollio was in all probability himself a copy. 

“ And if ho only know,” resumed the innkeeper, 
“ that tliis picture, which ho heliovcs to bo a Ra¬ 
phael, tlio worthy young man ! was by yon nnd 
mo ! For, you know, I drow it, nnd you painted 
it; tho original Ima been in other hands these ten 
years back, if I do not mislako.” 

“ Policastro, you flatter yourself. You scarcely 
put a hand to this work.” 

“ What! you seek to ravish from mo my glory! 
This is not generous on your part, signor. I)o I 
not avow the shnro you take in tho confection of 
my ragouts? You are my associate in tho kitchen, 
jiormit mo to he yours in the domain of art.” 

“ The amount of talent displayed in the two copies 
which you liavo just completed from the Dome- 
nichino and the Carlo Dolci will decide the degree 
of esteem which I may accord you.” 

“ It will be indeed high time, count, to cstcom 
me, when wo have no inoro copies to mako. What 
shall we copy next? thero is nothing ntoro loft for 
us Imre.” 

“ I know wlmt I am saying. I am shortly, as 
you are aware, about to marry my daughter to this 
young Englishman, nnd it is absolutely necessary 
that the illusion should last until then. If I could 
no longer refuse him the entree of my gallery, and 
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he were through your clumsiness to perceivo the 
universal error which reigns throughout, I should 
loso a son-in-law, and tho two thousand a year 
which he brings into tho family.' 1 

Hut, iny dear lord, of what daughter aro you 
speaking 1 of tho Signora Venus? Wiry, she is 
not your daughter." 

“ Not altogether: sho is my niece, the daughter 
of my younger brother, who died in England.” 

“ You are going to make this Englishman marry 
a copy." 

Here was a revelation! Venus was not his 
daughter ! I was upon the point of upsetting I’ollio, 
and crushing myself mid them under the ruins. 

11 Hut, signor count, why have you concealed 
from him the fact that sho is not your daughter?” 

“ Hecause ho is mad after everything Italian, and 
esteems nothing that is not Italian. Italian paint¬ 
ers, Italian women, Italian villas!” 

11 Hut is not the Signora Venus an Italian ?” 

” Sho was horn, my dear I’olicnstro, 1 have told 
you a hundred limes, uoar Londun, at Tooting in 
Surrey.” 

Oil I’ollio, I’ollio ! a collection of daubs taken for 
an incomparable gallery, and I myself upon tho point 
of marrying a denizon of Tooting Common, believ¬ 
ing I was wedding an Italian ! And tho Etruscan 
figure, and tho Volsoian feet, and the Sabine neck! 
Once again did the count and the rascally cheese 
poisoner laugh together in so indecent a manner 
that I became even paler than I’ollio. For an in¬ 
stant I imagined thut I was hut a copy myself. 

Some moments afterwards I heard a noise; I 
cautiously put forward my head, irod beheld the 
count and his acolite, tho one mounted on a ladder, 
tho other steadying it with his foot, engaged in 
consummating tho last sacrifice of which the Villa 
Maruvigliosa could becotno the victim. A beautiful 
Ifomnnichino and a divine Carlo Dolci were un¬ 
hooked, and in their places were suspended tho two 
copies manufactured by 1’olicastro. 

“ Not had, Policastro, not had,” exclaimed tho 
count approvingly, “ you have done well. I salute 
yon tho first copyiBt of Europe.” 

When tho two pictures, however, wero lowered, 
the count could not behold them without regret in 
tho hands of Policastro, who was doubtless about 
to bear them away to tho happy purchaser. Ho 
took them, placed them each on a chair, and gazed 
ilium them for a length of lime with deep afleclion. 
I 1 rout tho huge pockets of liia old red velvet coat 
ho drew forth a handkerchief and wiped his eyes. 
Tho count was moved even to tears. 

” Policastro,” ho exclaimed in a voice of deep 
emotion, “ they aro my two suns, tny loveliest, my 
last. What harmonious coloring! what drawing! 
what drnpeties! Even wero they less beautiful 
than they are, how could one abandon them with¬ 
out pain?” 

” Signor count”—sobs stifled tho voice of Poli¬ 
castro, who kissed the hand of his lord—“Signor 
count, Providcnco will not leave you always thus. 
You must hope for belter days.” 

“ Hope is not even permitted to tho aged, Poli¬ 
castro ; but my past troubles wero light in compari¬ 
son with this. Adieu, Dcmonichino, adieu, Carlo 
Dolci, whom my ancestors have beheld with rapture, 
and who Itavo rejoiced tho eyes of my father, you 
that have boon my pride in tho eyes of strangers, 
and tho propa of my declining years! Adieu, my 
children, adieu!” 

And the count applied his lips, now to ono pic¬ 
ture, now to another, kissing them with all tho ar- 
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dor of nn Italian. One single thought east a jealous 
shade over tho sensibility of tho innkeeper. His 
artistical self-love—if a copyist can be styled an 
artist—was singularly wounded by this burst of ad¬ 
miration and grief of tho count's for tho two nie- 
lurcs, which ho imagined lie had at least equalled 
in point of merit by his copies. As for me, toy 
giief was considerably assuaged by tho reflection 
that, if the count bad no longer any pictures left to 
sell, there still remained bis villa, which was worth 
a good round sum of money. 

“Which you hoped to obtain by wedding tho 
count’s daughter ?” interrupted I. 

Precisely so, (replied Oliver.) Hut to continue. 

“ Courage, signor," said Policastro in a cheering 
tono of voice ; “ show yourself more high-minded 
than your ancestors. If they had possessed your 
character, they would have left you more original 
pictures, and lower copies. And yet, if their copies 
\tcrc only equal to miiia ! Hut why lament so 
much ? is not your niece upon the point of marrying 
this young English painter !” 

“The marriage is not yet completed, Policastro, 
and you know there is many a slip betwixt the cup 
and the lip. I have enemies ; and supposing one 
of them was to reveal to this Englishman that the 
superb Villa Maravigliosa can never pass to a for¬ 
eigner ; that our laws oblige me to transmit it to 
one of iny name, rind consequently to ono of my 
nephews; can you suppose that this foreigner, feel¬ 
ing himself duped by belli me and tny niece, would 
not break oil'the match, and instantly quit Florence 
and Italy?” 

“ It is, alas! hut too true, count; a villa, were 
it the Villa Horghese, were it the Villa Doria, can- 
mil he sold, since our laws sanction not tho act, but 
on the contrary expressly forbid it; and for the best 
reason in the world, villas cannot pass into the hands 
of foreigners ; they aro the patrimony of the country. 
TIiub those who, like yon, count, possess such an 
appendage, aro obliged to deprive themselves of 
almost the common necessaries of life, dying of 
hunger in tho midst of birds, (lowers, waters, mar¬ 
bles, and superb galleries, unless, following your 
example, they set up hotels at their palace gales.” 

These singular revelations completed, I might 
now, in all conscience, linve appeared before tho 
eyes of tho count, and said to his face : 11 The farce 
is played out; throw open your doors and let me 
depart;" hut when I put forth my head again nfter 
a few 111011101118 ’ silence, I found that tiro count and 
tho innkeeper had retired, carrying with them the 
two pictures. 

Once at liberty, I felt ashamed at finding myself 
in this infamous gallery, of which I had been the 
silly dupe. My fanatical belief, surprised in its 
credulity, and now at length restored to its senses, 
swelled with rage in tho presence of these false 
gods at whoso shrines it had prostituted its wor¬ 
ship. A revolution had taken place within me, 
and I think you must allow that there were ample 
reasons for this outbreak. 

To Itavo venerated counts who kept taverns and 
made their own ragouts ! to Itavo been enthusiastic 
in my admiration of galleries of copies! to have 
loved a Tooting Italian ! If I withdrew my plighted 
troth from tho Signora Venus di Frontifero, it was 
not because she was no longer either an heiress or 
a count's daughter, it was simply because she hud 
been leagued with her uncle to render me ridicu¬ 
lous. 

I quitted the villa, hut previous to my bidding 
adieu to Tuscany and Italy, 1 ascended to the dome 
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of the ohurcti of Sputa Marin del Fiore at Florence, 
and from this dizzy height let fall a hearty burst of 
laughtor as my parting malediction upon this land 
of perpetual mystifications. 

Hero Olivor broke off in his narrative, and took 
a deep draught of gin-and*water, as if to wash down 
he bilo which was rising into his gorge. 

After a few moments’ silence I said : 

" And so, Oliver, your travels are over, oh!” 

" Forever.” 

11 You will continue to paint landscapes!” 


“ Ay, that will I, many landscapes, washerwomen 
and cabbages; and may I become a member of 
never-mind-what society of artists, if I ever again 
lose sight of the white cliJIs of Albion.” 

Oliver has kept his word; and, to judge from his 
performances, promises to become ero lung one of 
our most popular landscape painters. 

Over the door of his painting room aro inscribed 
these words: "Visitors arc requested not to 
speak of Italy.” 
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a son, a circumstance which would have completed her husband’s happiness, had 
it not been for the extreme suffering, and subsequent delicacy of health, which 
were the effects of her confinement. Indeed, she never recovered her strength 
so far as to be pronounced well; a pairiful cough with its attendant weakness, 
clung to her through a remarkably severe winter, and the following spring saw 
her laid in the grassy grave, that so few years before had received her prede¬ 
cessor. Her death took a strange effect-on Brooklacd; he did not give way 
to any violent demonstration of sorrow; but he seemed like one awakened from, 
a pleasant dream, or as if he was suddenly released from the power of some 
spell as irresistible as it was delightful. He was more silent and reserved than 
ever; he had generally been reckoned rather unsocial, but now he was almost 
misanthropic. He would wander away from home for days at a time, with no 
companion but his gun or his fishing rod, but he brought home little evidence- 
that his sport had been successful. Many could not believe that he felt his loss, 
keenly, for he never spoke about his wife after the day of her funeral; and 
if others alluded to her, he either appeared unconscious of the drift of their 
words, or let the conversation drop altogether. But once or twice in the still 
midnight, he was found sitting near her gravei^and on one occasion, the old 
sexton declared, that groans and sobs, terrible to hear, issued from behind the 
head-stone that marked it, a short time before he saw Joseph Brookland quitting 
the church-yard, by the gate nearest to the place where her ashes reposed. 

The most remarkable point of his conduct was his indifference about his 
youngest child. He was an infant of remarkable beauty, and already pro¬ 
nounced a prodigy of intelligence by his nurse and the other gossips of the- 
vicinity; but Brookland seldom noticed him, and sometimes scarcely seemed 
conscious of his existence. On Constantia he would occasionally bestow an 
affectionate word or a fatherly kiss; but the boy, whom many a noble would 
have been proud to call his own, seemed to have little power to interest his 
feelings. But in the young heart of Constantia there was a growing love for 
the motherless boy, that promised to make up to him the deficiency of his fa¬ 
ther’s. Deprived of the only mother she remembered, and whom she had lov¬ 
ed better than any one else on earth, her affectionate nature naturally found an 
object for its tenderness in the helpless child whom that lost mother had loved 
with a kind of worship. She would sit for hours by the little Herbert’s cradle— 
(the child's fanciful name was almost as great a stumbling-block to our villa¬ 
gers, as his mother’s had been)—patiently watching his slumbers. If he stir¬ 
red she was there to murmur her childish songs till he was. lulled to calmer 
sleep; if he waked, hers was the loving smile that first greeted him. Young 
as she was, she stood in the place of a mother to him; he was the pride ana 
delight of her heart, a treasure on whose beauty and wit, she was never tired 
of expatiating after her childish fashion. At the school which she daily at¬ 
tended, her constant theme amongst her companions was her “ darling little 
Herbert, "'and the moment her tasks were completed, no temptation of amuse¬ 
ment could induce her to remain with them; she invariably hurried home to re¬ 
sume her self-imposed labour of love. 

As she advanced in age, and Herbert became capable of teaming, it was her 
greatest pleasure to impart to him such knowledge as she acquired at school, 
and his rapid progress delighted and astonished her. He was no sooner able 
to read, than books became bis constant amusement and occupation, and at.six¬ 
teen his affectionate and unselfish sister was proud to own herself fairly out¬ 
stripped by her pupil, an urchin of ten. Herbert Brookland, now went regu¬ 
larly to our best “ classical and commercial” school, where his surprising quick¬ 
ness of apprehension, and extraordinary memory, caused him already to be look¬ 
ed upon as that which he was afterwards universally accounted ,the wonder of our 
milage. 

Meanwhile, Constantia, grew up to womanhood, a most amiable and pleasing 
specimen of her sex, certainly not beautiful, but endowed with a remarkably 
sweet disposition, and possessed of much good common sense. This last qua¬ 
lity stood her in much stead, when her father’s sudden death left her' with the 
farm on her hands, and herseff and younger brother to provide for from very 
limited means. She did not wish, if she could avoid it, to quit the home of her 
childhood, but she feared her brother was not a person likely to entertain much 
relish for farming; she, therefore, procured the services of a steady man, a 
distant relative of her own mother, to overlook the affairs of the establishment. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 

THE VILLAGE WONDER. 

Joseph Brookland married a gentle and amiable woman of extremely domes¬ 
tic habits. They had three children, but at the time of Susan Brookland’s death 
only one survived, a little girl of four years old, named Constantia. The widow¬ 
er was a man of grave deportment and retired habits, therefore the suipnse of 
our villagers was great, when after a somewhat lengthened absence frame home, 
he wrote to his housekeeperrequesting that preparations might be made for the 
reception of himself and his bride, and this within a twelve-month after the de¬ 
cease of his former wife. But still greater was the surprise manifested, when the 
new married pair arrived, and. ttie lady was presented to the ouservauon oi ncr 
future neighbours. This took place m church, for she had only come home on 
the Saturday evening, and even the sacrcdness of the place, could scarcely check 
the open expression of astonishment that rose to the lips of those who first looked 
on Mrs. Brookland. She was vciy young, certainly not more than nineteen at 
the most, while her husband was considerably past forty. Her dress was as 
simple in fashion as possible, but of very fine materials,—a snowy white gown, 
a bonnet of the most delicate straw, and a lace veil; but these were secondary 
attractions—her face and figure wero of such rare and singular beauty, as to ex¬ 
cite a general feeling of surprise and admiration. Nothing could surpass the 
clearness of her complexion, yet it was not fair, but of that soft brunette, 
which is oftenest found in the native women of Spain, or amongst the gipsey 
race. Yet it differed from these in the rich varying blush that ebbed and flowed 
in her delicate cheek, contrasting strongly with the pure white, and “ set co- 
I lour,” that was prevalent amongst the country Idles, there assembled. Her 
eyes were magnificent—dark as midnight, yet full of life and expression. Her 
jet black hair clustered in rich curls over her transparent forehead, and one or 
two longer tresses, strayed from beneath her bonnet, and almost touched her 
slender waist. Her figure was not less remarkable than her face ; it was slight 
to the very verge of fragility, yet so elastic and gracefully rounded that it con¬ 
veyed no idea of delicate health. She turned over tbe_ leaves of her prayer 
book with the air of one not much accustomed to use it, for she generally ap¬ 
pealed to her husband to find the place she wanted. Some of the good people 
immediately set her down for a dissenter, and those who were near had thus an 
opportunity to remark her hands, which were as small and fairy like as hands 
could be, and utterly devoid of ornament, save the marriage ring, which shew¬ 
ed plainly that there was no mistake as to her identity, and that this beautiful 
being was indeed the wife of Joseph Brookland. 

Two years passed, and at the end of that time Mrs. Brookland gave birth to 


till time should decide whether Herbert, or a certain William Musgrave, who 
had already won a share in her affectionate heart, should become the tenant of it. 

It was Herbert's wish to loam ezery thing, and as soon as Constantia could 
obtain for him the advantages of education she did do it, and that at the expense 
of much personal comfort. But she soon saw with apprehension, that Herbert’s 
mind threatened to be as volatile as it wa3 brilliant. The great characteris¬ 
tics that distinguished her, steadiness and sound judgment, were sadly wanting 
| in him. He had scarcely made any progress in a new study before he fancied 
himself master of it, and turned his' attention to something else for which he 
conceived he had a more decided genius. One time he was certain that he was 
designed by nature for a great musician, and therefore be devoted the most part 
of his duty to music only. Presently he thought he had a better prospect of 
shining in some abstruse branch of science, bought all the works that he heard 
of on the subject, and after vainly endeavouring to reconcile their conflicting 
statements, gave up the matter as frivolous and vexatious. At last he disco¬ 
vered that a talent for original composition was the leading feature of his mind, 
but he could not resolve to devote himself entirely to any one style. He would 
give himself exclusively to literature, but he felt, or fancied within himself, a 
versatility so amazing, that he could write anything and everything. Romance 
and poetry, indeed, formed his principal reading, and he gorged his mind, so t» 
speak, with them, devouring every volume of the kind that came in his way.— 
He really produced some very tolerable verses, not particularly original cither as 
to style or subject, but smooth and flowing, and quite clear enough to establish 
h im at once as the Village Wonder. 

[Desirous of increasing the means of their common maintenance, and the 
promotion of her brother's studies, Constantia let a portion of her house. The 

new occupant was Mr. Hardman, private Secretary to the Earl of E-, a man 

of the world, cunning, shrewd, and selfish, but with a plausible exterior. Hard¬ 
man believing that his Lordship would be pleased with the character of Patron. 
to a promising young man, determined to take advantage of the opportunity to 

ingratiate himself farther with"Lord E-by introducing Herbert to him. _ He. 

did so, after a few favorable notices had been obtained of certain fugitive pieces- 
written by Brookland, and the latter had become to a certain degree a literary, 
“lion.”] 

The Earl of E— was a nobleman exceedingly resembling other common-plaee- 
noblemcn, except that he had a shade more of real literary taste than is usually 
to be found amongst those of his class. His family consisted of hi3 countess,- 
his only son Lord Wilding, and three daughters. As he had his prototypes- 
amongst other earls, so his lady had bers amongst other countesses. She was 
verging on fifty, tall, and rather embonpoint, and by the usual aids of rouge, fea¬ 
thers, satin-blonde, and jewellery, still passed for a fine-looking woman. She was- 
reckoncd an exemplary personage, for she had no particular vices, neither gam¬ 
bled nor flirted, spent no more than her allowance, and had married off two very- 
pretty orphan nieces, and well too, just in the nick of time before her own daugh¬ 
ters came out. Lord vVilding was a young gentleman with a good person,fierce- 
looking moustache, and no particular brains. The young ladies without exhibit¬ 
ing anv very striking difference from the common kind of well-bred, well-cdnca- 
teci <rirls, were very dissimilar from each other. Lady Jane the eldest of the graces, 
was° a blue and a sentimentalist. She had lived twenty-five years in the world 
without obtaining that desirable thing “ an establishment,” and she felt a good 
deal of astonishment, and perhaps a little mortification, in consequence thereof. 
Lady Frances, the next in order, was what is termed “ a veiy sensible young wo- 
I man.” She never read novels, she got through an immensity of useful and or- 
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•^ameatal nce&lc-work * she was a great theorist about the domestic economy of engaged her own; and, alas that eyes beaming so benignly should have convey- 
' Sie noor and talked learnedly on the corn-laws. She saw no advantage in over- c d such deliberate falsehood \ « * * , 

j-SjA t u e neonic • she doubted whether steam was a3 useful an invention as At the time these events were proceeding, I was paying a visit to my native 
anv «innosed and she disliked all new projects. She was engaged to her cou- place, and was requested by Constant!a Brookland to calL on her brother m town, 
•ama- Yiscount Scirlin<*ham, son of the Duke of Dunderdale, with the approbation for the purpose of arranging with him respecting the painting of his likeness, 
-^>f her relations, and not being troubled with any keen sensibilities, passed, as which she much wished to possess. _ In consequence of tms he gave me two 


of Herbert’s residence, as, on the evening of Lady Claris.a’s marriage, he re¬ 
clined weary and stupified on a sofa. The reply was inaudible, but a stop came 
rapidly up the stairs, the doot was flung open, and tho figure of Lord Wilding 
presented itself to the poet’s bewildered eyes. 

“ Are you the author of this atrocious scrawl. Sir!” demanded his lordship, 
holding up Brookland’s angry note— 11 But I need not ask—it is an undeserved 
courtesy,—stand up, fellow, and receive the well merited chastisement your folly 
and impertinence havo brought upon you;” and as he spoke, he brandished a 
horsewhip above his head. Herbert sprung at once to his feet, he was roused to 
madness by the language thus addressed to him,and he felt the energy of a giant 
within him. 

with a peach-like * profusion of fair hair'l'aughing oventfuTevcifing'! shemanaged to* deceive Herbert into the belief “that his love “Voudt me i once” 1m exclaimed, “but once, and by heaven and earth, the 

’Itoe eves and a faultless mouth and teeth. She was somewhat below the mid- was returned, while, at the same time she never gave him an opportunity of blow shall co^ you dear. 

-die size and she mi<"ht have been pronounced rather too plump, hut her shoul- speaking to her alone, even for a moment. Day after day he called, in the hope 

j ___ u £_,i r„„i- ..I.. _ u .i.i n n,ni>u> km for T have said before that his vanity 



Perhaps 


the youngest daughter, Lady Clarissa, who was also a boundless coquette, sent it to them after my rt 
ans to call her a beauty was" too much ; but she was, undoubtedly, a very Certainly Lady Clarissa 

“t . _ . « 1 VI. . 1 * . .. J _ C f- 1 . lin*. lunnllmM tA \_! »nnn< 


return. 

was a practised coquette. 


Fora fortnight after that 



i =21 the new novels, and hated blues and prudes-«— -- ...... -—.■ , 

—moved from the pretensions of Lady Jane to “ loftiness of thought and feeling,” been principally gathered from romances, wherem fair and noble dames were con- 
is die was from the matter-of-fact prosing of Lady Frances. In short, she was a tinually falling in love with knights, pages, and squires of low degree, and mar- 
-TOod-natured, inconsiderate, silly little girl, a great flirt, and possessed of un- rying them to boot, and he thought that the present was a similar case, and might 
bounded vanity. She had a particular aptitude to fall in love, without any re- have a similar termination. But his fair tormentor wa3 not willing his suspense 
’to tho station the object of her whim might hold; but fortunately this in- should terminate, whilst she could prevent it. mother and sisters, or Jemale 


Her mother and sisters, or Jemale 

_ _____ w >«» OllVUl't WMUW*»vj —- r -- w * . , 

_ration was balanced by an equal aptitude to fall out of it again, which pro- friends, were always with her, and she never now volunteered a son" intucmu- 

-vented her friends feelin" much anxiety on the subject. When and where she sic room, or the inspection of a drawing in her boudoir, as she had done in days 
chose, she could be the most delightful of human beings, and she oftenest chose gone by. Scarcely able to judge whether he was most happy^r miserable, Her- 
to be so to some -one favoured mortal, while almost everybody else in the room ’ - ■ ' 

■was settin" her down as frivolous and disagreeable. She had a tolerable voice. 


But Lord Wilding herded not. He seized Brookland by the arm, and struck 
him severely over the shoulders. Herbert wrenched himself from his grasp, 
snatched tho weapon from his hand, and flinging himself on him with the despe¬ 
ration of a maniac, they wrestled for a moment, and then fell violently on tho 
floor, "Wilding being undermost. Herbert recovered his feet immediately, and 
placing his knee on the prostiatc nobleman’s breast, demanded that he should in¬ 
stantly apologise for his intrusion and outrageous behaviour. There was no reply, 
and Herbert I earing that his adversary was hurt, wa3 mailing an effort to raise 
him, when Lord Wilding suddenly sprung up, and flinging Brookland aside, at¬ 
tempted to regain possession of his whip. But as he did so, his foot slipped, ho 
fell forward, and striking his head violently on the edge of the fender, he lay at 
full length, bleeding and motionless. Greatly terrified, Herbert managed to lift 
bert missed day after day^stflriop'ii^"^he'n~h'e"arosViii lbc V morning, that this him up, and placed him against the sofa with his head leaning on the cushion, 
a imitatin' 1 state of things w ould be changed before night. He attempted two or while he ran to the stairs, and called loudly for assistance. Ho sent immediately 
^hadbe-en taught to make the most oftt; and fetters »»-*££. but never could compose one to his satisfaction, fa £ ^on. an^£I^ 

extreS. “Ihi tadfcmedseVen or righteous attachments in "sue- ^Hc waVsTuntering along-street one morning a little before the time of Am. maj be easily imagined He accused hinusclf as a murderer; lus love for 

^Srehes^'she'had'never yet permitted^swaim hmSaSoSU- X^aocLlmedDaverir’ Theresa's ^cynical ifVficnd .who had been suddenly sfripped of the |ume of an angel stood before 

Her lady mother, meantime felt no u,i- ^extended"" “ CXpreSS1 ° n 

her inAohVlordshm WeU^vcU,pcarance.^ave Hardman°I ^tafe^alfals, gKe n£ 

ILwiTthTu^ causc,fr ° m thc publlc,wasthcfirst 

otherwise.” . 

Herbert gazed on him in astonishment ; the words conveyed no distinct 
meaning to him, and yet their import was evidently disagreeable. He requested 
an explanation of Mr. Daveril’s meaning. 

“ Why you don’t mean to say.” said the critic, astonished in his turn—“ you 
do not mean to tell me that you do not know that the pretty Ladv Clarissa, who 
flirts with you so outrageously, is engaged to that hideous Lord Heritage. I ou 
surely are not walking blindfold amongst the traps and pitfalls of this precious 
portion of the world ! Surely you, with your talents, (for I will not deny that you 
have talents, though you don’t know how to manage then.) have not seriously set 


«vJiiLLi£> VYlbll Ulw utuavok aivut ivt mv ■ - — - -o- J ~ _ *■*- 

her wishes, namely, the union of her youngest daughter with Viscount 
Heritage, the richest and ugliest bachelor in thc peerage. It was to this family 
■circle,'augmented only by a few very intimate friends, that Herbert Brookland 
xvas .introduced. 

. The .carl received thc young author with a gracious air of protection and 
■Bttronage, and Lord Wilding bowed absently to the visitant, and five minutes af- 
*ier, suddenly commenced staring at him through his glass, as if he were only at 
•Shat moment first aware of his presence. The countess and the ladies Jane and 
fiances scarcely spoke to him; the former, because she did not approve alto- 
ether of her lord's way of bringing plebeians into her society, merely because 


had the knack of stringing verses together; and, in their several ways, they ~—&-v----' .. ' , . _,„ lr - v _ 

Sad^made up their minds not to like tho stranger; Lady Jane, because his poetry yourself to chase such a rainbow as “ JL a fool’s para- 

Scio" principally descriptive, did not suit her notions of thc mystical and grand; | coquette as Lady Clarissa. If you have be ' nronarinir vou 

ml °.ndy Francos, because she-considered all poets as idle, and worthless cum- j diae, he thankful to me for dispelling it .cr yo , _, J , p P .2,1 
Sjerers of the earth. Herbert felt out of place, and was on the point of setting kttle for the awakening that I know musl 
Shem all down as disagreeable, with the exception of the carl, who had paid him I without another wore. 

Swo or three set compliments on his entrance; but Lady Clarissa interposed her 
«sK*et voice, modulated even more sweetly than usual, and her smile, that so few 


vtould-resist, and in the course of an hour, Herbert had reversed his judgment, and 

P.Tgistercd the party in his heart as little less than angels, and the mansion in- 

Square as paradise itself. 

How rapidly that evening fleeted by for Brookland, as he talked with Lady 
’Clarissa on all his own favourite themes—books, music, pictures, and the beauty 
the outer world—and read in her liquid blue eye an assent to every proposition 
fee put forward, while her commonest words were clothed in honied tones, that 
•grade them seem like the breathings of celestial melody. And as he sat in a 
Sighted recess, looking, with her, over a volume of fine prints, she knelt on a 
--silken cushion beside him, her elbow resting en the table, her rich light tresses 
selling over the fair hand that supported her cheek, and her beautiful eyes turned 
Sill on his, as he commented on the plates before them. Oh, moments of deli¬ 
cious rapture—the first bright outgushing of thc fountain of passion in theyonth- 
• fel-poet’s heart! A world of enchantment seemed suddenly opened before his 
dazzled eyes, and he conversed with the brightest of its denizens. 

Again and again, was Herbert a guest at E— House, and by decrees grew into 
Savour with the three ladies, who at first had treated him coldly. He was sonar/ 
maainexperienced : so ready to oblige, and so handsome ar.d cheerful, that it 
was almost impossible not to like him. But this genial thaw by no means ex¬ 
pended to Lord Wilding, who continued as unapproachable as ever, and even bc- 
Tm to join a hatred of Herbert to his contempt for him as an inferior. He could 
mot help owning to himself that Brookland was “a deuced good-looking fellow, 

Tor a country booby.” and tins fact militated greatly against his peace. There 
-was a. certain Miss Cransley, a city heiress, lately transplanted to this more civi- 
quarter of the town; and for this lady Wilding designed thc honor of a 
naamage with himself. . ,, , , 

■“The fellow is such a fool, he does not see it,” soliloquized tho noble lord- 
■Qntr; “ but I can read thc looks and sighs of the Cransley girl better than he does 
cmc£ whether he makes an advantage’ of it or not, it is equally unlucky for me, if 
She foolish woman lets her fancy for him gain strength. Of course, my chance 
ref her is not worth a stiver, in that case ; for she is confounded obstinate and in¬ 
dependent, ar.d' I know, has declared, over and over, again, that she will marry to 
-jplease herself, without thc least regard to either wealth or station. I must get 
. my sisters to keep him out of her way, when she comes here.” 

hHaxdman, meanwhile, was glorying in the success of his scheme ; for the Earl 
'aoasipcrpetually praising Brookland, and thanked his secretary for introducing such 
aa treasure tohis notice. 

j* The girls and Lady E could not get oh without him; he was so plea¬ 
sant, so amusing, so useful; Indeed, he (the carl) had been thinking whether he 
«could not manage to serve both his young acquaintance and his older adherent at 
same time. He thought of taking Brookland for his secretary and librarian, 
j„,l making up the loss to Hardman, by the gift of a situation of far superior 
■emolument, wh'ch he expected would shortly bo vacant. Nothing could have gi- 
■vea Hardman greater satisfaction than such an arrangement. He had been ma- 
- cv>ti’.-nmr to secure thc promise of that very place, without plainly asking for it ; 
and here"it was actually offered to his acceptance. How he applauded himself 
gar the sharp foresight that had detected in Brookland a stepping-stone to pro- 
aaotioa! Bat the place was not at liberty yet; and for some little time, he must 
■oe contented with things as they were. 

There was to be a splendid ball at E-House, and on the preceding morn- 

xng, Herbert bad, a 3 usual, been loitering away his time in the society of thc 
scoan^v ladies, and as he quitted the room, he heard Lady Jane observe, ^ 

What a delightful thing that Clarissa should have taken such a liking to 
■Serbert 

He heard no more. Had the conclusion of the sentence reached him, be would 
have returned to his lodgings in such a delirium of happiness as he did. 

- Lady Jane’s words were as follows:— 

What a delightful thing that Clarissa should have taken such a fancy to Her- 
i&crt.l -Sho has looked ten times prettier more animated since she found 
much a flirtation to amuse her; and I do not think that that slow, stupid Lord 
■Heritage would havo proposed yet, if she had not played the poet so cleverly 

^Therc was a brilliant assemblage that evening at E-House. In thc words 

of the next day’s paper “ Some hundreds of distinguished fashionables were pre- 
-aent. The whole of the noble suite of rooms was lighted up, and that long vista 
-afsplendour terminated at each end in an apartment fitted up as a conservatory, 

• mid crowded with the rarest exotics, whose delicious fragrance gushed liberally 
fisrth-and scented the whole radiant atmosphere.” Yes, and in one of those 
feowers of beauty a richer' incense had flowed out like those flower scents to be 
wasted on tho faithless air. It was there that the passion of Herbert Brookland 
•asst found a voice. 

Lady Clarissa had complained of heat, and Brtiokland having been desired by 
Xady E. to take her ’nto the air, drew her hand under his arm and led her into 
«aeof the conservatories. She appeared extremely faint, and leaning heavily 
wqran him, she murmured a request that ne would open the window, which was 
. =t-2ed from thc observation of those without the apartment by a high stand filled 
■ with plants. Behind this leafy screen they stood, and as Brookland unclosed the 
window, a floodof clear moonlight streamed in, and fell full on thc figure of Lady 
■Clarissa, tin-no" her pure white forehead, and the light curls that trembled in 
. Refresh night wind with silver lustre. Then could Herbert no longer command 
r<r'c feelings. Ho caught her hand, and sinking on one knee murmured— 
“Brightest—lovehest—dearest—say you do not depisc me!” 

. ,,’Tiiorc is -something in the avowal of a true and deep passion, which is agi- 
yarii> <r to its object, let her be heartless and selfish as she will. Lady Clarissa 
atLeod mute and abashed; the colour deepened in her cheek, and something very 
1 She tears swelled into her eyes. She liked Brookland; perhaps, her predilcc- 
for him was nearer to real affection than any she had ever known; she liked 
flirt with him ; she wished him to love her, but she did not wish him to tell 
Sm?£o. She feared that a crisis had come, which could only terminate m one 

-cest _the loss of his society. It was a great relief to her that some one enter- 

the room with a message from Lady E-, who wished to speak to her 

«$«shter. Lady Clarissa’s self-possession returned in a moment—the spirit of 
■ E - s o g sctry revived—she half-returned the pressure of the poet s hand ere she dis- 


“ This has evidently been the effect of one of his old fainting fits,” said he, 
turning to the surgeon with the air of a man who can at once account satisfac¬ 
torily for a thing, though he never remembered the patient to lias o fainted in his 
life. “ We will take him home as soon as he can bear itand a coach being 
procured, Lord Wilding, scarcely yet recovered from his insensibility, was assist¬ 
ed down stairs and placed in it, Hardman accompanying him. As he passed 
Herbert he said, m a low hissing tone, choked with suppressed anger.— 

“ You shall dearly answer for this ; you have ruined yourself; and most likely 
me too. by your folly and brutality.” 

His threats, however, produced no furtherfruits than a note, in which he beg¬ 
ged to “decline any further intercourse with Mr. Brookland, whose unjustifiable 
conduct alone could have caused him to come to so unpleasant a determination.” 
The affair was hushed up by the Earl’s family ; for his fair daughter did appear, 
on reflection, to have “gone rather far” in her conduct, oven fora fashionable 
flirt; and it seemed by no means desirable that her name should be brought for- 
“Icannotlon'mr'bear this suspense,” said Herbert to himself, as he pursued W in a quarrel1 betwecu his sen and one of such inferior rank as Brookland 
his walk; “I must know the ’worst, and that immediately: this anxious uncer- The satellites of Hardman, of course followed the example of Hardman, and 

! . ’ . ’ ., __ j “ cut poor Brookland without ceremony ; so that m a little while, the truth that he 

In^a'fe'w'mfoutcs he had entered the drawing-room, where sat Lady Clarissa, was actually left alone in the wilderness of London without friends, without pa- 
surrounded by her usual companions. He scarcely replied to the greetings of iron, and with very little money glared on h.s mmd a tumble rcauty. 
her sisters, but approaching her, managed to draw her aside for a minute. She His first impulse was to go at once to the country, but his pr.de revolted at tho 
raised her eyes towards hisT with her usual winning smile, but changed colour idea of returning poor and in a manner disgraced; and he resolved to exert, and 
is she looked on his flushed and agitated countenance. if it were not pebble to make a living, aye, andafommo too, by hisowncf- 

“Lady Clarissa,” he said, commanding his trembling voice as well as he could, forts and talents Ihore was something very soothing m tne idea. Ihavcsaid 
“ I must see vou alone ; cannot you contrive that I should sec you by yourself he had unbounded self confidence, and his spirits rose again with the hope hisva- 
P J. S: J mty wsptred. ]\ovam man ever loved any woman on earth so well as himself; 

° SheTarTnot again meet his eye. She trembled, and turning pale, was about and when a 'cw weeks had passed, Herbert was more angry- than grieved at the 
;o leave him, when he caught her firmly by the wrist, and clasping it almost treatment ho bad receded from Lady Clarissa, for mortihcd vanity is an irritable 


= must come;”—and tho editor hurried away 


core—disappointed affection an aching wound. He resolved to forget her—to 
fling back scorn for scorn, and was only sorry that be could no: meet her face to 
face, and tell her so. But he could mortify her vet! He would gain fame and 
fortune that should laise him to her level. He would wed w ith one wealthier 
There was a determination and sternness in Herbert’s marmcr'beforo which and fairer, and far dearer than she had ever bcen-shc should bitterly repent the 
the unstable mmd of tho high-born damsel quailed : she felt that resistance was sacrifice of her young affection (for lie would not believe she had not loved him,) 
■ a v v . i - ».i -- 1 - at :he shrine of avarice and ambition. How tins was all to be achieved was an¬ 

other mattei- The comparatively small sums he received from home were quite 


aercely, said, in a thick, low voice— 

“You know that you owe me an explanation of much that has happened late¬ 
ly : you must grant me this interview, and you shall. If you refuse, I will say 
what I have to say so loud that tho whole household shall hear me.” 

— * ' ' ' TT L -— "-eforc which 

iistance was „ « 

useless," and without another word she prepared to leave the room, merely saying at the shrine of avarice and ambition. 


aloud, as she took the precaution to turn her flushed face from those she address- 
ed— 

“Mr. Brookland lias something to show me that none of you are to see, so we 
are going into the library, and will be back presently." 


“"Lady Clarissa,” said Herbert, as soon as they were alone, “I have a very be wisest to pursue. He found it ne 
few words to say to you, and your answer must determine whether I shall ever expensive ones, m a less desirable sit 
ipain set foot in this house. Do you or do you not know that I love you’” sed, he managed to support himself, 


inadequate to support thc expense of a life such as he had been leading. The JSarl 
had liberally assisted him, but of course he had no further hope in that quarter, 
and he was seriously embarrassed when became to reflect on what path it would 
He found it necessary to remove from his lodgings to less 
situation; and here, with the trifle he posses- 

icain set foot iri this house. Do you or do you not know that I love you nc manage.-! to support nimscif, while he composed a small stock of such li- 

She did not reply for some minutes, and then, with downcast eyes and crim- terarv articles as he imagined would be likely to sell. 

on d cheek answered_ Why detail the gradual declension of circumstances by which Herbert Bxook- 

5 “Vou never told me so ” land, sank from stage to stage of a poor author’s existence, until he bccamccom- 

“ But vou knew if vou cannot say that you attached no meaning to all mv polled to support ide by writing paragraphs for the daily papers, composingfiip- 
words, and all the more than words by which I have expressed it 1 Youwillnot pant reviews of works, which he neither read nor cared for, for the magazines 
tell me that on that nfoht when we stood together in the moon-light and finally ever, feeling thankful for the office of copying and correctmg the .11 

“ Mr Brookland—y°ou are too exacting too imprudent. Yon are aware that if arranged compositions of others! In the hey-day of his happiness he bad written 
we loved each other ever so dearly, there are differences, distinctions between to Constant.a a letter contammg a flaming account of his prosperity, and beg- 

% ririvpr hr nvfrromc lT her never to inconvenience bcisclf to supply him with mo".ey, as he ebtain- 

our situations, that — tnatcouiu nc\er dc o^rcome. ^° r r .1 rr x, , , , 

“ You did not always think so, or you did not wish I should feel such to be thc ed sufficient for his wants from other source^ He bad m ver liked to shew her 
case Clarissa > Clarissa! why have you so crucllv deceived me! Why, if you the reverse of such a picture, bhe was neither aware of his breach with his pa- 
are aslam told,tho betrothed of another, have you taken such pains to rivet irons, or his change of residence, for his letters had at way s been left for him at 

’ r .. _ ’ the-Coffee House, and were still directed to be sent there. Once when m 

your fetters upon me t 




pa t. 0 y 0 ‘” r d oYoVe^mclhcn—vofhave^'not been deceiving me wilfully—fear not coivcd a cold foima! note merely repeating, “That Mr. Brookiand’s own conduct 
dearest and best all will yct'be well 1 ” and he drew Jicr to his heart, and pressed alone was to lie blamed mtho affair, and that he (Hardman) could not consistent- 
onclon- fervent kiss on her beautiful lips. It was thc first—it was destined to lywith. hisown interest, render him cither countenance or assistance.” 
b thc last Under what a diucrent aspect did London appear to my unhappy hero, to that 

E “ I must not stay ” whispered Clarissa, as she withdrew lierself from his era- which it had worn on his first arrival there. Then it had seemed a fairy land, 
brace for at that moment she remembered that in half an hour more she ought abounding m all that was gladdening and beautiful. Aount was a dreary world 
to be’ready to ride with Lord Heritage. “Do not come again, Herbert, for three of strangers, where every avenue to success seemed closed at once. Day after 
or four 1 " 

me—1 1 —- j - a 

tion as to tho cause of a request so extraordinary under the present c-- .. -j r ,, . 

she left the room dcncc of disease that was beginning its ravages, and prophesied mournfully of 

Could any woman really find satisfaction in the success of a deception sodeep future suffering. . , 

and hollow as that which Lady Clarissa was practising! How could the scene I It was at this lime that the affectionate spirit of Constantia, became darkened 
have iust described afford hej gratification, when she had no tree and devoted with an apprehension thatall was not wed with hra brother. His lettcrn were less 
love for Herbert, and was actually on the eve of marriage with another! She frequent, and not so cheerful as they had been a few weeks before, they were ex- 
was not capable of a pure and lastin'- attachment, but she possessed a morbid trcmcly brier and contained little intelligence about his prospects or occupations, 
sensibility and craving after excitement, which she delighted to feed. She dcln- Her forebodings gathered and grew, until they became almost too painful for en¬ 
ded herself into a romantic dream that pleased her vanity and amused her fancy, durance. She imparted the fact of her uneasiness to William Musgrave ; but 
and poor Herbert was the victim she sacrificed to this dangerous species of self- he laughed at her fears. Was not Herbert foil of business and taken up a good 
indulgence. There was no manner of interest in her engagement to Lord Hen- deal with hit Jnewls, and could she not easily suppose he had not time to write 
tarre ° It was altogether an affair of business and calculation on her side. Her longer letters! lie almost scolded her forher“foolish; nervousness,” as he call- 
marria'rc was a thing that would be very advantageous to her, and place her in ed ir, “ did she not think a clever lad like Herbert could not take care of bim- 
the enviable position of a young, lovely, and wealthy bride; but till it was ac- self! and if he were ill or anything amiss, of course he would say so.” She once 
comDlished, she was glad enough to employ herself m a flirtation with Brook- suggested thd he. Musgrave, should go :o London and see into the real state of 
land • and it was a pleasure she was determined not to give up to the v cry last the case, but he treated thc scheme as utterly useless and ridiculous ; and baf- 
moment That nfoht her maid gave her a letter from the poet, full of the pas- : fled in her attempts, to interest him in her anxieties, she resolved to seek no more 
sionate outpourin'* of a heart full of the wildest romance. She took it as a mat- counsel on the subject, but to take such steps on her own responsibility as to her 
ter of course, and" at the very time that Herbert tried to persuade himself it was ! simple judgment seemed proper to be taken. ...... . , 

treasured next her hear', or under her pillow, it was quietly consuming in the It was a dull foggy November morning, and a slight delicate looking female, 
flame of thc perfumed lamp that burnt in her chamber. I without any particular beauty tv attract attention, but evidently a stranger, was 

Two daysdra“<*ed slowly by, and on the third, unable any longer to bcartbis ; working her way through the densely crowded streets to one of the large tbo- 
banishment fromtis idol’s presence, Brookland presented himself m square, roughfares near the West end ef the metropolis, where, after enquiring her way 
But a Ion" train of equipages extended along one side of it, and one directly op- from the passers by, she at length stood before the office of the Gazette, 
positc E— house showed by the white favours attached to the head-gear of the "ilhin that budding in s small close room, seated in hislarge leathern chair, and 

- 1 . - -■ •••• -• - -•- j--..:_„.i --I literally “ up to the knees in books and papers, sate Mr. Davcnl. He wore a 

pccnliarlv sarcastic smile, just now, for he was writing a critique con amore, on 
thc first published work of a young author, who of course was utterly unknown. 
“Too many of these fellows,” said Daveril, tossing tho book contemptuously 
aside, “ I should not notice it at all, but that we have no article on poetry for 
next week. Trite ideas—inflated language, want of melody—these arc the main 
points in my charge this time. Pity that so many lads will be poets, who onght 
to be tailors Bv the way I wonder what has become of that scoundrel, Hud- 
man’s tool Brookland! Thc hoy did not want for brains, but his presumption 
was unbearable ’’ The train of Mr.Daveril’sreflections was hereout short, for 
one of the imps of his lower regions opened the door, and announcing, “ a lady 
on business,’’ ushered m thc travel-worn and trembling Constantia. 

She had taken I he hold step of a journey to London, alone and unprotected, 
having mctclv left a note for Musgrave, briefly stating that she could no longer 
bear suspense, awl, 'herefere, would herself visit her brother. On her arrival she 
had gone to the Oo.ffcu house where his letters were called for, never for a mo- 
men- divihiiter th.i* -Sir should there obtain information as to his residence; but 
the persons there on]- knew his former address, and 01 her applying at his old 
h.ibita’ion. -he-reC' ivee! ihc astounding intelligence that he was gone from thence 


horses, and the jackets of the postillions, that it was destined to convey some 
“happy pair” on their marriage jaunt. Herbert’s pulse seemed to stand still, 
yet he commanded himself sufficiently to inquire who the newly-wedded couple 
might be, and the answer fell like sudden thunder on his senses. His first im¬ 
pulse was to force his way through tho crowd of menials, and in the presence of 
the company to accuse the bride of her treachery. His second was calmer, though 
scarcely much wiser. He turned hastily away, entered an hotel in an adjoining 
street, and there wrote the following note:— 

“ Tk.uteress 1 —It is over now. The native vileness of your mind is laid bare 
at last. Yon have broken the heart that loved—not you, but the bright creation 
of gentleness and purity it bodied forth, and clothed in your form. Farewell— 
may you never, never, to your dying hour forget the wretched 

“Heebebt Brooklano.” 

He folded and sealed it deliberately, and returned to-square. The car¬ 

riage had not yet driven off, and he delivered his missive to a servant who knew 
him, saying with a forced smile, it contained congratulatory lines on her nuptials. 
The man readily did his errand, but the moment Lady Heritage broke the seal, 
she swooned and fainted away. 

“Does one Brookland lodge here!” enquired a supercilious voice at thc door 
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and the people of the house knew not where he had removed to. She could no 1 
summon courage to apply to Lord E—'s, and Hardman was out of town. Her 

anguish became almost insupportable, when, on retracing her steps to the- 

Coffee-house, she received the further news that BrooMand had not been there 
for many days, and that her own. last letter had not yet been taken away. Her 
distress was so apparent and intense, that it spurred the apathetic intellects of a 
waiter of the establishment to recollect that he had once or twice teen Mr. 
Brookland in company with Mr. Davenl, with the locality of w hose office the 
said waiter was acquainted. Hope dawned again in Constantia's mind ; from Mr. 
Daveril she might gain a clue to Herbert's present residence; and she set forth 
to find him, forgetting her weariness and loneliness in the anticipation of attain¬ 
ing the object of her journey. 

Mr. Daveril received her graciously enough for him, but when she mentioned 
her name and errand, lie pushed his spectacles high up on his forehead, and sat 
staring at her for some moments in speechless astonishment. 

“ The girl is mad/’ said lie at last; ” her brother comes here, fancying him¬ 
self a second Milton, falls in love with an Earl’s daughter, half murders her bro¬ 
ther, and i cry naturally hides himself from the world ; the sister, not knowing a 
word of ail this, comes to London on the strength of a dream, or presentiment, or 
some such trash, knowing nobody, and not even informed of her brother's resi¬ 
dence, and then posts to me, who have not seen the precious youth these two 
months! I cannot help you, young lady. I know nothing whatever of your 
brother.” 

The paleness that overspread the countenance of Constantia, as she caught 
the conclusion of his »ncech, plainly denoted the effect it produced on her, and 
Daveril hastened to throw in a gleam of comfort. 

“ Nay, do not look so ghastly, my poor child—I dare say he may be found 
easily enough if we may set properly about it Let me see—yes—Morchead 
told me that they employed him occasionally for the Trimmer, and they will 
most likely know at the printing office, where he is to be found. At any rite, 
we can buttiy.” 

“ 0, let us go; let us go and enquire directly,” exclaimed Constantia. “ I 
cannot know a moment’s rest until 1 see him !” ; and she started up, and was 
half way down the nairow stairs before Davenl had taken down his hat, and but¬ 
toned his great coat, and adjusted his gloves to his mind. But, when she reach¬ 
ed the outer door, a sudden faintness again seized her, and she leaned for support 
against the wall. 

_ “ It is impossible you should walk in this condition,” said Daveril; and des¬ 
pite Constantia’s impatience, she was obliged to wait while a coach was called. 
How slowly it seemed to move through the choked streets ! She felt certain 
she could have walked twice as fast At length they stopped at the office,whence 
the Trimmer, with its cutting satire and coarse jokes, was fulminated weekly ; 
and Constantia coaid scarcely be restrained from springing from the coach, to 
seek herself the answer that should terminate her suspense. She thought the 
few minutes of Daverd's absence would never end; and her pale and gasping lips 
could scarcely frame a question, as her companion, after a new direction to the 
driver, re-entered the carriage. 

“ Is he—is he”—she could say no more. 

“ I hope we shall sec him in less than a quarter of an hour,” said Daveril.— 
“But what on earth could take him to such a place!” 

It was in a small room, close, shabbily furnished,and bearing every mark of the 
poverty of the inmate, that the brother and sister met, after a separation of 
months ; and the joy of Constantia, damped though it was by observing the 
change that illness had wrought on him so dearly loved, received no check at the 
evident depression of worldly circumstances in which she found him. He was 
with her once more—there were his home, his friends, and every homely com¬ 
fort he had formerly known, awaiting him; and she resolved m her heart, that 
nothing but death should over again separate them m this world. But though 
Herbert was undoubtedly rejoiced to hear once more the voice of kindness and 
affection from her lips, there was a mingling of mortified vanity amidst his 
pleasure. He did not wish her to have known his straitened condition, till his 
own genius and gifts should have bettered it for him ; if she had but waited un¬ 
til his tragedy was performed, how different (he thought) the reception he might 
have given her 1 

For once the bluntncss and unsparing candour of Daveril did real service.— 
Herbert was bent on remaining where he was, until his present work was accom¬ 
plished ; and he wished Constantia to return home, and permit him to follow out 
nisown plans. It was then, that Davenl saw the necessity of rending the veil 
of self delusion from the eyes of ourvillage wonder. He told him the real va¬ 
lue of his talents—that he was a clever young man, but inexperienced.; and that 
his works required careful revision and pruning, before they could be fit for the 
public eye. He showed him the real state of the case, with regard to the re¬ 
wards of literature—how few of those who will not condescend to pander to 
the public taste, and who have not tact as well as talent, can make the latter 
profitable. 

“ Return to your native place, my young friend," said the critic—“ First take 
care of your bodily health, which I see is already impaired by continual toil and 
excitement. Then, by a course of patient study and practice of the rules of 
composition, prepare yourself for literary labours, whoso results will be really 
valuable. Come then to London—not relying on the patronage of the great, nr 
the countenance of the designing, but on your own well weighed, and jealously 
measured merits. Then I will do for you, (if 7 1 am spared to see that day) 
what I never troubled myself to do for any one before. I will aid you in your 
pilgrimage to the temple of Fame, even as a father would his son.” 

This promise was never claimed, though a part ofhis advice was acted upon. 
The brother and sister returned to Selworth ; and Herbert, seeing the folly of 
trusting entirely to his own natural gifts, began a course of sclf-cducation.which 
promised to be productive of improvement to him. But lus constitution had been 
severely shaken, and the memory of his early disappointments in love and ambi¬ 
tion, preyed ceaselessly upon his mind. He found, too. that he was no longer 
the great personage of his native village; for a greater, that is a newer, won¬ 
der had arisen, in the personage of a demi-senu lady, who had set up a boarding 
school iu Selworth, to which all the growing damsels of the neighbourhood 
were allured, as if by magic; and who, having a fluent tongue, a great talent 
for mimickry, some wit, and unbounded impudence, swayed the rems of fashion 
in “ our village,” and fatrly eclipsed poor Herbert, with his broken spirit, and in¬ 
firm health. 

Constantia attended her beloved invalid with weariless affection, anticipating 
his wishes, and soothing Ins irritability by her gentle cares, but all w as unavail¬ 
ing. The flower was fading rapidly before her eyes; and a few months saw her 
bereft of the strangely gifted being, over whom, from his very birth, she had 
watched with all a mother’s care. 

She is now the wife of William Musgravc; and though the bereavement she 
experienced m the loss of Herbert long saddened her brow, and cast a gloom 
over her memories, she has recovered her spirits and her cheerfulness; and in 
the society of her still loving husband, and her fine family of children rising up 
around her, she is almost as happy as she deserves to be. The memory of ourvil¬ 
lage wonder is fast fading away, even as his half finished portrait (too true an em¬ 
blem of his shortened life), is now mouldering to dust m the crowded recesses of 
my lumber-room. 
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PART L 

Mr. Oakly was a rich man. Stately dwellings 
and noble warehouses were his; he owned large 
and flourishing farms, and the sails of his ships 
whitened the ocean. No man enjoyed a higher 
reputation on change; no merchant’s opinion was 
more quoted or depended on; no man’s integrity 
considered more spotless. Blest, too, with an ex¬ 
cellent wife, the world pronounced Mr. Oakly a very 
happy man. But where the mere surface of things 
forms the criterion of judgment, the world, wise as 
it is, is very apt to be mistaken. Mr. Oakly was 
mat a happy man. Neither was he a favorite with 
the multitude; and had not the magic of riches sur¬ 
rounded him, he would have had fewer professed 
friends, and many more open enemies—for his 
manners were arrogant and repulsive, while his 
deeds of charity were but as a feather in the scale 
with his power of being charitable. 

Mr. Oakley had paid a great price for his riches— 
no less a jewel than his own peace of mind. He 
might count over his heaps of gold, and talk* about 
the just rewardof long years of industry and eco¬ 
nomy, and try to®heat even himself into the belief 
that his prosperitylwas but his deserts, yet well he 
knew that the foundation of his fortune was based 
; THriprim** Flatter himself) then, as he would, the 
whispers of conscience told him louder than the 
jingling of coin that it was mockery all! His only 
child, too, was miserably deformed and lame; thus 
it proved, with all his great wealth, he was neither 
an enviable or a happy man. 

Mr. Oakly, with his family, were spending the 
warm months at his delightful country-residence on 
the banks of the Susquehanna; and there our 
story takes us on a sultry August morning. Break- 
last is just over, and now, while Mr. Oakly breaks 
the seals of various letters which the postman has 
just brought to the door, Mrs. Oakly listlessly looks 
over the city journals. 

“ So John is dead at last!” exclaimed Mr. Oaldy, 
with something of relief in his tone, and throwing 
down upon , the table a dirty-looking letter, with a 
huge black seaL “ Died a pauper! Well, I expected 
it, and so mighty he, when he refused compliance 
with the wishes ofAis friends.” 

Mrs. Oakly looked up with some surprise. 

“Of whom are you speaking, my dear—a relative 
of yours ?” she inquired. 

“ Only my brother,” replied her husband, coolly. 

“Your brother—and died a pauper! You amaze 
me! Pray how did it happen V 

“It happened, and justly, too, through his own 


folly and imprudence,” cried the cold-hearted man— 
for even had his brother been the basest of c riminals, 
he was his brother stilL Death should have inspired 
some feint shadow of grief, if no more. 

“The feet is,” continued Mr. Oakly, “John was 

too much favored in early life. He was my father’s 

idol, and, to my disadvantage, favor after favor was 

heaped upon him. Although younger by several 

years than myself), he was sent to college, 1 was 

kept at home—he had choice of a profession; I was 

forced to measure off tape and calico by the yard. 

He became dissipated, was wounded in some rowdy 

frolic, fell in love with, and married, a girl of low 

family, who took care of him during his illness. 

Such conduct highly exasperated my father, who 

vowed that unless he would abandon this low con- 

• 

nection forever, and return home, he not only would 
disinherit him, but would never see him more. 
John refused the terms; the consequences were as 
my father had said, who shortly after died. I was 
his only heir, and-, of course, as such, \vas bound to 
hold all my father’s views sacred; and as he never 
forgave my ungrateful brother, consequently, neither 
did I." 

So much for Mr. Oaldy’s version of his brother’s 
history. We shall see, by and bye, how far it may 
be depended upon. 

' “But were you not aware of your brother’s des¬ 
titute situation?” said Mis. Oakly, somewhat re¬ 
proachfully. 

“ Why, not exactly^—at least I—I did not know 
it for a fact. But, what then—suppose I did; he 
chose his own path—what had I to do with it?” 

Mrs. Oakly shook her head and sighed. 

“ Did your brother leave any family?” 

“Yes, so it seems—for here comes a begging 
letter from some country scribe, whereby it appears 
he has left a widow and two children—girls, too; 
but read it yourself” 

Mrs. Oakly took the letter. 

“Sm,—Your brother, Mr. John Oakly, was buried 
yesterday at the expense of the parish. Upon hiis 
deathbed he requested that notice should be for¬ 
warded you of the event, and some assistance soli¬ 
cited oh behalf of his destitute family. He leaves a 
widow, in delicate health, and two small children, 
both girls. As they are without any means of sup¬ 
port save the little which the mother can earn by 
labor, I trust this appeal to your, sympathy will not 
be in vain.” 

“Weft, my dear,” stud Mrs. Oakly, looking 
inquiringly at her husband, as she finished reading. 

“Well!” echoed her husband, “what concern is 
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it of mine if they do starve! It was all owing to his 1 
connection with this same woman that his misfor¬ 
tunes fell upon him * and now do yon think I am 
going to encourage her arts by aiding her in her 
justly deserved poverty—no, not I, Mrs. Oakly!” 

“Revoke that cruel sentence, I beseech you, [ 
Alfred,” said his wife; “you surely will not let this 
appeal to your sympathy pass without notice; do 
not, I entreat you, let the poor little ones suffer for 
their parents’ fault!” 

“ Really, Mrs. Oakly,” cried her husband sarcas¬ 
tically, “ really, I hope I may do as I please with 
what is mine. Those who have no money of their 
own, and never had a cent in their lives, may well I 
cant upon charity.” 

There was evidently a bitter meaning couched 
under these words, for Mrs. Oakly colored deeply, 
and tears filled her eyes, though she made no reply, 
but throwing open the window upon the lawn, was. 
about to step forth, when the nurse entered the room, 
leading by the hand a poor deformed little girl ap¬ 
parently about two years of age. The sight of his 
only and unfortunate child appeared to awaken a 
new train of ideas in the mind of Mr. Oakly. For 
some moments he walked the room in deep thought, 
now looking at the child, now at his wife, and then 
again resuming his measured tread. At length mo¬ 
tioning the nurse, with her charge, to leave the 
room, he approached his wife, and in a much less 
arrogant manner, said, 

“ My dear, a new idea has occurred to me, which, 
if I mistake not, may be productive of much good, 
hot only to ourselves, but also to those for whom 
your sympathy appears so foolishly urgent The 
more I consider of my purpose, the better I think 
of it. My brother, it seems, has left two little girls 
—very welL Now I propose taking the youngest 
of these children as our own—” 

“ This is indeed noble of you, my dear husband!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Oakly. 

“In lieu of. our own poor Agatha,” said Mr. 
Oakly. 

Mrs. Oakly screamed, and clasping her hands, 
sat pale as marble looking up into the face of her 
husband. 

“Nay, my dear,” said he, taking her hand with 
some tenderness, “ I dare say you will feel very 
badly at first, but only consider the benefits which 
will arise fropi the exchange. Agatha is a poor un¬ 
happy object, and as long as she lives, will be a 
sorrow'and reproach to us. It will be very easy 
for me to induce this woman, my brother’s widow 
I mean, to yield up one of her own children to me, 
upon the condition that if she will take all future 
charge of oar poor Agatha, her own shall be brought 
up in every tenderness and luxury. There is one 
proviso, however, to which I shall require oath— 
that is, the transaction is to remain forever secret— 
she is never to claim her own child, but on the con¬ 
trary, to acknowledge Agatha as hers.” 

Mr. Oakly paused, but his wife made no reply. It 


seemed as if surprise and grief had deprived her of 
speech. 

“ We can pursue our plan the better,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ as we have always kept Agatha secluded 
from observation. It will be very easy for us now 
to give out word that she is under skillful treatment 
By degr ees we can report of her wonderful improve¬ 
ment, until at the end of some months, or even a 
year, we can produce our adopted child in proof oi 
our assertions.” 

“ But why is it necessary to do this ?” cried Mrs. 
Oakly, falteringly, “ why not keep our own poor 
unfortunate, and at the same time adopt one or both 
of your brother’s children 1 God knows, Alfred,” 
she added, earnestly, “ I will be a mother to them 
—I will cherish and love them; but, oh, not so ten¬ 
derly as my own poor Agatha!” 

“Nonsense, nonsense!” interrupted Mr. Oakly, 
hastily, “ do n’t you see how much disgrace and 
trouble you will save yourself by my arrangement.” 

“ Disgrace, Alfred! and from our innocent babe!” 

“Hear me, if you please. You will have the 
double satisfaction of knowing that she will be well 
provided for, and kindly treated, while at the same 
time she can never trouble you by her agitating 
presence.” 

“ And to such a woman as you have described 
your brother’s wife to. be, would you confide so 
precious a trust?” said Mrs. Oakly^hoping this 
appeal might arrest her husband’s views. 

“"Why not? She may be welL enough for our 
purpose; her kindness I can secure by money. As 
to any refinement, or education^ will never be of 
much importance to Agatha. She will never be 
called upon, it is likely, for any display of accom-- 
plishments,poor thing—to eat, sleep, and read verses 
in the Bible, will fill up the measure of her days 
better than any thing else.” 

This cutting and cruel remark aroused all the 
mother. Rising to her feet, she said, slowly and 
emphatically, . 

“ Alfred Oakly! can you speak thus lightly of your 
own flesh and blood! Now, shame upon you! God 
has given us this unhappy child; she is our own to 
love and protect. Were she the loveliest babe that 
ever fond mother circled to her heart, I could not 
love her more. I might be proud of such an one; 
but love —oh, I could not so deeply, so tenderly!” 

“Well, there we differ, Mrs. Oakly ; it is precisely 
because she is such a child that I am anxious to be 
rid of her,” replied the heartless father. “Under¬ 
stand me, my dear, I wish no harm to poor Agatha: 
it is for her good, I assure you, that the change 
should be made. What answer, then, have you to 
my plan?” 

“That I will never consent to it,” she replied, 
firmly. 

“ "Very well—you will not. Then it must be done 
without your consent. I am fixed; neither your 
refusal, or your tears, will avail any thing; so you 
may as well make up your mind to yield, madam. 
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■without further argument” So saying, Mr. Oakly 
turned coolly on Ms heel and left the room. 

Now wo to the poor wife—for well did she know 
her husband’s unfaltering determination. If it is 
possible for a woman to be too amiable, Mrs. Oakly 
was so; while her husband, far from appreciating 
such a character, ruled over her like some petty 
despot Her only hope now rested upon the belief 
that the widow could never be induced to give up 
one of her children for the unfortunate Agatha. 

“O, would she were ten times more repulsive!— 
my poor child!” cried the unhappy mother, “J 
should still love her, but she would shrink from an 
object so unsightly.” 

It was at the close of a chill, rainy day, near the 
middle of September, that a handsome traveling- 
carriage drew up at the door of a small inn, in a re. 
tired country town. Sudh an occurrence was rare; 
and no sooner, therefore, was it seen entering the 
long street of straggling houses, than it was followed 
by a noisy set of bare-footed urchins, yelping dogs, 
and idle loungers, so that by the time it reached the 
inn, a motley assemblage was formed around it 
As the carriage stopped, the glass was let down; 
a tMn, sallow face looked sharply forth, and'a v&ice 
not the most gentle, demanded, 

“ Here, some of you—can yourtell me where one 
Widow Oakly lives 1” 

The landlord, who by this time had reached the 
scene of wonder, imperatively thrust aside all other 
aspirants to the honor of answering the stranger,' 
and himself began. 

“ The Widow Oakly—ah, yes. The Widow Oakly 
you said, sir?” 

“ To be sure I did. I ask you to direct me to her 
residence.” 

“ Certainly, sir. Well, you see the widow lives 
in that small house yonder, on the bank of the creek 
—that is, she has a room there; an honest little 
woman, but poor—very poor!” 

“ Drive on !” cried the gentleman, sternly, without 
deigning further notice of the loquacious landlord.' 

The driver cracked Ms whip, and the spirited 
horses obeying the impulse, dashed through the 
crowd at the imminent risk of trampling some of 
the throng under their feet 
“There, I told you,” cried the landlord, “there 
was sometMng uncommon about them Oakly’s, 
poor as they are; and now you see what a grand 
coach comes after them. Run down there, Jimmy, 
my boy, and find out what it means.” 

And not only Jimmy, but a dozen others set off 
on full trot in the rear of the carriage. 

In the meantime the object of so much curiosity 
had reached the house pointed out as the residence 
of the widow; and carefully mincing his steps across 
the muddy pathway, Mr. Oakly rapped loudly at the 
door with Ms gold-headed cane, for knocker there 
was none. After several repetitions of the same, 
each more vehement than the last, the door was 


finally opened by a middle-aged woman, whose red 
face, and scowling brows told she was in no very 
pleasant frame of mind. Around her head was tied 
an old black handkerchief through wMch, in several 
places, her grizzly hair shot up like “ quills upon the 
fretted porcupine.” She was slip-shod, and stocking¬ 
less—her dress drabbled and tom. 

“ Welf” she exclaimed, not at all daunted at sight 
either of the carriage or its owner, “what’s all tMs 
rumpus—what do you want, that you knock a body’s 
house down about their ears?” 

“Is there a Mrs. Oakly lives here?” inquired the 
gentleman, involuntarily retreating a step or two. 

“ Well, if there is—what do you want?” said the 
woman, surlily. 

“That is my business,” answered Mr. Oakly, 
looking daggers. “ If there is such a woman here I 
must speak with her.” 

“ Then go round to the other door, and knock 
that down too,” replied the woman. “ Eh, maybe 
you are one of her husband’s relations. I’ve heard 
tell he had powerful rich ones.” 

Mr. Oakly turned away without deigning reply to 
tMs half interrogatory. 

“ Eh,” she continued, her voice becoming shriller 
and shriller, “and a plaguy proud set you are, I’ll 
be bound. You can ride jh your coach, can you, 
and let your brother, as maybe he was, die on straw. 
Hcbocht P she shrieked, her face inflamed with anger, 
sas she found her taunts unnoticed, “ho-oo-t away 
'with you off my door-steps—did you ever hear of 
Dives and Lazarus? Your gold wont keep your 
back from scorching, old Dives. Faith I should like 
to have the basting of you myself!” Saying wMch 
she boxed the ears of the nearest unlucky wight 
who stood grinning with the rest at her eloquence, 
and then giving him a shake, wMch nearly sent Ms 
head off, she slammed the door, and retreated. 

Her last words were inaudible to t£e person they 
were intended for. Glad to escape from such-a 
virago, he had hastily bent Ms steps around to the 
back entrance of the domiciL Here he knocked 
several times, but as no answer was given, he 
ventured at length to lift the latch, and enter. 

It was a low, dark room in wMch he found him¬ 
self little better than a cellar. I fancy it would have 
been impossible even for those who dwell upon the 
charms and romance of poverty, and who, with 
well-fed stomachs, in slippered ease, on Turkey 
carpets, descant so eloquently upon this theme, to 
have found aught charming here. The floor was 
broken and uneven; two low windows, wMch could 
only boast of three whole panes between them, the 
rest being patched with paper, or their places- sup¬ 
plied by rags, through wMch the rain had forced its 
way, and now trickled in long streams across the 
floor. There were two chairs, a low bedstead, 
miserably furnished, a pine table, and some few 
articles of crockery and cooking utensils of the 
poorest kind. 

Upon an old quilt, thrown down upon the floor 
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in one comer of the room, two little children, en¬ 
twined in each others arms, were sleeping. At this 
sight the knees of Mr. Oakly trembled, his teeth 
chattered, and for a moment he leaned for support 
against the wall—for a voice seemed whispering in ! 
his ear, “Look wretch! thy brother’s children—this is J 
thy work!” 

And perhaps if will be as well here as elsewhere, 
here, in the scene of that brother’s death, to relate 
the events which led to so sad an end. 

In Mr. Alfred Oakly’s summary, of his. brother’s, 
life, there was some truth, but not the whole truth. 
John was the favorite of his father; for beside that 
his mind was of a much higher order than his 
brother’s, his disposition and deportment were also 
far more amiable and respectful. Mr. Oakly pre- 
. ferred not sending both his sons to college, so he 
very wisely resolved it should be the younger, as 
one whose talents would most honor, the expense. 
This excited the envy and jealousy of Alfred, and 
from that moment he resolved to work his brother’s 
undoing. It happened that at the same college—and 
in the^pame class with John Oakly, was a wild, dis¬ 
sipated fellow of the same name, who was continu¬ 
ally getting into disgrace. Accident furnished Alfred 
with this clue, which he determined should lead to 
his desired wishes. By degrees whispers of mis¬ 
conduct began to reach the father’s ears. Then 
came letters to corroborate these rumors, filling the 
heart of Mr. Oakly with sorrow. Letters, too, were 
continually being received, demanding money, 
which, if forwarded, it is unnecessary to say never 
reached its destination. Mr. Alfred took good care 
of that; tor, of course, the letters his father received, 
purporting to be from his brother, originated in his 
own wicked mind, while those actually penned by 
John, as also his father’s, were suppressed by the 
same crafty power. 

When Alfred first originated this scheme, it is 
probable he had no idea its success would result in 
so much misery; his desire was as much to be re¬ 
venged on his father, tor his partiality to his brother, 
as upon his brother'tor being the object of that par¬ 
tiality ; but when once he had entangled himself in 
the meshes of deceit, he could not break through 
without, sure detection of his wickedness. The 
father and son met but once after the latter went 
to college. He was then received with coldness 
and reproaches. Conscious of his innocence, John 
was. too proud to make any explanations, and left 
2 his fathers roof in bitterness. Soon after Mr. Oakly 
went abroad, as wretched as his son, leaving Alfred 
in sole charge of his business. The constitution 
of John was never strong; and.no doubt the un¬ 
merited treatment of his father hastened the work 
of disease. He commenced the practice of the 
law, but in pleading his first cause, unfortunately 
ruptured a blood-vessel, and was borne from the 
court-room to his lodgings in apparently a dying 
state. Through the kindness and careful nursing 
of the lady with, whom he boarded, he at length 


partially recovered; or it may be that the beauty 
and gentleness of Louisa, her only daughter, con¬ 
tributed somewhat to his restoration. Certain it is, 
a mutual affection sprang up between them, and, 
though in no situation to marry, the death of her 
mother a few months after, by which Louisa was 
left alone and destitute in the world, brought the 
event about- 

And now love and poverty were henceforth to 
bear them company on their life-journey —for a final 
blow was put to any expectation which John might 
have indulged secretly of a reconciliation with his 
: father, through the machinations of his brother. It 
seems the other John Oakly had, in the meanwhile, 
absconded with a girl of low character. Of this fact 
Alfred availed himself and communicated the same 
to his credulous father, who immediately wrote to 
his youngest son, that unless he renounced at once, 
and forever, the disgraceful connection,- he would 
disinherit him. This letter, as referring to his darling 
Louisa, the most amiable and lovely of wives, filled 
John with indignation and anger. He answered 
the letter in terms which nothing bnt his feelings as 
a husband could excuse—and the rupture was com¬ 
plete. Mr. Oakly soon after returned home in mise¬ 
rable. health, and died, cutting off John entirely in 
his will, and leaving the whole of his property to 
Alfred. This event the latter communicated to his 
brother, generously euclosing a fifty doBar note, with 
the assurance that as his father had died so incensed 
against him, out of respect to that father’s memory 
he must decline all further intercourse with him. 

When sickness and poverty meet, the path of 
life’s pilgrimage is hard. Too unwell to practice 
his profession, John attempted writing, but this at 
best was precarious, beside that the exertion again 
brought on pain in the side, and difficulty of breath¬ 
ing. He had fine talents, and had health permitted, 
no doubt might have succeeded as a writer. Some¬ 
times he K would dictate, and his faithful Louisa 
commit lils ideas to paper; but this could not con* 
tinue. - ^New and precious cares were added, which 
required all her time, so that this resource was 
abandoned. He soon grew so feeble as to be unable 
to leave his room. A kind physician recommended 
country-air, and through his assistance the unfor¬ 
tunate couple, with their two little ones, were 
enabled to reach a small country town. Here living 
would be cheaper, and hope whispered to Louisa 
that by industry and economy,.she might support 
comfortably her dear husband and little ones. Poor 
girl! on offering herself as a seamstress, the good 
people looked at her with surprise—they did all their 
own sewing. She offered to teach p aintin g or music, 
at very low rates; but they laughed at her, and 
wondered what she thought they Wanted of such 
foolish fashions. At last she was thankful, for her 
children’s sake, to be employed even in the' most 
menial offices, if thereby she might get them bread. 
Oixce did John Oakly address a letter to his brother, 
in which he stated his ill-health and destitution. It 
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was never answered. Again, on bis death-bed, did 
be give to the clergyman who attended his last mo¬ 
ments his brother’s address, requesting him to write 
when he should be no more, and crave that assist¬ 
ance for his babes, which, while he lived, was refused 
to him. 

The result of this appeal is already known. 

The unfortunate widow met with little sympathy 
from her rough neighbors. Not that they meant 
unkindness or uncbaritableness, but each one was 
too busy with their own affairs to give more than a 
chance thought to a poor widow and a stranger. 
They were themselves industrious and frugal; and 
it was difficult for her even to get a day’s work from 
such economical, thrifty people. 

And hither how had the rich man come—and on 
what errand ? Not to sympathize—not to succor or 
relieve, but to prosecute his own selfish views, both 
cruel and unnatural. 

But to return. We left Mr. Alfred Oakly gazing 
upon his brother’s sleeping babes. The opening of 
a door aroused him ; he turned, and the wan counte¬ 
nance of the widow met his view. She did not look 
to be more than three-and-twenty. She was tall, and 
her figure slender and delicate, but her small feet 
were bare, her garments coarse. On her sunken 
cheeks there was no trace of color, and the lines of 
suffering too plainly drawn around her beautiful 
mouth. Her dark eyes were large, but their bril¬ 
liancy dimmed by tears of sorrow, and her long, 
raven hair—that splendid hair that had once been 
the admiration of all'—-was now combed carelessly 
back from her high brow, and concealed by a plain 
muslin cap. The man of the world was abashed, 
and the widow the first - to break the silence. 

“ I presume I speak to Mr. Alfred Oakly,” she said. 

The gentleman bowed, but had his life depended 
upon utterance, he could not have spoken. Their 
mother’s voice, though low, at once aroused the 
sleeping innocents, and springing from their hard 
couch, they bounded to meet her. At sight of a 
stranger, however, the youngest, not two years old, 
hid her face in the folds of her mother’s dress, but 
the elder looked up inquiringly into his face, and 
then raising herself on her little toes, and putting 
hack her sunny ringlets, said, “Me will liss you.” 

Mr. Oakly did stoop to those little rosy lips, and 
even lifted the little creature for a moment in his 
.arms; but that was all—he placed her on the floor 
again, as cold, as unimpassioned as ever. 

This little scene overcame the fortitude of the 
mother; folding both little ones to her bosom, she 
burst into tears, and for many moments wept bitterly. 
This gave Mr. Oakly time to recover himselfl He 
would fain have believed the tears of the widow 
called forth more for effect than for real grief; but 
there was something too lofty and pure in her pale 
countenance to encourage such base thoughts. At 
length feeling himself bound to say something by 
way of consolation, in a husky, faltering voice, he 
began. The words “we must all die—sorry— 


death—unfortunate—in heaven—” being alone in¬ 
telligible. 

As if indignant with herself for having given way 
to her feelings in the presence of one so heartless, 
Mrs. Oakly instantly dried her tears, and with some¬ 
thing of scorn on her features, listened to this lip- 
language—for well she knew the heart had little to 
do with it 

“I have come here,” he continued, “ as the near 
relative of your late husband, to remove you from 
this miserable spot You must leave this place, 
madam; it is entirely too poor and wretched for you.” 

“Wretched and poor as it is, on that bed your 
brother died!” said the widow, pointing as she spoke 
to the low, miserable bedstead. 

- Mr. Oakly was evidently put down. After a mo¬ 
ment’s silence he added, 

“It is my intention, as my brother’s widow, to 
treat you with every kindness.” 

“Your kindness, sir, comes late,” replied Mrs. 
Oakly, “ and will prove hut thankless. He whom 
it should have rescued from the grave, is now beyond 
your cruelty; and to me, therefore, your kindness , 
as you term it, is little else than crueL” 

The brow of Mr. Oakly contracted with anger, 
but the object he had in view was too important to 
be thwarted by a woman’s reproaches; so, dissem¬ 
bling his mortification, he continued. 

“ I wish you to remove from here at once to a 
pleasant town, which I shall name to you; and it is 
also my desire and intention to adopt your youngest 
child as my own.” 

“ Separate me from my children! No, that you 
shall never do 3” cried the widow, pressing them to 
her bosom. 

“Do not be so hasty in your decision, my dear 
madam,” said Mr. Oakly, blandly, “but listen to me 
with reason- This child shall be most tenderly and 
carefully brought up. My wife will love her as her 
own; and her education shall be the best which the 
city can give. You yourself shall not only li^fe in 
comfort, but also have ample means to educate 
[ your other daughter as you could wish. Nay, more; 
I do not ask you to give me your daughter without 
an equivalent. Now,” continued he, drawing his 
chair still closer to Mrs. Oakly, and taking her hand, 
“ I want you to listen to me—neither do I wish you 
to give me an answer to-night; you shall have time 
to reflect upon my proposition, and to consider well 
the immense benefit which will result to yourself 
from conceding to my wishes, or, in case of refusal, 
the poverty and wretchedness which will still sur¬ 
round you and these poor babes, aggravated, per¬ 
haps, by the thought that you might have spared 
their tender frames, bnt would not.” 

The countenance of the widow flushed with in¬ 
dignation; she spoke not, however, but turning her 
full darkeye upon him, prepared to hear what further 
this man had to say. 

“ It has pleased the Almighty,” he continued, “ to 
give me one child, now nearly three years of age; 
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but this child be has blasted with, the most hopeless 
deformity. You have two beautiful children—then 
give me one, and receive to your maternal care my 
poor, blighted Agatha.” 

“And are you & father l and can you talk thus 
easily of severing the holy bond of parent and 
child I” interrupted Mrs. Oakly. “ Have you not a 
wife—is there no mother to be consulted in your 
most unnatural scheme!” 

“ Yes—an unhappy mother; but she has already 
consented. Aware that in perfect retirement her 
poor child can alone know happiness, she is willing 
to yield her up to your gentle treatment, and will in 
return bestow her love and tenderness upon your 
own babe. Reflect, you will still have one lovely 
child to console you, while the future welfare of both 
your children wifi be secured by the sacrifice; 
furthermore, there will be the heartfelt pleasure of 
knowing that through your watchful care an unfor¬ 
tunate being is made happy.” 

“ Do you know aught of the pleasures of duty, 
that you talk so feelingly?” said the widow, scornfully. 

“ Nay, reproach me not thus; look at your two 
children, those little beings confided to your care— 
can you see their little frames wasted by hunger, or 
sinking through toil; or, should you die, what then 
is there for them but a cold and bitter lot of poverty 
and deaths—or maybe a fate worse than death. 
You shudder; then why hesitate, when by simply 
yielding to my wishes you are all made comfortable 
and happy. I see you are moved. I have but one 
stipulation to make, should you consent, as I think 
you will; it may alarm you at first, but upon reflec¬ 
tion you will see its propriety. It is this—you are 
to promise solemnly never to claim your child, but 
to acknowledge poor Agatha to be yours , and never, 
on any account or any emergency, divulge this im¬ 
portant secret. Do not answer me,” said he, hastily, 
as he saw the widow was about to speak; “ take 
time to consider my views—I will call at an early 
houAn the morning for your reply. Good night!” 
Then kissing the halffrightened children, the. plau¬ 
sible brother of poor John Oakly softly closed the 
door, and once more entering his carriage, returned 
to the inn. 

It is difficult to conceive the pain and agitation 
with which this interview filled the breast of the 
poor widow. Doubts distracted her ; and decision 
either way filled her with dread- One moment she 
resolved to spurn the offered ransom from poverty, 
the next, as her eyes dwelt on her helpless little ones 
doomed by such decision to years of toil and want, she 
wavered, and almost consented to part forever with 
her darling Louisa, if by the sacrifice their comfort 
might be secured. 'Then her mind wandered to the 
poor, cast-off Agatha, whom, perhaps, cruelty and 
harshness might destroy. She had well divined 
the father’s selfishness, and should she refuse the 
charge, he might entrust her to other hands less 
faithful—for already she felt her heart warm toward 
the unfortunate. 


Unconscious of their mother’s distress, the chil¬ 
dren had once more fallen asleep. Softly removing 
the little arm of the youngest from her neck, she 
carefully placed them on her humble bed, and then 
kneeling down beside them, she prayed that strength 
and resolution might be gives her that she might 
decide justly and wisely. Mournfully the wind 
sighed around that dismal dwelling; the rain beat 
against the shattered window^—but she heard it 
not, knew it not Through that long, long night, 
without lamp or food, unto the dawning of another 
dismal day, the widow remained on her knees by 
the bed-side of her beloved children. Years seemed 
added unto her by the sufferings of that night 

Her decision was made—made with an anguish 
which mocks at consolation. 

Blame her not,' fond mother, as, surrounded by 
all the comforts of life, you fondly circle your own 
dear babes to your bosom, and think no power but 
death can separate you from them. Blame her not, 
that in poverty and destitution, in forlornness and 
widowhood, to save her poor infants from a lot so 
wretched, she at length, with grief too deep for tears, 
decided to yield up forever to another , her youngest 
born—her darling Louisa. 

To a pleasant seaport town, many miles distant 
from the scene of the preceding chapter, and still 
further removed from the residence of Mr. Oakly, 
our story now takes us. Ve must allow, too, for a 
flight of years, which shall be as noiseless as those 
circling so swiftly around the head of the young and 
happy. 

With the exception of one long street, consisting 
mostly of mechanics’ shops, a few stores, a rope- 
walk, and -a tavern, the dwellings, clustered here 
and there in a most picturesque and delightful 
manner. The land rising rather abruptly a few rods 
from the shore, and slightly undulating, gave to each 
little cottage a distinct and pretty appearance, each 
with its little garden-plot of bright-green vegetables 
and brilliant flowers, some hall-hidden behind the 
huge brown trunks of forest-trees, others mantled 
with the vine or honey-suckle. To the south and 
west, the horizon rested upon the bosom of the 
majestic ocean; northward towered hill on hill until 
the blue sky kissed their dark summits; while to 
the east stretched a beautiful vista of finely culti¬ 
vated fields, and glowing orchards, with the spires 
of distant villages proclaiming —God above aUl 

It was the hour of noon, on a bright June day. 
A band of happy, sportive children were just let 
loose from school, and with whoop and huzza, with 
careless laugh, and merry song, away bounded the 
gay young things, happy that the four brick walls of 
A B C-dom were behind them, yet now and then 
glancing back with a look of fondness to their school¬ 
mistress, as she slowly crossed the play-ground to 
her own residence. In the path before her gayly 
frolicked a beautiful girl of perhaps ten summers, the 
very embodiment of health and innocence, skipping 
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and dancing onward, light as any fairy, or with 
sunny smiles bounding back with a flower and a 
kiss for the child her mother was so tenderly assist¬ 
ing. This poor little creature was not only very 
lame, but was terribly hunchbacked, and otherwise 
deformed. Although really older than little Ruth 
Oakly, (for in the school-mistress the reader finds the 
widow.) she was not taller than most children at 
five. One little hand was clasped in her mother’s, 
(she knew no other mother,) who, with the most 
tender care, guarded her steps, now and then, as 
the eyes of the child were Med to hers, stooping 
down to kiss her, and encouraging her in the most 
endearing terms. The other hand held a wreath of 
flowers, which she had woven for her dear sister 
Euth. 

As they entered the gate opening upon the nicely 
graveled walk leading up to the cottage-door, Euth 
ran and brought a little arm-chair on rollers, softly 
cushioned, and placed it on the grass beneath the 
shadow of a large apple-tree, whose pendant 
branches, nestling down amid the sweet clover, 
thus formed a beautiful bower for the childrens’ 
sports. 

“There, Gatty,” cried Ruth, flinging herself down 
at her feet among the clover, “ now let’s play the 
story you were reading this morning. You shall be 
queen, and I will be the. little girl that was never 
happy; would it be wrong, Gatty, to play you were 
never happy—would it be telling a lie; for you know, 
Gatty, dear, I am very, very happy—are n’t you V* 

“Yes—very happy,” said Agatha, thoughtfully, 
“but, Euth, I cannot be queen, you know—how I 
should look! No, you must be queen; and see, I 
have made this pretty wreath on purpose for you. 
I will be the ugly old fairy, and ma’ma shall be Leo- 
line, that was never happy—for, Euthy, do you 
know I think dear ma’ma is sometimes very mise¬ 
rable. I wonder what makes her cry so; for every 
night when she kneels down by our bedside I can 
feel the hot tears on my cheek as she kisses me.” 

“Ah! and so can I—poor ma’ma!” said Euth, and 
both children remained sad and thoughtful, the arm 
of Ruth thrown across the lap of her sister, whose 
little hand, still clasping the wreath, rested on 
Ruth’s shoulder. At length Agatha spoke, but her 
voice was low and broken. 

“ Ruth,” said she, “ maybe ma’ma weeps for me, 
because—because—I am not more like you” 

“How like me?” said the little girl, raising her 
eyes to the sad face bent over her. 

“ Why you know, Ruth, you are so straight and 
so pretty, and can walk so nicely, while I—I—” 

“ You are a thousand times better than me, dear 
Gatty,” cried Ruth, springing up and throwing both 
arms around her weeping sister—for it was almost 
the first time she had ever heard Agatha allude to 
her deformity; “indeed you are a great deal prettier 
and better. Oh! how many times I have heard 
dear ma’ma say she wished I was as good as you.” 

“Ruth,” said Agatha, laying her hand on her 


sister’s arm, and looking earnestly in her face, “ I 
am a frightful looking child, am I not V 

“You, Agatha!” exclaimed little Ruth, “you 
frightful! 0, no; do n’t every body love you, Gatty, 
dear ?” 

“ Everybody is very hind to me,” said the child, 
unconsciously making the distinction—“but then, 
Ruth, sometimes I hear people say, 1 O, -what an 
ugly little thing /’ ‘ Did you ever see such a fright ?’ 
and then sometimes the children call me a spider, 
and say I have arms like an ape, find cry, ‘ Hunch- 
Bunch, ichat V in your pack ? ” 

“O, stop, dear Agatha!? said Ruth, tenderly 
kissing her, “ do n’t talk so—pray do n’t! it is only 
rude stranger children that say so; it is because 
they do n’t know what a sweet, dear child you are.” 

“I pray to God every night,” continued Agatha, 
“ to forgive them, for they do n’t know what it is to 
be lame, and deformed, and helpless; and I pray God 
to make me good and amiable, too, that I may for¬ 
give them.” 

“ Do n’t cry, Gatty, dear,” sobbed Ruth, and then 
both little heads sunk lovingly together in a 
paroxysm of tears. 

When Mrs. Oakly came to call the children to 
dinner, she was surprised to find them both weeping 
and sobbing bitterly. There was never any con¬ 
cealment from their mother; so Ruth, in a simple, 
earnest manner, related the conversation between 
Agatha and herself Mrs. Oakly was grieved to 
find the mind of her hitherto happy child dwelling 
on a subject so hopelessly calamitous. Raising the 
poor little girl in her arms, she fondly kissed her. 

“ My darling,” said she, “ is it not better to be 
good and lovely in your heart, than to possess the 
most beautiful form, and yet be wicked, and have 
no love for God and his commandments? My dear 
little girl, listen to me; it was the will of the Almighty 
to strike you with lameness, and to render your 
frame less pleasing to the sight than that of other 
children; but reflect how many blessings he has 
also granted you. Suppose you were blind; sup¬ 
pose you could never look upon the face of your dear 
little sister Ruth, or your ma’ma’s; could not see the 
beautiful flowers, nor the grass, nor yonder ocean, 
which you now so much love to look upon, or the 
beautiful blue sky above you; or, Agatha, what if 
you were deprived of speech and hearing. Ah! 
my child, do not sorrow any more, for you, see 
how good God has been; you must not let the 
^speech of thoughtless children thus disturb you— 
will you promise me, Agatha 3” 

“ I will try , dearest ma’ma—I must not promise, 
for I may be wicked again, and forget that God is 
so good,” answered the child. 

Mr. Alfred Oakly had so far fulfilled the promises 
he made the widow as to remove her from the 
wretched spot where he had first sought an inter¬ 
view with her to the home she now occupied. He 
had purchased the cottage, which was pleasantly 
located, and presented her with the title deed. He 
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had furnished it neatly, adding also a piano, and a 
small collection of books, to the other equipments. 
Half yearly she received a stipulated amount of 
money, which, though small, would, with economy, 
have been sufficient for her support, had she chosen 
to avail herself of its uses. But this sum she con¬ 
sidered sacred to Agatha. In case of her own death, 
she saw how utterly hopeless and dependent her 
situation would be, and she nobly resolved not to en¬ 
croach upon it any more than was absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the first six months. She therefore exerted 
all her energies to support herself and the children, 
independent of this allowance. In this laudable en¬ 
deavor she found the piano one great resource. 
She gave lessons in music, also in drawing and 
painting, and was engaged as teacher in the village 
school, in which capacity she was much beloved 
and respected both by parents and children. 

Thus years rolled on. Although she still grieved 
for her darling Louisa, and wept in secret those tears 
of which none hut a ‘mother may know the bitterness, 
still she was most fondly attached to the unfortunate 
little Agatha, while the affection subsisting between 
Ruth and the poor deformed was truly lovely to 
witness. There could not be a much greater con¬ 
trast than in the looks of these two children, although 
their dispositions were in perfect harmony. Ruth 
possessed a rich olive complexion, with cheeks 
which might vie with June roses, they were so 
bright and glowing; her eyes were black and spark¬ 
ling; and her raven hair closely cut to her beauti¬ 
fully rounded throat, was parted on top of her finely 
formed head, and waved over each temple in one 
rich, glossy curb Her figure, tall for her age, was 
light and graceful. The complexion of Agatha, on 
the contrary, was dazzlingly fair, save where dashed 
by the small, violet veins; her large, deep-hazel 
eyes possessed that peculiar brightness and intensity 
which usually designates those who suffer from like 
causes; long ringlets of light-brown hair, fell around 
her almost to the ground as if to hide within their 
beautiful redundance the mis-shapen form of their 
little mistress. But it was the expression of her 
innocent face which, called forth the pity and kind¬ 
ness of every one; that look, so gentle, so confiding, 
as if pleading with every one to love her, though 
she knew how hard it would be to take to their 
hearts a helpless deformed little object such as 
she was. 

Incapable of joining in the sports of other children, 
Agatha devoted a great portion of her time to reading, 
of which she was passionately fond; and possessing 
a retentive memory, she was better informed, per¬ 
haps, at ten years of age than most children at four¬ 
teen. She had a great taste for drawing and for 
music; these Mrs. Oakly had assiduously cultivated, 
knowing what a source of comfort and amuse¬ 
ment they would afford her, and also contribute to 
draw her from dwelling too much upon herself and 
her misfortunes, which would only tend to sour and 
destroy her happiness. 


From its proximity to the sea, and consequent 
advantages of sea-bathing, the village in which Mrs. 
Oakly resided was, in the summer season, a frequent 
and favorite resort for invalids. 

There was a certain wealthy bachelor of the name 
of Sullivan, who, for two successive seasons; had 
made this his place.of residence. Every oue granted 
his claim to invalidism the first season, but when 
with robust frame, and fresh, healthy countenance, 
he appeared the second, people shook their heads, 
and talked of hypocondriacs. By and bye, it began 
to be whispered about that Mr. Sullivan was often 
seen coming from the little cottage of the "Widow 
Oakly; and at last it was asserted that he was soon 
to bear off their good school-mistress as his bride. 
This was all true. Mr. Sullivan was talented, 
agreeable, good looking, and rich; one who, in his 
youthful days, need not fear the frown of any damsel, 
and who now, in the prime of manhood, might still 
have won the fairest. But the heart of the hand¬ 
some bachelor seemed invulnerable, for nearly forty 
years resisting all the charms of beauty. He came 
to the sea-shore to restore his head, and lost his heart. 

<( When I said I should die a bachelor, 

I did not think I should live to be married,” 

thought he, blushing like a school-girl at his ridiculous 
plight 

The acquaintance between Mr. Sullivan and Mrs. 
Oakly commenced by means of the children. He 
one day met them on the beach as they were 
gathering shells, and being always interested in 
children—a sure sign that his heart was good—he 
stopped to speak with them. The beauty and 
vivacity of Ruth charmed him, while her unfortunate 
little companion filled him with deep sympathy and 
pity. By and bye he found himself thinking less of 
the children and more of the mother, until in fact he 
made the astonishing discovery that he was in love. 

Mrs. Oakly, now in her thirty-eighth year, had pre¬ 
served her beauty through-all the troubles and vicis¬ 
situdes of her life. There are some forms and faces 
we see, upon which time appears unwilling to lay 
his withering hand—and Mrs. Oakly was one of 
these. The rose yet lingered on her cheek; her 
eyes were still soft and brilliant; her mouth had not 
lost its freshness, nor her teeth their pearly hue, 
while the dark hair folded over her fine brow was 
as thick and glossy as in the days of girlhood. 

You may be sure the bachelor was not for any 
long delay in the matter—that “ Happy’s the wooing 
that’s not long a doing,” was precisely his idea—so 
he made proposals at once, and was accepted. 

The evening previous to her marriage, Mrs. 
Oakly addressed a letter to Mr. Alfred Oakly, in¬ 
forming him of the event, though she entered into 
no particulars, not even giving the name of her in¬ 
tended husband. All the request she made was, 
that he would continue to place the same amount 
of money which he had previously forwarded to 
her, in some safe deposit, for the benefit of Agatha; 
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that should she survive those whose happiness it on goodness—always beginning and ending her ex. 
was now to do lor her, she might not be entirely hortations with, “ Now, Miss Louisa, you must be 
thrown upon the cold charity of the world. Not good, and not raise your eyes from your boot”— 
one word did she breathe of her yearning for her “ You must play that tune with more scientific grace, 
own precious Louisa; she felt he would net under- Miss Louisa, or you will not be goodP —“You must 
stand her if she did, so she coldly bade him farewell, turn out your toes if you want to be good”—* You 
The marriage was solemnized in the widow’s own will never be good if you do n’t pronounce better”— 
little parlor; after which, amid the tears and bless- in short there was a great deal of goodness on Miss 
ings of the villagers, Mrs. Sullivan departed with Pinchem’s .wiry tongue, let people say what they 
' her happy husband for his beautiful residence near would, and though Louisa wondered what made 
Lake George. Miss Pinchem good!” 

- No sooner had Mr. Oakly accomplished his object 

PART H in ridding his sight of the poor deformed, than he 

"We will now return to Mr. Alfred Oakly, and would fain have held himself excused from all obli- 
Iearn how the world in the interim has fared with gation to the widow—but he dared not act out his 
him. Prosperity at the helm, his richly freighted wishes, fearful in such case that she would claim 
vessels careered over the wide ocean, no devastat- her own, and thus betray his disgraceful secret, 
ing fires destroyed his dwellings, no whirlwinds up- "When he received Mrs. Oakly’s letter informing 
rooted his forests, no blight or mildew stole over his him of her intended marriage, his apprehensions 
fields to nip the golden harvest, and yet, with all were anew awakened. Could it be possible she 
this, there was many a beggar who gleaned the re. would keep the secret from her husband! Doubt- 
fuse from his kitchen, who knew more of happiness less she would scorn the imputation that so un- 
than did this cold, selfish man. In the first place his sightly a child as Agatha was her own offspring, 
wife had never recovered from the shock to her and thus to preserve her maternal pride forfeit her 
affections in being forced to yield up her unfortu- word! O! a thorny pillow was that Mr. Oakly 
nate child—not only her health but her temper suf nightly pressed! How often in his dreams did the 
fered severely. Toward her husband in particular pale corse of his injured brother rise up before him, 
this change seemed pointed, and as much as she and ever in its fleshless arms it bore the shrunken 
had loved him previously her coldness was now form of Agatha!! But as month after month rolled 
proportionate. Unhappily, too, for Louisa, the inno- on, swelling finally to years, and hearing nothing 
cent cause of this rupture, it extended itself even to further from the late Mrs. Oakly, he felt more at 
her, and thus childhood, that rainbow-tinted period ease, so much so that he entirely forgot her request 
of life was to her clouded and joyless. Her father, relative to the future advantage of his discarded 
stern and morose, secluding her from playmates of child! an oversight very natural to such a man! 
her own age—her mother seldom greeu'ng her with Louisa reached her seventeenth year, and as the 
a word of affection or a smile of encouragement— bud gave promise so proved the flower, beautiful 
her caresses met by both with coldness, and all the indeed and lovely. Mr. Oakly was really proud of 
winning graces of childhood frowned down with this! He mentally contrasted her light elegant 
disfavor. Her education, however, went on as figure with the probaMe appearance of Agatha, and 
though her frame were formed of iron. There was congratulated himself that he had not to bear about 
a stiff governess, whose cold gray eye was ever on the shame of acknowledging the latter! Still, he 
her, to watch that she did not loll in sitting or stoop did not love Louisa—strange that he almost hated 
in walking—that her toes turned out and her elbows her for possessing those very attributes of loveliness 
turned in—that she neither spoiled her mouth by for which he had preferred her above his own off- 
laughing (little danger!) nor her eyes by crying, spring! r 

, Then came the music-master with commands for ■ "When Louisa emerged from the seclusion of the 
six hours daily practice for those little fingers—and school-room to the brilliant circles of fashion, she 
the dancing-master, saying “ MriamseUe, you must was caressed, flattered, adored. Wealth and beauty 
be very gay—you cannot never learn de dance ven tripping hand in hand seldom fail to win favor, and 
you do look so vat you call fat-i-gued.” Then came brought a throng of admirers to the feet of the 
the drawing-master, and the professor of languages; heiress, who, however, did not seem easily moved; 
nor were these all to which her mind was tasked, and many were the suitors to her favor who met 
for besides, were those branches which her gov- with a kind but firm refusal. But, beware, Louisa, 
erness professed to teach—her governess, Miss your affections will be held by your tyrant father 
Pinchem, with whom in comparison Miss Blimber just as much enslaved as your person; and now, 
of Blimber Hall would have shrunk into insig- wo to you, should they centre where he does not 
nificance! approve. 

Poor little Louisa! 

She would sometimes wonder if the little; children Moonlight, golden, twinkling stars, fragrant ze- 
she read of in the Bible had to learn all such things phyrs, sweet from the lip of the lily, soft music from 
to make them good—for Miss Pinchem was great tinkling leaves, a murmur from the rippling river, 
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and through the winding shrubbery, slowly along 
the path tesselated by the moonbeams, which glint 
through the leafy curtain, Louisa is straying—but 
not alone. A youth is by her side, one whose arm 
her own encircles, who clasps her willing hand in 
his; one whose whispers are of love, and to whom 
her own voice, gentle and low, speaks of hope and 
happiness in return. 

Ah! foolish, foolish Louisa! what are you thinking 
of? Only a poor painter—and you in love! True, 
he has talent, worth, grace, refinement, but —no 
money! And you, unfortunate youth, why did you 
love this beautiful maiden. Know you not that man 
of heartlessness and pride, her father, would gladly 
crush you to the earth for lifting your eyes heaven¬ 
ward to his daughter; that he would sooner buy 
her winding-sheet than that she should don her 
wedding-robe for thee! And yet, even now, closer 
and closer are you both riveting the chain, drawing 
heart to heart, which no hand but death can loose. 

It was the second summer after Louisa’s initiation 
into the gay world that the Oakly family were once 
more assembled at Oak Villa, their annual resort 
during the warm months of July and August. 'With 
no taste for reading, a mind not attuned for medita¬ 
tion, and the querulousness of an ungraceful old 
age gradually stealing upon him, Mr. Oakly found 
the time drag most wearily on amid those quiet 
groves. In his extremity an idea suddenly flashed 
across his brain, which he eagerly caught at, as it 
promised to relieve somewhat of that tedious va¬ 
cuum between those hours when such a man and 
happiness may alone be said to look each other in 
the face: viz., the hour of meals—and this was to 
summon an artist to the villa, for the purpose of 
decorating the walls of the saloon with the portraits 
of its inmates. He had not thought of it before, but, 
quite luckily, it now occurred to him that he already 
had the address of a young artist in his pocket, for 
whom some friend of struggling genius had solicited 
patronage. Now he could kill two birds with one 
stone, as it were, secure the plaudits of the world 
by taking the artist by the hand in so flattering a 
manner, and at the same .time pull away the drag 
from the wheels of time. He looked at the card— 
“ Walter Evertson,”—and to Walter Evertson did 
he immediately address a letter, requesting his pre¬ 
sence at the villa. 

He r*me —a fine, handsome youth of three-and- 
twenty, with an eye like an eagle, and hair dark as 
a starless night—a dangerous companion, we must 
allow, for the gentle Louisa. He was met with 
condescending affability made most apparent by the 
master of the house, and by Mrs. Oakly, who seldom 
manifested much interest in any thing, with cool in¬ 
difference. No wonder, then, that he turned with a 
thrill of pleasure tingling his heart-strings, to the 
gentle Louisa, whose manners, at once so courteous 
and refined, offered so agreeable a contrast. 

There are some, perhaps, whose hearts have 
never yet felt the power of love, who rail about 


love at first sight as a theory too ridiculous to dwell 
upon—a chimera only originating in the heads of ro¬ 
mantic school-girls and beardless shop-boys; very 
well, let them have it so; I only assert that both 
Louisa and the artist, at that first interview, were 
favorably impressed; and that a brief intercourse 
under the same roof cemented their young hearts 
with all the strength of a first and truthful affection. 
Love (himself a sly artist) traced each on the other's 
heart in fadeless tints. Sincere and unselfish was 
the love which Walter Evertson had conceived for 
Louisa; a love which he intended to bury within 
his own throbbing breast—for he dared not flatter 
himself that it would be returned—she, the heiress 
of thousands—he, the poor, unfriended artist Vain 
resolve! It was the evening with which this chapter 
commences, that, in an unguarded moment, he had 
revealed to her his love, and received the blest 
assurance of her own in return. But their cup of 
joy was even then embittered by the consciousness 
that her father, in his cold, selfish nature, would tear 
their hearts asunder, even though he snapped their 
! life-strings. 

; In the meantime the business which had brought 
him to the villa was being accomplished. Mr. and 
Mrs. Oakly saw themselves to the life on canvas, 
and now it only remained to consummate his work 
by portraying the features of Louisa. Delightful, 
yet difficult task! Mrs. Oakly had so far aroused 
herself from her usual lethargy, as to insist that the 
figure of Louisa herself should be but secondary in 
the picture about to be executed. She was tired, 
she said, of those stiff, prim figures on sombre-tinted 
ground, looking out from gilded frames with eye¬ 
balls ever coldly glaring upon one, and would have 
a large painting of rare design and skill—woods, 
fountains, birds, and flowers, to relieve the form 
and face of Louisa from this dull sameness. Various 
were the sketches brought forward for her approval; 
and whole days, which Evertson wished might never 
end, were spent in vain endeavors to settle upon 
some one of them for the purpose. Accident, how¬ 
ever, at length furnished the desired tableau — 
although it would be doing injustice to Evertson to 
imply that he lacked talent or originality—fine as 
were his sketches, they failed to please Mrs.'Oakly, 
because—she would not be pleased. 

One morning Louisa strolled out alone, and un¬ 
consciously pursued her ramble until she reached 
a beautiful meadow fringed with fine old trees, 
whose branches bent down tp meet their dark, 
leafy shadows in the bright waters of the Susque¬ 
hanna. Birds were singing merrily, butterflies 
sported their golden wings, and the grasshopper 
chirped, blithely leaping through the tall grass. 
Here and there, where the rays of the sun had 
not yet penetrated, were the gossamers of elfin 
broidery—mantles dropped by fairies on their merry 
rounds in the checkered moonlight beneath those 
old trees; there was a drop of bright nectar, too, left 
in the cup of the wild-flower, and the large, red 
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clover-tops were sparkling with dew-gems. 1 cannot 
assert that Louisa saw all the beauties of this fine 
morning; for, absorbed in pleasing thoughts, upon 
which we will not intrude, satisfied as we ought to 
be that the artist occupied a full share, she seated 
herself beneath one of those shadowing trees, and 
resting her chin within the palm of her -little hand, 
most likely, I am sorry , to say, heard neither the 
warble of the birds, the cheerful chirping insect, or 
saw the bright glancing river, with the little boat 
which was just then dancing over its silver ripples. 

The sound of voices approaching in the opposite 
direction suddenly broke in upon her trance, and 
she then, for the first time, reflected that she had 
passed the boundaries of her father’s land. The 
estate adjoining had lately been purchased by a 
wealthy Englishman, it was said. For many weeks 
repairs had been going on in the old mansion, which 
for several years had been tenantless; and the family 
were daily expected to arrive. That they had now 
done so was Louisa’s conclusion. The voices drew 
nearer; but, trusting to the thick'fpl^ge for conceal¬ 
ment, she remained perfectly infill; when apparently 
within but a few paces of her the party stopped. 

“What a lovely view!” exclaimed a soft female 
voice. “ I wish ma’ma had not turned back, she 
would have been so delighted.” 

“ It is truly fine,” was the reply, in a masculine 
tone; “ it is even more beautiful than the view from 
the lawn we.so much admired last evening; what 
if you were to sketch it” 

“ If I had only brought my crayons, I would do so 
now. How lovely it is!” answered the lady. 

“If you have strength for it after your long walk,” 
was the reply, “I will return for your portfolio; 
here is a nice shady seat for you—I will soon be 
back, but do not ramble away from this spot” 

Louisa heard the retreating footsteps, and was 
about to make good her own, when a beautiful 
Scotch air, very sweetly warbled, arrested her atten¬ 
tion. The song ceased abruptly, giving place to a 
scream so loud and shrill, as blanched the cheek of 
Louisa with the hue of death. She sprang to her 
feet, and panting with terror, emerged from her 
shelter into the open meadow just as the scream 
was again repeated. She now almost breathlessly 
looked around to detect the cause of alarm. In a 
moment she saw it alL A noble stag, having pro¬ 
bably leaped the park-palings, came bounding 
swiftly across the meadow directly toward the spot 
where Louisa was now standing, no doubt with the 
intention of slaking his thirst at the tempting stream. 
The terrors of Louisa were at once allayed; and 
she now hastened to the spot whence the screams 
issued,to soothe, if possible, the fears of the unknown. 

Trembling with fright, and clinging to a tree for 
support, was a female, dwarflike in stature, and 
deformed in shape. Her countenance was deadly 
pale, and her eye-balls, almost fixed with terror, 
were strained upon the animal, as he came leaping 
onward. Ere Louisa could speak he had approached 


within a few paces, and, as if now first aware of 
their presence, he suddenly halted, arched his beau¬ 
tiful, glossy neck, and bending his antlered head, 
stood at bay. Seeing how utterly helpless was the 
poor unknown, Louisa sprung forward, and telling 
her not to be alarmed, quickly placed herself before 
her; but the noble stag, as if disdaining to war with 
women, after gazing upon them a few seconds with 
his wild eyes, suddenly turned, and tossing his head 
proudly, trotted off in another direction. 

At that moment how rejoiced was Louisa to see 
her lover rapidly approaching—for the stranger had 
already feinted. 

“ Water! water!” she cried, “ quick, or she will die !” 

■Without speaking, Evertson rushed to. the river, 
and filling his hat with its cooling waters, was in a 
second at her side. 

“ Poor girl! she will die with terror, I fear. What 
fine features, and what beautiful hair!” said Louisa, 
as she swept back the long tresses from her neck 
and brow, purer than alabaster. 

In a few moments the object of their solicitude 
opened her eyes. She could not speak, but pressing 
the hand of Louisa to her lips, pointed toward a 
mansion just discernible through a dense shrubbery 
at some distance. 

“ Shall I bear you home ?” inquired Evertson. 

The stranger looked her thanks; and lifting her 
in his arms as tenderly as if she were a babe, he pro¬ 
ceeded with his almost lifeless burthen in the direc¬ 
tion pointed out. 

Thus met, for the first time, the discarded Agatha 
and the innocent usurper of her rights. 

The fancy of Walter Evertson seized at once 
upon a scene so interesting as the one he had just 
witnessed. No sooner did he part with Louisa at 
the door of the saloon, than, hastening to his studio, 
he began sketching the outlines of his truthful con¬ 
ceptions. Rapidly did he hasten on bis own misery 
—blissfully unconscious the while of the sad termi¬ 
nation of his labors. Never had he wrought so well 
and so rapidly—not a stroke but told. There was 
the beautiful meadow, with its brave old trees, and 
the river gleaming through their branches; the fine 
stag, his antlered front bent toward the two females; 
the graceful form of Louisa standing beneath the 
old oak, shielding the terrified stranger, one arm 
thrown around her, the other slightly raised as if 
motioning the animal away. Love surely guided 
his hand; for, ■without a sitting, the artist had trans¬ 
ferred from his heart to the canvas the gentle features 
of Louisa with an accuracy undisputable. Strikingly, 
too, had he delineated the form and face of the de¬ 
formed—her long, waving tresses—her pale coun¬ 
tenance—her large eyes fixed in terror upon the 
stag, and her small, mis-shapen figure. Something, 
too, had he caught, even in that short interview, of 
the features of Agatha. He could not, however; 
proceed in his task until it had received the appro¬ 
bation of the master and mistress of the mansion. 
He had purposely requested Louisa to be silent re- 
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specting the morning’s adventure, that he might, by 
surprise, obtain the mastery over the whims of Mrs. 
Oafcly, so hard to be gratified. They were now re¬ 
spectfully invited to the picture-room, together with 
Louisa, to pass judgment upon his (to him) beautiful 
sketch. 

. To depict the scene Swhich followed the with¬ 
drawal of the curtain he had placed before it would 
be impossible' Mrs. Oakly gave one look, and with 
a dreadful shriek, exclaiming, K My child!'" fell 
senseless to the floor. Mr. Oakly, foaming with 
rage, his face livid and distorted, rushed upon the 
astonished artist, and in a voice choked with pas¬ 
sion, cried, 

“ Out of my house, villain 1 Ha! do you beard me 
thus! "Who are you, that have thus stolen my secret, 
and dare to show me that picture-—dare to place 
that hateful image before me ? Out of my house, I 
say, ere I am tempted to commit a worse crime!” 

Astonished, bewildered, confounded, Evertsonfor 
a moment could not speak, nor would the enraged 
man hear him when he did. In vain Louisa, while 
striving to restore animation to her mother, inter¬ 
ceded, explained, expostulated—alas! her tears and 
agitation only betraying to her father a new source 
of anger. Seizing her by the arm, and bidding her 
seek her chamber, he thrust her from the room, and 
then turning once more to the artist, as he raised 
the still inanimate form of his wife, 

“ I give you half an hour to make your arrange¬ 
ments for leaving my roof—beware how you ex¬ 
ceed that time; when you are ready, you will find 
the sum due you in this cursed room—begone, sir!” 

"Without any attempt to see poor Louisa again, 
and trusting he might be able to communicate with 
her in a few days, "Walter Evertson left the villa. 

When Mr. Oakly next entered the painting-room 
the money of the artist was still there—but the fatal 
picture had disappeared. 

A few years after his marriage, Mr.' Sullivan took 
his family to Europe, where they remained until 
within a few months previous to the singular meeting 
of Louis^ and Agatha. 

In a beautiful cottage on the borders of Loch 
Katrine, their lives had been one uninterrupted 
scene of happiness—always excepting the yearning 
of a mother’s heart for her lost child. The educa¬ 
tion ofRutb and Agatha had formed their chief care, 
and was such as a kind-hearted, intelligent man like 
Mr. Sullivan was proud to give them, sparing neither 
money nor precept, and aided, too, by the superior 
judgment and example of their excellent mother. 
Ruth had grown up lovely and amiable, and at the 
time the family returned to America, was affianced 
to a fine young Scotchman. Poor Agatha had be¬ 
come even more unsightly in figure, yet retained all 
the simplicity and amiableness of her childhood. 
Whatever may have been her own private feelings 
upon her unfortunate deformity, it was rare, indeed, 
that she ever made allusion to it When she did, 


it was with meekness and resignation to her Maker’s 
will; for early in life had Agatha given herself to 
Him whose love is more precious than all earthly 
advantages. She seldom mixed with society, yet 
when she did, even strangers, after a slight acquaint¬ 
ance, thought no more of her unshapeliness. The 
sweet expression of her countenance interested, 
her intelligence charmed them. 

When Mrs. Sullivan took possession of her new 
residence on the Susquehanna, little did she dream 
how short the distance which separated her from 
her youngest born; and when Agatha related the 
fright she had received during her morning ramble, 
and spoke with such enthusiasm of the beautiful girl 
who had so nobly come to her assistance, how little 
did she think whose arms had encircled the trembling 
Agatha, whose voice it was had tried to soothe her 
fears. 

Mr. Sullivan avowed his determination of calling 
immediately upon their neighbors to express his 
thanks to the f^r maid, and the gallant young gentle¬ 
man who had so opportunely come to the assistance 
of dear Agatha, his and favorite. He did so the 
next day, but he W£s too late—the house was 
deserted. * *" * 

Agatha evinced much regret at the circumstance. 

“ How sorry lam!” said she; “ O, I do hope we 
may hereafter meet again; the countenance of that 
charming girl haunts me like a dream—so lovely, 
and somehow so familiar to me—a stranger, and yet 
not a stranger. Sometimes, ma’ma, when you look 
at me as you do now, I almost fancy her eyes are on 
me; and then again, only for being a blonde, it ap¬ 
pears to me she greatly resembled dear Ruth.” 

Mrs. Sullivan changed color, and evidently much 
agitated, she inquired of her husband if he knew the 
name of their late neighbor. 

u I do not,” was his reply, “and our servants are 
as ignorant as ourselves. Ah! here comes an 
honest lad with berries to sell—and a fine tempting 
ISad, too. I will ask. him while I purchase the fruit.” 
• As the boy measured out the berries, Mr. Sullivan 
said, 

“Well, my son, can you tell me who lives in the 
fine old stone house just at the bend of the river?” 

“ Oakly, sir —Squire Oakly we call him here.” 

“ Quick, quick, father, ma’ma isfainting ?’ screamed 
Ruth, springing to her side. 

For a moment all was alarm and confusion; but 
at length Mrs. Sullivan slowly opening her eyes de¬ 
sired to be led to her chamber. 

“ I will lie down a few moments—I shall soon be 
better; it is nothing—nothing,” she answered to 
their affectionate solicitude." 

When alone, then did she give way to her joy. 
What'happiness! her dear Louisa—her long lost 
was found. She was good, too, and lovely; her 
kindness to a stranger proved the former, and the 
assertions of the grateful Agatha the latter. She 
might now hope' by some fortunate chance to see 
her—they might now meet. 0, how could she keep 
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down her throbbing heart; how would she be able 
to refrain from clasping her to her bosom, and avow¬ 
ing herself her mother. "When she thought she had 
recovered sufficient composure, she again joined 
the family; but it was almost as soon dissipated by 
the conversation which followed her entrance into 
the sitting room. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Sullivan, “do you know 
these foolish girls are for making out a relationship 
between themselves and our runaway neighbors— 
claiming a cousinship, even if several degrees re¬ 
moved, to the fair heroine of Agatha’s story—-can it 
be so, think you?” . | 

“ This Mr. Oakly may possibly have been some 
connection of their father’s,” faltered Mrs. Sullivan. 
“Had papa no brothers V’ said Agatha. 

“Yes, one;, but some unhappy family disagreement, 
however, prevented any intercourse. They were 
as strangers to each other.” 

“What if this Mr. Oakly should prove our unde. 
Had he any family, ma’ma?” asked Ruth. 

“ I beh'eve- 7 -one—one daughter,” was the almost 
inaudible reply. 

; “ Do not say any more,” whispered Agatha to 
her sister, “ do n’t you see how it distresses ma’ma?” 

Mr. Sullivan had observed the same thing, and 
the subject was dropped. 

In a few days the papers announced among the 
list of passengers sailed for Havre, the name of Mr. 
Alfr ed Oakly, lady and daughter. 

Another fright of years, and behold what changes 
in the fortunes of Mr. Oakly. Adversity had at last 
seized its victim, gorging to the full its revenge for 
those years when its existence had been but as a 
phantom to the wealthy merchant; he now felt its 
iron clutches to be something more tangible than 
shadows. The sea had swallowed his vessels; 
flames had greedily swept over his warehouses; 
blight had devastated his fields; failures of*fini>s he 
considered as good as the bank—nay, even the bank 
itself foiled; and in the short space of one year, Mr. 
Oakly found himself stripped of all save a mere 
pittance, which, with the most scrupulous economy, 
could hardly support his family. The teachings of 
adversity upon the cold, selfish heart, are sometimes 
blessed with happy fruits. And thus it proved with 
Mr. Oakly. 

True, the change was not instantaneous; he lost 
not his property to-day, to become a Christian, a 
philosopher to-morrow. But as a drop of water 
will in time wear away the hardest rock, so, little 
by little, were the flinty feelings of his heart softened 
and purified. The wicked and selfish deeds of his 
past life arose up before him, each with its own 
accusing tongue. That fortune, for which he had 
risked his soul, had crumbled away, but these stood 
out plain and distinct, only to be effaced through the 
mercies of One whose most sacred obligations he 
had violated. 

Mrs. Oakly met this reverse of fortune humbly 


and uncomplainingly. Happily, she was ignorant 
of the sin of her husband, in having, like a second 
Cain, destroyed his brother. Yet she felt that for 
another crime —the disowning of his own offspring— 
the punishment was just. Her own conscience, too, 
reproached her for the unjust feelings in which she 
had indulged toward the innocent Louisa; and now, 
almost for the first time in her life, she treated her 
as a daughter. 

Rind, gentle, affectionate Louisa! only that she 
saw her parents deprived of many comforts which 
would have soothed their declining years, she would 
have rejoiced in a change of fortune which had 
brought with it their love. In her heart there was 
a secret sorrow which she might breathe to none— 
it was her love for Walter Evertson. Never, since 
that fatal day, had she seen or heard again from him; 
but that he was faithful, and would be faithful unto 
death, her trusting heart assured her. When ease 
and affluence surrounded her, this sudden separa¬ 
tion from her lover, and under such afflicting and 
inexplicable circumstances, had seemed to paralyze 
her energies. Books, music, travel, all failed to 
excite more than mere mechanical attention; but 
now, in tbe sorrows of her parents, she lost the 
selfishness of her own, and strove in every way to 
comfort them. 

What now had become of the once proud mer¬ 
chant. His name was no longer heard on ’change, 
unless coupled with a creditor’s anathema; and 
summer friends, like the snn on a rainy day, were 
behind the cloud. 

It was a cold, cheerless day in December; one of 
those days when one hugs close to the fire-side, and 
when even a glance at the dull, sombrous out-ofdoor 
atmosphere makes, or ought to make, one thankful 
for the blessings of a pleasant fire, to say nothing of 
the society of a friend, or the solace of a book. 
With all these comforts combined, the family of Mr. 
Sullivan had assembled in the breakfast parlor. 
There was the grate, heaped to the topmost bar of 
the polished steel, with glowing anthracite; the soft 
carpet of warm and gorgeous hues; luxuriant plants 
of foreign climes, half hiding the cages of various 
little songsters, whose merry notes breathed of 
spring-time and shady groves; and the face of grim 
winter shut out by rich, silken folds of crimson 
drapery. 

The pleasant morning meal was already passed, 
and the breakfast things removed, with the excep¬ 
tion of the beautiful coffee-set of Sevre’s china, 
which Mrs. Sullivan was so old-fashioned as to take 
charge of herself; in preference to trusting it with 
servants. Seated at the head of the table, a snowy 
napkin in her hand, she was now engaged in this 
domestic office. M/. Sullivan and Mr. Danvers 
(the husband of Ruth)’had just gone into the study, 
to talk over some business affairs. Ruth had taken 
the morning paper, and upon a low ottoman by the 
side of her mother, was reading the news of the 
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day—no#'-to herself, or, as she found a paragraph 
of peculiar interest, aloud for the general entertain¬ 
ment. Agatha was reclining upon the sofa, and 
nestling by her side was a beautiful boy of two 
years old, playing bo-peep through the long, sunny 
curls of “ Aunt Gatty,” his merry little shouts, and 
infantile prattle, quite overpowering ma’ma’s news. 

“ "Why what can this mean ?” suddenly exclaimed 
Ruth; “ do hear this, ma’ma. c If the former widow 
of Mr. John Oakly (the name of her present husband 
unknown) be still living, or the children of said John 

Oakly, they are requested to call at No. 18- 

street, and inquire for A. 0., or to forward a note to 
the same address, stating where they maybe found.’ 
"What can it mean, ma’ma.” 

Without answering, Mrs. Sullivan rose from her 
chair; she trembled in every limb, and her counte¬ 
nance was deadly pale. 

“Ruth, dearest,” said she, “ring the bell, and 
order the carriage immediately to the door,” 

“ Ma’ma, you surely will not go out alone,” said 
Ruth. 

“Yes, alone! do not disturb your father,” an¬ 
swered Mrs. Sullivan; “alone must I meet this 
triaL My dear girls,” she continued, “ ask me no 
questions. God knows what I am about to learn, 
whether tidings of joy or sorrow; but I trust all 
may be explained when I return.” 

In a few moments the carriage was at the door, 
and tenderly embracing Ruth and Agatha, she de¬ 
parted upon her anxious errand. 

After passing through so many streets that it 
seemed they must have nearly cleared the city, the 
carriage turned into a narrow street, or rather lane, 
and stopped at No. 18, a small two story wooden 
building. Mrs. Sullivan alighted and rang the belL 
The door was opened by a little servant-girl, to 
whom she handed a card, oh which she had written 
with a trembling hand, “A person wishes to speak 
with A. 0.” 

In a few moments the girl returned and ushered 
her up stairs into a small parlor. Her fortitude 
now nearly forsook her, and it was with difficulty 
she could support herself to a chair. As soon as 
she could command herself she looked around to 
see if she could detect aught which might speak to 
her of her child. Upon the table on which she 
leaned were books. She took up one, and turned 
to the title-page; in a pretty Italian hand was traced 
“ Louisa Oakly.” Several beautiful drawings also at¬ 
tracted her eye—they, too. bore the name of “ Louisa 
Oakly." But before she had time to indulge in the 
blissful hopes this caused her, the door opened, and 
Mr. Oakly, with an agitation nearly equal to her 
own, entered the room. 

Many years had flown since they met, and time 
on both had laid his withering hand; but while Mrs. 
Sullivan presented all the beautiful traits of a 
peaceful, happy decline into the vale of years, the 
countenance of Mr. Oakly was furrowed and haggard 
with remorse, and all those evil paasions which had 


formerly ruled his reason. Quickly advancing, he 
extended his hand, and attempted to speak, but 
emotion checked all utterance, while the big tears 
slowly rolled down his.cheek. 

“0, speak—speak! tell me—Louisa!” cried Mrs. 
Sullivan, alarmed at his agitation. 

“ Compose yourself” replied Mr. Oakly, “ Louisa 
is well. I have sought this interview, that I may 
make all the reparation now left me for my injustice 
and cruelty. You see before you, madam, a mise¬ 
rable man, haunted by remorse, and vain regrets 
for past misdeeds. From my once proud and lofty 
standing,” he continued, glancing around the apart¬ 
ment, “ I am reduced to this. Yet think not I repine 
for the loss of riches. No! were millions now at my 
command, I would barter all for a clear, uuaccusing 
conscience. "Wealth, based on fraud, on unchari¬ 
tableness, must sooner or later come to ruin. I once 
despised poverty, and cherished a haughty spirit 
toward those I arrogantly deemed my inferiors. 
Have I not my reward!” 

“ But my child—tell me of my child!” interrupted 
Mrs. Sullivan, scarce heeding his remarks, “ whe^ 
is she ? May I not see her ?” * 

“Bear with me a little while longer,” said.-Mr.' 
Oakly, “ in half an hour she shall be yours forever!” 

“ My God, I thank thee!” exclaimed Mrs. Sullivan, 
bursting into tears of joy. > 

“ Yes, I yield her to your arms,” continued Mr. 
Oakly, “ the loveliest daughter that ever blessed a 
mother, and relieve you forever from the charge of 
an unfortunate, to whom my conduct has been both 
brutal and unnatural. Listen to me, madam, for a 
few moments.” 

He then as briefly as possible made confession of 
the base part he had acted toward his brother, and 
the means employed to ruin him with his father; 
the selfish motives which led to the exchange of 
the children; related the incident of the picture, and 
consequent removal from Oak Villa—for well did 
he divine who the deformed was. He then spoke 
. of Louisa; of her uniform loveliness of character, 
and the gentleness with which she had borne, as he 
acknowledged, his oft repeated unkindness. 

“She knows all,” said he in conclusion, “and 
waits even now to receive a- mother’s embrace. I 
will send her to you, and may her tears and caresses 
plead my forgiveness!” so saying, Mr. Oakly quickly 
withdrew. 

A moment—an age to Mrs. Sullivan—the door 
gently unclosed and mother and child were folded 
in each others arms! 

There are feelings which, no language can con- 
| vey—and which to attempt to paint would seem 
almost a sacrilege! 

Iu a short time Mr. Oakly re-entered, accompanied 
by his wife. The meeting between the mothers 
was painful—for each felt there was still another 
trial for them! Mrs. Oakly now really loved Louisa, 
and that Mrs. Sullivan was most fondly attached to 
poor Agatha the reader already knows. 
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“ O she has been a solace and a comfort to me!” 
said she to Mrs. Oakly. “A more noble-minded 
—a more unselfish, pure being never lived than, our 
dear Agatha! believe me, to part from her will cause 
a pang nearly as great as when I first gave my 
darling Louisa to your arms!” 

Another hour was spent in free communion, and 
then tenderly embracing her new found daughter, 
the happy mother returned home—the events of the 
morning seeming almost too blissful to be real! 

It was sometime ere she could command herself 
sufficiently to the task before her. At length sum¬ 
moning all her resolution she made known to her 
astonished husband and Ruth the strange secret she 
had so long buried in her breast 

Mr. Sullivan undertook to break the intelligence 
to Agatha. 

Poor Agatha was very much overcome, and for 
several hours her distress was such as made them 
almost tremble for her reason. Although the cir- 
. cumstances were related in the most guarded and 
delicate manner, nor even a hint given as to the 
motives of an act so unnatural as her father had 
ssfeeir guilty of toward her—her sensitive mind too 
^plfdivined the cause. 

“Yet how can I blame them,” said she, glancing 
in a mirror as she spoke, “who could love such a 
bemg! Ah forgive me,” she cried, throwing her 
q^is' around the neck of Mrs. Sullivan, who now 
'•joined them —“ forgive me— you—you received me 
—my best, my dearest, my only mother —you took 
the little outcast to your arms —you could love even 
the mis-shapen child whom others loathed I” 

Mrs. Sullivan strove by the most gentle caresses 
to sooth her agitation, and at length succeeded so 
far that Agatha b'stened calmly to all she had to say, 
and expressed her desire to be guided by her in 
every thing relating to this (to her) painful disclosure. 

Almost in a fainting state was Agatha given to 
her mother’s arms, and at sight of her father she 
shuddered and buried her face in her hands. 


“Agatha,” said Mrs.Oakly, “will yo^not love 
me —love your mother, Agatha ?’ 

Agatha hesitated, and her beautiful eyes streamed 
with tears— 

“Mother! lean give that name to but one !— 
here—here is my mother!” turning and throwing her 
arms around the neck of Mrs. Sullivan. 

Not so was it with Louisa. Like a dove long 
panting for its rest, she had at last reached that 
haven of love—a mother’s heart! 

Indeed so much distress did the thought of being 
separated from her more than mother cause poor 
Agatha, that, fearful for her health, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sullivan prevailed upon her parents to take up 
their residence with them for a few months, to 
which request they finally acceded. 

Soon after her first interview "with Mr. Oakly, 
Mrs. Sullivan presented him with a deed of the dot- ^ 
tage, which so many years before he had givegi her, 
little dreaming that any reverse of fortune would 
ever make him grateful for so humble a shelter! 

“The rent,” said she, “has been regularly paid 
into the hands of a faithful person, who also holds 
in trust the remittances which you from time to 
time forwarded me. I placed them there for the 
benefit of Agatha, should she survive me. It came 
from you originally—it is again your own—then 
hesitate not to receive it from my hands.” 

“ Excellent, noble woman!” exclaimed Mr. Oakly, 
overwhelmed with emotion, “how little have I 
merited this kindness!” 

Indeed, together with principal and interest, what 
at first was but a trifling sum, had in the course of 
eighteen or twenty years amounted to quite a little 
fortune. It was now settled that as soon as the 
Spring opened Mr. and Mrs. Oakly were to take 
possession of the little cottage, and rather than be 
separated from their dear Agatha, the Sullivans 
' were soon to follow and take lodgings for the sum¬ 
mer months. 


0 the pang that went to the soul of her wretched “ But, my dear madam,” says the reader, “ you 
father as he witnessed this! have entirely forgotten to tell us what became of 

“Agatha, my child, will you not then look upon the unfortunate artist, the lover of Louisa, whom 
me! will you not say you forgive me V you appear to think happy enough in her present 

She extended her hand wet with tears: situation without a lover.” 

“ Father, I have nothing to pardon. I am net now “ 0 no, dear reader—but this is not a love-story, 
less hideous in form than when to look upon me you know—if it were I would tell you the particu- 
caused you shame and sorrow. In giving me to lars of a most interesting love scene between 
my dearest aunt you gave me every blessing, every Walter Evertson and his adored Louisa. Suffice it 
happiness, this world has for me—but do not, O do to say, they were married, and that the picture 
not now tear me from ?” which caused their unhappy separation occupies a 

“OGod! I am rightly punished!” exclaimed Mr. conspicuous place in their beautiful Villa, a few 
Oakly—“ my own child in turn disowns me!” miles from the city of P-. 
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A DRAMATIC INCIDENT IN HIGH LIFE 

BT THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 

< I expect we shall have a visitor here lo-morrow, my Love,' observed Sir 
Frederick Heberto his daughter, as they sat at breakfast one morning, ‘ She 
is the child of an old and valued friend, who by his death has left a family 
in the greatest distress; and I wish yon, dear Isabel, as she is in future to 
be vonr companion, to regard and treat her with the kindness of a sister.’ 

• un, i snail oe so aeugmeti, near luuier, exclaimed Isabel, in a tone Ol 
happy surprise, • can you doubt it J To know that you wish it is a suffi¬ 
cient inducement lor me, to say nothing of my own feelings towards one 
who you say is so frieudless and unfortunate. And my new sister,’ she ad¬ 
ded, with a charming naivete, free from the smaljest tinge of jealousy, 

| will share witii me your paternal esteem and affection.’ 

< May you ever entertaiu the same noble sentiments, my dear girl,’ said 
Sir Frederick, as he rose to quit the room, leaving Isabel rather provoking- 
ly a prey to conjecture, beset with all a woman’s cariosity from which our 
lair heroine was certainly not exempt, spite of her many engaging qualities. 

1 How tantalising!’ she mentally ejaculated, ‘I wonder whether we 
shall like each other; if she will love me as l could wish; what her real 
disposition; what her manners, appearance, and a thousand things papa 
hasn’t told me.’ 

Happy youth and childhood, that feel the suspense, the doubt, the eager 
hope and impatience ot delay no more painfully than this! And happy 
Uabel if she had never had cause to look back with sorrow and regret upon 
moments so full of innocent excitement, free from all the anxieties and 
throbbings of a troubled heart. 

That morrow came (hours that seemed days)—came and brought with it 
the tondly expected visitor. They met; and Isabel beheld in the lovely 
Edith Thornton all that she had long dreamed ol in a friend and a confident 
of her youthful thoughts and pursuits. 

Without the more brilliant charms and perfect graces of Isabel, Edith 
was indeed beautiful, feminine, and accomplished. Her early embued and 
already matured religious principles bad imparled both grace and strength 
to her natural good qualities, and endued her with that truly Christian spi¬ 
rit of truthfulness and sincerity which conferred a distinctive tone upon 
her least words, and an air of beautiful simplicity and dignity upon Iter 
slightest actions. In addition to her more sterling qualities, she possessed a 
winning gentleness, and patience, with an evenness and cheerfulness of 
temper—some of the most beautiful characteristics ol woman—and in 
which our heroine, dazzlingly, surpassingly beautiful, warm hearted and 
highly accomplished as she was, was in these respects by no means equal 
to her. She was just the companion, then, best suited to a high born lady, 
whose mannaa had yat in part to be formed, whose vivacity and affection¬ 
ateness of heart might betray her into error or imprudence, and whose no¬ 
ble mind and feelings led her—a direct opposition to modern example—to 
regard that companion as a friend and a sister. 

Sir Frederick Heber was the eldest son of a wealthy baronet. He had 
received a private education, by no means an advantage for one intended 
lor public life, or to figure in the world, and till the death of bis father he 
! had been brought up in comparative retirement. Consequently, he bad 
imbibed mnch of that shyness, gravity, and cold reserve ot manner which 
mark a proud character—almost invariably that of the high-born English¬ 
man. and which is still more the result of such an education. 

Though the characteristic hauteur of Sir Frederick is iu some respects 
a valuable quality, often combined with self-respect and love ot approba¬ 
tion, it sits uneasily on one who has to mingle with the votaries of fashion¬ 
able society, who, with the aid of a public school and college life, for the 
j most part soon contrive to get rid of it. It was not so with Sir Frederick 
Heber. _ ’ 

No wonder, then, that the sweet artlessness of disposition of the beautiful 
i Alice Nugent, combined with that elegance and delightful ease of manner 
j which at once removes all constraint, and dissipates the reserve which of- 
I ten veils the intellectual light of a kindred soul, and obscures its noblest 
sentiments, should have at once captivated a heart as susceptible of every 
softer emotion, yet proud and reserved as that of Sir Frederick Heber. 
They were uaited, and his grief at his wife’s death within a few years oi 
tbeir union was excessive; bat it was of that deep, silent, and enduring 
kind which forbade sympathy even from his nearest and best friends. 

Up to the present time, then, Isabel, his only child, had been almost his 
sole companion. Not so early introduced into society as is usual, her bril¬ 
liant and matured charms seemed to take all eyes by surprise. Tfie first im¬ 
pression made on entering fashionable soriety, like the first appearance in a 
drawing-room, is everything. Her surpassing beauty, fine taletits, and 
modest yet finished grace, with the circumstance of her being a rich heir¬ 
ess, combined to render her ‘the cynosure of all eyes,’ and the eagerly 
sougbt-for prize among all the most discerning of the young elite of the 
fashionable world. 

Still retaining all the native playfulness and ingenuousness oi her charac¬ 
ter, there was a freshness of charm in Isabel’s whole manner and appear¬ 
ance that could not fail to captivate. But what motherless girl ot eighteen 
could long resist the world’s seductive influence in so many forms of flat¬ 
tery and temptation, without losiug something of that natural seiisiliveness 
ana delicacy, and incurring those risks which youth and beauty ever ran 
of becoming vain, artiul, or imperious, fuults which steal almost uncon¬ 
sciously on their unsuspecting victims 1 

Pure and transparent to its inmost recesses as it was, the mind ol Isabel, 
nevertheless, becume gradually tainted with somewhat dangerous and un¬ 
happy influences. The strong, good sense, right feeling, the natural ele¬ 
vation and nobleness which it so early and richly promised, were in. some 
degree warped and perverted by file admirulion and assiduous homage 
which all hearts Beemed to vie in paying to her. Naturally kind-hearted 
and generous, she soon perceived that all warmth of manner and any ap¬ 
proach to enthusiasm in language or disposition, any high disinterestedness 
of conduct, were made the subject of taunt or ridicule, and she insensibly 
began to despise all whom she considered decidedly inferior to herself in 
talent and accomplishments; she in fact less highly appreciated and gave 
credit to the finer and nobler impulses oi the heart. With all the way¬ 
wardness of youthful pride and iostered vanity, she felt more eager to extort 
the admiration or the flatteries of those who were or affected to be cold and 
indifferent to her surpassing charms and graces. She received the homages 
of those who evinced the greatest desire to please and flatter her self-love 
with the carelessness of a sovereign to whom they arc due, as one long 
accustomed to sway the sceptre of fashion. 

Among these reul or affected adamantine hearts, by no means of rare oc¬ 
currence in fashionable life, was ayonng man of good family, superior man¬ 
ners, and very pleasing character. Really warm-hearted, under a shy and 
cold exlorior, well stored with varied information, full of enthusiasm in all 
his pursuits, and passionately fond of literary society, he threw into shade 
the more common-place minds which set off bis shining, but not very solid 
qualities, to still greater advantage. His address was extremely preposses- 
sin*’, and in bis vjice and expression there was a seductive eloquence, an 
ardour of manner, known to give to those who attain merely to mediocrity, 
a pre-eminence above others, who with greater depth and more sterling 
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wo r th are tumble to display theft--acquisitions, or to prodace half the same 
effect in society. 

Thus irresistibly engaging, the Honourable Arthur Howard wanted only 
more fixed principles ana greater equanimity and steadiness to render him¬ 
self, and those around him, permanently happy. He bad that one fault, and 
it proved a serious one. Weakness of character and infirmity of purpose, 
the baneful effects of which can never belully estimated till our own 
misery, and too often that ot others, exhibit it in all its distressing re¬ 
sults, formed the one dark spot sufficient to overshadow and render useless 
a thousandbrilliantqualilies. _ This whs just the sort of characterto interest, 
to dazzle, and to mislead a mind like Isabel's. Continually breathing the 
contaminated atmosphere of the world's gaiety and dissipation; bewildered 
and balflost in the maze of successive rounds of excitement, poor Isabel 
thought only of the present, and happy in the society of the young and elo¬ 
quent Arthur, whom she met at almost every party, and who hod become a 
frequent visitor at her father’s, where he was esteemed perhaps too highly, 
she dreamed not of the woonds she might either receive or inflict, 1 tram 
eyes that spake to eyes again,' armed, too, with all the finest and most 
polished shafts of the unerring archer. As if 1 nursing his wrath to keep it 
warm' for future mischief, the cruel archer led them only through bright 
flowery paths, and dazzling scenes of ideal beauty, opening to their enrap¬ 
tured view alluring vistas, full of undefined, but exquisitely charming, land¬ 
scapes that, lilce the mirrored iorm9 oi the mirage, invited them on and on. 
And thus time passed unheeded away. Isabel Loo enchanted, yet too proud 
to own, even to herself, the daily increasing interest she felt for one whom 
she at first imagined so indifferent to her charms, nay, so cold in bis de¬ 
meanour towards her. at least, knew not her danger, nor tlio depth of that 
growing passion for the handsome and accomplished Howard. Its revela¬ 
tion was a trying and a terrible one, from which she vainly sought to shrink, 
and recover her former lighter-heartedand happier self. An impassioned 
declaration ofbis attachment, as surprising to her as it seemed inconsistent 
with his former coolness and reserve, awoke her at leugth to a full sense of 
the passion she had long unconsciously cherished. 

A few months passed in the delightful intercourse of mutual affection ; 
but, alas ! Isabel soon perceived the difference between the portrait drawn 
by lavish fancy in the first inspiration of new-born love, and that excited by 
stem reality. How quick is the eye of affection in detecting one word or 
glance of coldness from the object so depicted by the imagination on the 
tablets of the heart. How do the fond-fostered hopes and inmost feelings 
recoil upon themselves, withering the blossoms of love and all confiding 
truth in the humiliating reflection that the heart has duped itself, that it was 
buta day-dream based on air. AH that is bright and lovely seems to 
vanish at one unkind word, the least reproach from the lips of one we 
love. 

This it was poor Isabel’s lot to suffer. How inexplicable tile caprices of 
the lover’s mind; how strange, she thought, if the intercourse which had 
begun with apparent coldness and indifference should so end. And after 
months of such delicious interchange of hearts and thoughts, of such Bweet 
confiding hopes! 

Yes ! she could no longer remain blind to the increasing restraint of 
Arthur’s manner, and still worse to that early shown indifference which bad 
first piqued her pride, and was now about to wound her heart—and whichit 
was agony and very madness to endure. 

‘Could he love another?' she asked herself, as she marked the forced 
smile and half averted eye. No! still with the confidence of trusting affec¬ 
tion, she would not allow herself to think he could so soon havo changed, 
till an incident occurred, which, spite of the fondest faith, no mote admitted 
even the consolation of—a doubt. 

It is now lime that we return to our hero; and it is but justice to him to 
say, that the alteration in his conduct towards Isabel was not wholly owing 
to a want of that moral rectitude, that well-founded principle, which can 
alone prevent us from injuring or trifling with the feelings ot others, nor 
yet wholly to the change in his own affections. There are many persons 
who would be surprised and alarmed if they were told that they intended to 
do that which must, however, be the inevitable result of their conduct. ADd 
thus was Arthur unconsciously led by a certain weakness and facility ol 
character to do that which in reality he both despised and detested. One of 
the leading stars in that hemisphere of fashion, was the elegant, accom¬ 
plished, and we regret we cannot add, the amiable Lady G., only daughter 
of the witty and wealthy Earl of G. At (he period of Arthur’s first acquaint¬ 
ance with Lady Catherine he had been merely dazzled by her beauty, and 
what might have been but a passing show of admiration, was converted by 
her power ol fascination, ana all the little arts of vanity, into a sort of spell, 
which all his better feelings could not enable him to break through. The 
more resolutions he made to relinquish her society, and avoid the tempta¬ 
tions she so artfully threw in his way, the more he became entangled iD the 
set, till, like a wearied bird, he at length ceased to struggle, and suffered 
himseli to be quietly encaged. 

Iu the breast of Lady Catherine, incapable of feeling real love, an in¬ 
tense desire for admiration surmounted every other feeling, and made her 
think nothing too great a sacrifice for the gratification of her proud, ambi¬ 
tious spirit. Pleased by the delighted surprise she saw in our hero’s coun¬ 
tenance the moment he beheld her, and perceiving that he was young and 
agreeable, she laughed at the idea of there being any thing improper in at¬ 
tempting to seduce him from his allegiance, bis bounden vows to another 
lady. It rather piqued her vanity, and gave fresh zest to her anticipated 
triumph. Nor did she scruple to let poor Isabel see, that superior in youth¬ 
ful beauty and native graces as she was esteemed, and caressed and follow¬ 
ed as she had been, she was determined to leave no means untried to suc¬ 
ceed in her object. It was this cruel and heartless project that first opened 
Isabel’s eyes. She saw that Lady C. spared no jpains to detach Howard 
from her side by all the arts and blandishments ot which she was so per¬ 
fect a mistress 

'The earl, her father, was anxious' about this time that his high-spirited 
heiress sbonld marry a distant relative to keep the family estates intact; 
but as wilful here, too, Lady C. disdained the proposal and affected to deB- 
pise and dislike the match. Thereby constantly appealing to Arthur for his 
advice and opinion, she flattered his self-love, and by an appearance of per¬ 
fect frankness and confidence threw him off his guard, and made him think 
he could be doing no possible violence to his affection for Isabel, by merely 
taking that interest iu Lady Catherine due to the confidence she reposed in 
him. 

Besides, pity for her sorrows, sympathy with each other's case, and ad¬ 
miration of the eloquence of beauty in distress, acted upon Arthur’s sus¬ 
ceptibility and weakness, till he became completely under the influence of 
an artful, unprincipled woman, whom in reality he never did, and never 
could love. 

‘ I shall see you at the masked ball to morrow evening, Mr. Howard,’ said 
her ladyship to Arthur as he handed her to her carriage one morning. 1 I 
wish to see you very, very particularly, bo you must not disappoint me 1’ 
Our hero accordingly bowed his assent; his provious determination had 
been either to accompany Isabel, or not to appear at all if she declined go¬ 
ing ; but all his good resolutions were at unco dispelled by the summons be 
had received, ana the imperial ease of Lady Catherine’s manner of altering 
it. She spoke her sovereign will and he obeyed. Such is the spell of strong 
minds over weak. - 

Amid all the brilliant company assembled in the magnificent saloon of 
Lady Hylhe; and all the variety of picturesque costume presenting a scene 
of infinite amusement and interest to the observers and to the observed, no 
one object attracted more universal attention than the beautiful Isabel He 
ber, as she was seen entering the room on her father’s arm. She appeared 
dreBsed in the simple yet elegant costume of a Greek peasant girl, which so 
well became her slight and graceful figure. Murmurs of applause—that 
music sweetest to beauty’s ear—followed her as she glided through the 
dance—how heedless of the charm which had afforded her so much gra 
tification in earlier and happier hours. Hor troubled heart no louger res¬ 
ponded to those exciting note9 of joy. 

If reanimated for the moment, she booh became desirous of avoiding even 
the eyes of admiring groups. YVandering through the rooms to escape their 
observation, and the noise and festivity of the dancers, so little in unison 
with her feelings, she entered a verandah. The conservatory opened into 
the lawn and shrubberies beyond, where the delicious fragrance of the 
plants, and the stillness of the evening imparted their soothing influence; 
lor alas! she no longer felt that buoyancy and lightness of heart so lately the 
characteristic of the bright and beanteouB Isabel. As she advanced, she 
> observed a lady dressed in a Turkish costume, which displayed to the best 
‘advantage her finely proportioned figure. The fair masqnde appeared deep¬ 
ly engaged in conversation with one whom she would hardly have recog¬ 
nized through his disguise, but whoBe voice Bhe could not mistake. He 
spoke iu a low and earnest tone, which her over-excited feelings construed 
into words of passionate affection, which she bad beard so often addressed 
to herself from the same lips. Her worst suspicions then were just; and 
she no longer doubted the extent of her unhappiness—with doubt and sus¬ 
pense, hope too was fled. 

These were the thoughts that flashed quick as light across her dis'racted 
soul, and at once overwhelmed with the conflict of agonising feelings, she 
■would have sunk to the ground, had not Howard, for it was indeed he, rush¬ 
ed forward and caught her in his arms. Whnt were his sensations on un¬ 
loosening _the domino to give her air, to behold the injured Isabel herself. 


As Arthur gazed upon the pale and lovely features of her he had so fond¬ 
ly, and still in reality, loved, how bitterly did regret for his past conduct. 
Ins want of resolution, and sadden oetermination to break the fatal spell 
which still hound him, alternately rush through bis mind. How did be 
tow long to reveal to Isabel the real warmth of his passion—once freed 
rom that hated yet fascinating influence—to tell her all he had felt and suf- 
bred, and that he was not utterly so unworthy of ber affection as he must 
ippear to be. 

Isabel soun recovered her consciousness, and still shuddering at the recol¬ 
ection of what had passed, she involuntarily disengaged herself from her 
over's support. Her wounded pride and native delicacy imparted momen- 
ary strength; and she at ouco checked the feeling which would have im¬ 
pelled her to answer with her usual gentleness and frankness to his anxious 
inquiries. For when she recollected how coldly and cruelly he had for 
tome time conducted himself towards her, she could scarcely repross her 
smotions of indignation and contempt. These, however, were conveyed to 
Arthur's too conscious bosom in a tone of cold politeness, the icy dullness 
if which cut him more than the most passionate complaints could have 
lone He stood as pale and trembling as herself, and scarcely stammered 
jut if he might be permitted to call upon her ou tue morrow T 
1 Consult your own pleasure, and then I am sure you will not ask,’ was 
the poor girl’s heart-rending reply. 

Ah ! how truly prophetic is the heart! Sir Frederick at that moment 
appeared; and tuankiug Arthur for the care lie had taken of his daughter, 
ind alarmed at her illness, ne hastily bore her to their carriage. 

The fete was over; die voice of the music and tho dance was hushed.— 
To many an innocent and delighted bosom had that night been confided tho 
iong-troasured secret of doubting lovo; many a fond heart had received the 
reward of his constancy and truth, in the smiles of the beloved one. 

But of all those who experienced the sad reverse, none folt more acutely 
:haa the unhappy Isabel, the misery of misplaced affection, of a too confid- 
ng nature, and reliance upon that most fragile of all reeds—man’s truth 
ind worth. 

1 How wretched should Inot have been without you, my dearest Edith >’ 
>he exclaimed to her friend, when she retired for the night, on the evening 
if the masquerade. ‘ Without your advice and support, I feel that my 
grief would quite overwhelm me ; 1 had been miserable indeed; but you 
ire near to comfort and advice me. Alas ! I hardly know how to speak of 
it,'she added, sighing, 1 1 wish i could forget it all; and think only ot you 
ind my dearest father, who are still left mo. Obi my dearest, if you oniy 
tnew the heart-cutting, the crushing sensation, besides all its humiliation, of 
bearing the mao you love speak in those tones that have charmed yonr in- 
nost bosom, to another who glories iu her conquest, in her heartless 
triumph over, and perhaps scorn of, ber whom he has forsaken, you would 
lever dare to love. But may you never know, Edith, what anguish it is to 
feel that you must no longer love one whom you can never forget. To 
mow, that however weak, however unworthy of your esteem, he is in pus- 
lessiou of your love, aud that you cannot—cannot learn to hate and des- 
)iae him.’ 

‘ Nay, my sweetest Isabel,’replied tbe gentle Edith, 1 do not speak thus; 
—do not despond too soon, or foster any thoughts of passion or revenge ; 
ais own heart will punish him sufficiently, believe me.' Now do not weep 
thus; for ail may yet be well!’ added Edith, while her own tears gave but 
i poor omen of the fulfilment of her words. ‘ Then call to mind, Isabel,’ 
die continued in a tone of forced calmness and cheerfulnoss, ‘ how olten 
what appear inconstancy and nnworthiness iu the beloved object are not 
really such, or so bad as they appear; how many extenuating circumstances 
may exist, and even a desire in the offender to redeem his errors, to recover 
his own opinion, and to confess his fuult at the feet of the injured object, 
did not pride and tbe heartless suggestions of others bent upon mischief- 
naking prevent the good intention taking effect. Let ub hope it may be so 
with Howard. I do believe ho yet loves you, if he could only break the ; 
irammels with which he is unconsciously bound. Heaven bring her to a 
sense of her errors ere she be lost or meet with some dreadful punishment; 
for if she were reclairaable all indeed might yet be well 1 am sure she 
fees not love Arthur. She cannot—for she must secretly despise him. 
Site must have some proud, grand, and high-titled personage, believe me, 
to match her towering views.’ 

* Oh do you really think so V exclaimed Isabel. ‘ How happy you make 
ne! dearest Edith; if I only thought she did not love him, I think I 
should not so much care.’ 

‘Yes, you would, Isabel, if you know that Arthur liked her, though you 
;ould not regret the disappointment he would suffer in being rejected by 
iter.’ 

‘ No, indeed ! but just the contrary—I should rejoice, it would do him 
good to be so punished, to say nothing of me.’ 

* Ah, my dear Isabel,’ said Edith, in a mournful tone, ‘ I am more afraid 
nf you and Arthur yourselves, than of any Lady Catherine, alter all. 1 am 
afraid you will not make the proper allowances for poor human nature on 
either side ; that you will misunderstand and misinterpret each other’s mo¬ 
tives, For instance, he may have been obliged to attend the mysterious 
summons for some cause we know not of; he may have wished to escort 
you and to spend the evening with you ; and I am sure life agitation when 
ae caught you in his arms, and saw how ill you were, looked like anything 
but indifference, my dear. He looked an while as a ghost.’ 

* Oh ! how good you are to say so!' exclaimed Isabel, iu a tone of rap- 
;ure, which quite put Edith’s more serious and moralising ideas to flight, 
ind she coula not refrain from laughing aloud, as she observed, 1 what would 
poor Arthur say if he knew you were so much delighted at his looking like 
a ghost V 

‘ Yet I believe he would be delighted,' she added, ‘ as much as I am to 
see you smile once more—and I will hope that many, many happier days 
may yet be in store for you both.’ 

‘Heaven grant it!’ replied Isubel; ‘but [I do not judge from what 
has passed to-night only. He is certainly altered, and he no longor loves 
me as he did before; but to-morrow he will como, and then all will finally 
he cleared up, or alas! I suppose we shall part for ever.’ 

1 There is oue source at least,’ said Edith, 1 from which to gather com¬ 
fort, aud that cannot fail you. Ask aud you shall receive.” And you know 
that “no good thing” is withheld from the prayer of faith, affliction, and 
genuine sorrow, for our faults coil plead precious promises oi an ever gra¬ 
cious and merciful Father. But 1 will leave you now, dear Isabel, for I 
am sure you must need rest, aud earnestly shall I pray the Almighty Dis¬ 
poser of every event to Bnstain and strengthen yon through this and every 
other trial.’ 

Excitement arid suspense, tbe most [distressing of all feelings to the un¬ 
fortunate, harassed Isabel's mind; and it was in vain that tor some hours 
Bhe sought the precious balm of sleep. At length, wearied out in body and 
mind, sue sank into a feverish and troubled slumher ; from which she awoke 
with that dim consciousness of existing misery which we feel when the 
first recollection of some new affliction flashes across the mind. How often 
would we gladly persuade ourselves that all is a mere dream, till the evi¬ 
dence of our awakened senses assures us of the stern and bitter reality. 
She arose, feeling uurefreshed and unwell; but unwilling to alarm her 
father by keeping her room, she hastened down os the breakfast-bell rang 
The pale cheek and drooping eye of Isabel, however, did not escape the 
tender observation of ber father, and he inquired with fond solicitude after 
her health. 

‘ I think change of air would do you good, my love,’ said Sir Frederick ; 
‘ I waut to see the roses restored to those pretty cheeks which have been 
chased away, I am afraid, by so much gaiety. Wbat say you to a trip to 
Devonshire, Edith? You do not look much better than Isabel: 1 think it 
would do us all good.’ 

Edith, m hopes that the change might really benefit her friend’s health 
aud spirits, and that Howard might probably rejoin them, gladly assented, 
and it was accordingly determined that they should set out on the following 
day. - 

The time appointed for Isabel’s interview with Arthur, and which he had 
written to entreat, was now anxiously looked forward to; but die hour pas¬ 
sed without tho appearance of our hero, whose proceedings in tbe mean¬ 
time it is necessary we should here recount. 

Impatient to throw himself at Isabel’s feet, to confess his errors, and ob¬ 
tain her forgiveness, he set out early to fulfil his engagement, with all that 
eagerness and impetuosity which showed itself in the most trifling as in tbe 
most important affairs or bis life. He had not stopped to calculate that it 
was nearly an hour before the appointed time, ana only found it out wheu 
he was about to knock at the door. Hard trial for a repentant fever’s pa¬ 
tience! to wait so long before he could see her whom he now felt he more 
than ever loved. Yet, strange infatuation! he suddenly recollected that it 
would only be common politeness to inquire after Lady Catherine’s health, 
j especially after having been her escort home the preceding night; and he 
now calculated, when his evil star prevailed, that no should just have time 
enough to go und return. 

So secure, indeed, did Arthur think himself in bis good resolutions, that 
lie never once imagined the possibility of his exceeding the hour, much less 
of breaking them at the commands ot Lady Catbonne, whom he found con¬ 
fidently awaiting his arrival. 

‘ Oh ! I am so glad you nre come,’she exclaimed, playfully ; ‘ I was sadly 
afraid you might have forgotten your promise to your own party ol pleasure 
*o-day. and left poor me to mourn over a faithless aud recreant knight.’ 


‘ My dear Lady Catherine,’ expostulated Arthur, ‘ I really was not a ware 
of any engagement; surely you must mistake,’ 

• Worse and wotse l’ interrupted her ladyship; 1 what, would you doubt • 
lady's word, after trying her patience, too, in the way you buve done? I 
will not take any excuse; ana my father expects you with a little party pur¬ 
posely made for the occasion. Now, will you refuse V 

Thus, by dint of mingled flattery and frowns, artfully playing upon Ar¬ 
thur’s well-known weakness, did she again induce him to violate hts prom¬ 
ise and forego his sense of right. As weakly, too, ho sought to justify hia 
conduct in ms own eyes, by thinking that one day could not make auy ma¬ 
terial difference to Isabel's happiness ; her love would surely pardon so tri¬ 
vial and unpremeditated au offence. 

Tbe weather was propitious; the company agreeable; everything con¬ 
spired to render it a parly of pleasure; aud Arthur returned intoxicated 
with the charms of Lady Catherine, who had that day surpassed herself. 
That which above all made her appear irresistible in his eyes, was the ex- 
tieme partiality which she had, as it involuntarily, exhibited for him in every 
word aud look. 

All the doubts aud perplexities, however, which again began to haras* 
his wayward mind, as to the conduct be ought to pursue, were dispelled by 
a letter which be received from Isabel, just as be hod dressed with the vagoo 
idea of fulfilling his engagement to her of the previous day. Instead of 
iloing so, however, he fell into the old suare, ana actually passed the door 
iu Lady Catherine’s carriage, thus inflicting Upon her whom he had forsaken, 
without the least intention of doing so, the additional pain of seeing him in 
the power of hor artful rival. By her friend Edith’s advice she bad consul¬ 
ted her father, and written, at his desire, the letter ill which she finally re¬ 
nounced him. It showed the depth of her poignant yet subdued grief. 

‘ It is too evident that you no longer love me—that you wish to be freed 
from the vows you made me—and you are free: it is solely lor that purpose 
that I now address you. It fe my unalterable resolution no longer to subject 
iritber yourself or me to a repetition of those painful scenes we have gone 
through. The only request 1 havo to make you is, that you will never more 
attempt, either by fetter or an interview, to shake a resolution made no less 
iu justice to myself than iu compliancy with the will of an ever kind and 
indulgent parent, whose wishes 1 cannot disregard. Farewell, for ever.' 

‘ What tolly!’ thought Arthur, as be concluded the fetter, ‘ to have ima¬ 
gined that a reconciliation with Isabel was possible, when she believes my 
nnworthiness, and renounces my love with so little pain.’ 

He did not think of the bitter tears that each sentence had cost poor Isa¬ 
bel. Yet he felt an uneasy, accusing consciousness, he vainly tried to throw 
off by accusing the victim of his weakness and caprice. 

‘ Such a love,’ he added, with a bitter smile, ‘ can be but cold—so little 
confidence—scarcely worth a regret,’ and his thoughts then reverted to 
Lady C,, 1 1 should only have sacrificed to n false sense of honour, a love 
far more bright and trusting.’ 

By such ingenious sophistry did Arthur try to persuade himself that he 
was the injured party, and Isabel a cold and severe judge, inaccessible to all 
pleas of reason or justice. How painful to reflect that it is by this specie* 
of interested logic we so often seek to justily the most unjust or exception¬ 
able actions. - 

Another interview with Lady C., the eloquent fuscination of her looks 
and smiles, with her affected sensibility, soon achieved the complete con¬ 
quest ol our hero's fickle heart. Tbe same vows of eternal constancy which 
had once been paid to Isabel were now transferred to another, but not 
mother victim. He was accepted, aud received by the earl, her father, as 
the acknowledged suitor of tbe brilliant Lady C. G. 

Gratified with the prospect of high alliance, and secure iu the affections ol 
the lady, the infatnated Arthur believed he was on the point of crowning 
his fondest and most ambitious wishes. His consternation and astonishment, 
then, may be easily conceived, when, ou returning from a visit to an old 
college friend whom he had engaged to accompany them to the altar, Arthur 
read the following paragraph iu on evening journal, celebrated for the accu¬ 
racy of its reports of fashion. 

‘ ELOPEMENT IN HIOH LIFE 

‘ Yesterday, the beautirul and accomplished Lady u, G——— , dauguter 
if tho wealthy EarlG-, whose approaching nuptials with the Honour¬ 

able A. Howard wore announced in our last, elopea from her father’s house 

with the Due de B-, so well known in the fashionable circles of Parisian 

society.’ 

It was, indeed, ‘ an ow'r true tale’ for the poor, weak, deluded Arthur. 
Lady Catherine had fully succeeded in gratifying her pride and ambition, 
ind had no farther use of Mr. Howard, who had iusured her triumph over 
;he superior and favourite beauty whom she had envied and hated. She 
had no scruples in sacrificing him to the brighter attractions—above all, to 
the dneal title of her new lover, which she took care to secure both by a 
private and public marriage. But her ducal career was a short one: she 
became passionately attached to gambling, the evil consequences of which 
inflicted more than retributive justice upon her past offences, as if intended 
(or a warning to the erring and to the guilty in high stations. 

What were the mingled feelings ot indignation, shame, and remorse, 
which wrung the bosom of Howard, we shall not attempt to describe. He 

pursued the fugitives, called the Due de B-to account, was badly 

wounded, and returned the wreck of the former gay aud brilliant Howard 
—a ‘ sadder and a wiser man.’ Still, there was oue green spot iu the lone 
heart’s waste; one ray of hope in the distance. He thought of Isabel; re¬ 
solved to write—to see her—re-resolved—thought it was not yet time, and 
again deferred. 

In a large and elegantly-furnished apartment, lit by the dying rays of a 
glorious summer sunset, sat the lair and gentle Edith, while on the couch 
beside her, lay the faded but still elegant form of Isabel. Her lovely face 
no longer wore the brilliancy of its former beaut} ; but the calm, serene 
expression, and the sweet smile that still animated her features, spoke a 
mind at rest—that she had obtained that ‘ peace which passeth understand¬ 
ing.’ The struggle whs over; and although her Edith’s love had been 
effectually employed iu soothing hor mind, and directing her to the one 
great Sourco of comfort, atill in her wandering, lustrous eye, and her une¬ 
qual spirits it might be seen that, dying as she was, nothing had effaced 
from her memory the object once so entirely loved. 

Edith had laid aside the bouk with which Bhe had sought to amuse her 
friend, and their conversation was recurring «o past timos, wheu they heard * 
light lootstep on tho stairs, and the well-remembered tones of Ar. bur's voice 
fell upon their ears. Scarcely was he aunouaced before he entered the 
room; he started, and stood riveted to the spot, on beholding the pallid fea¬ 
tures and wasted form of Isabel. 

‘ Oh I no—1 never can be forgiven!’ he mentally ejaculated ; ‘ and 1 
never shall forgive myself. 1 see it nil—oh, God!’ 

The violence of his emotions was depicted in bin countenance; the eye of 
Isabel bad met his earnest aud mournfully impassioned gaze. A flush of joy 
suddenly crimsoned her hueless features; she atoBe, and advanced towards 
him ; he knelt at her feot iu a passion of despair, as, with a smile ol heaven¬ 
ly love, she held out hor hand to welcome him. That look of ineffable joy 
and tenderness was for ever engraven in hia innermost soul, as ho caught her 
in his arms, the crimson life-blood flowing fust from her lips. It was the 
last effort of exhausted nature, in which love had proved itself indeed strong¬ 
er than death, for her hand still clasped his, and her eyes’ last light was shed 
□Don hiB own. 
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TRUE ROMANCING. 


In a large, pleasant garden, laid out in the old fash¬ 
ioned style, two young friends were walking to¬ 
gether one summer evening. Sometimes they would 
sit down on a grassy slope, looking at. the bright 
clouds in the western sky; then rising together in 
the most friendly manner, they would walk beneath 
the arching trees, stopping often to pluck flowers, 
and many-patterned leaves, from the low hanging 
boughs, but ever and anon they talked busily to¬ 
gether, and their conversation soon turned upon their 
early recollections. 

t: I remember well the first time I ever saw you, 
Magdalene,” commenced the younger one. "It was 
a still summer day, soon after we first moved here. 
Every thing at home was in confusion. Our scanty 
load of furniture had been tossed into our neglected 
old house, apparently to arrange itself. Our one girl, 
with noisy undirected zeal, went stumbling about, 
falling over chairs, and breaking crockery; while 
my poor father, sick and irritable, lay upon a bed, 
fuming at every thing. Unnoticed and wondering, 
I sat in a corner, amused for a time by the chaos by 
which I was surrounded. But at length I grew very 
weary at the voices of displeasure and vexation, 
that grated so harshly upon my ears. Looking up at 
the window, I saw how brightly the sun was shining 
upon the green waving trees in the avenue beyond; 
and with a sudden longing for quiet I slipped out at 
the door. Our own garden, a square of bare ground 
was by no means inviting ; but beyond grew a row 
of tall, beautiful trees, that seemed to bound a large 
flower-garden, and farther still, a little wood with a 
low stile, enchanted my fancy, and promised me an 
easy entrance. Oh! 1 cannot tell you how beauti¬ 
ful it looked, to a child brought up in the close dis¬ 
mal streets of a large city. I felt as if I stood in 
Fairy-land. Every thing seemed to have a marvel¬ 
ous light,—a mysterious shading cast over it, which 
gave me a sensation, as if something strange and 
wonderful were hidden behind every bush, or at 
every corner around which I passed. As I went on, 
my childish attention was attracted by the pretty iron 
railings which bounded the garden, and looking be¬ 
tween them, I saw a well-kept lawn, and smooth 
walks, winding around mounds of green turf. On 
one of these mounds, you were silting, reading with 
a calm air, perfectly in keeping with the scene 
around. I thought you much older than you really 
were, for you were tall for your age. You seemed 
to me so striking in your dark blue dress, with your 
beautiful features, that I immediately ran over in my 
mind all the heroines I had ever read of, but as I 
could not find one that exactly resembled you, I 
thought of a name for you, and had commenced to 
connect a long story with it, when a voice from the 
house called you, and to my great disappointment, 
you went in. I continued for awhile to look in upon 
the wide garden, but I felt as if the life of the scene, 


and the heroine of my story had departed with 
you.” 

"Ah! yes,Franzchen,” answered her companion, 
“from the first, you were romantic and fanciful. 
But I remember well, with what childish superiority 
I at first looked down upon you. When Aunt Ka¬ 
trine told me one day, that she was going to bring 
little Franzchen Deshalbens to see me,—I cried 
contemptuously—What, Auntl—That girl, with 
such a little unwashed face, and such great black 
eyes to see me!—I don’t like babies for play-fel¬ 
lows! But before you had been with me long, I 
learned to like you well enough, and think I might 
possibly find pleasure in the companionship of one 
younger than myself. You remember, we went in¬ 
to the garden, and as we sat upon the mound, you 
told me the story of " the fair lady and the genii.” 
I soon forgot my disdain, and besought you to conti¬ 
nue, until the moon rose upon your endless and en¬ 
chanting recitals.” 

"Yes, indeed! Magda. I too remember with 
what dignity you received me. But that only 
pleased me, because it corresponded with, the char¬ 
acter I had drawn out for you, of a great princess 
But I think I should have been a little overawed, if 
Aunt Katrine had not spoken so kindly to me 
Then when I commenced to speak of my favorite 
stories, you seemed to think such things so far be¬ 
neath you, that I did not expect the interest with 
which you afterward listened.” 

“And then, Franzchen, I used to come to the 
fence at the foot of the garden, to see you sitting on 
the ground, building a castle with small slicks, and 
you, little muddy thing, would look up with your 
great dark eyes, to tell me of some new tale you 
had been reading, and you would fix upon a charac¬ 
ter in it for each of us. Sometimes you were the 
hero or heroine of the piece, and would tell the 
whole in the first person. What a changeful, cha¬ 
meleon-like creature you made yourself out to be. 
Now you were the brave knight, Sir George, and 
rode fighting for Christendom; and now as the sor¬ 
rowful Griselda, you told me of your cruel, task-ex¬ 
acting aunt, until the tears came into my eyes ; or you 
spoke of yourself as “the fair one with the locks 
of gold,” while all the time your curling black hair 
fell over your face. Do you know, Franzchen, I 
often envy you those curling dark locks. Stay now, 
while I arrange these white jasmins in your hair. 
Flowers never look so well in mine.” 

“Dear Magda, how can you envy me, with your 
beautiful, light, braided hair. Do you know, last 
night, I thought you looked like an old Grecian 
statue, with your fine features, and tall, fine figure ; 
and you spoke to every one with so much case and 
self-possession.” 

“There, now! Franzchen. You are running 
away again from all common sense, into the crazy 
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region of your imagination. Do not try to make a 
heroine of me, I beseech you, or expect me to take 
all your fancies for realities. But it is growing late. 
I hope you are not too romantic to eat any supper.” 

As they returned to the house, they were met by 
Aunt Katrine. “Here, girls 1 come quickly,” she 
cried. “ I have a letter for Magdalene, from her 
father’s sister, the high and mighty Baroness of llud- 
gardin.” 

Now this aunt of Magda’s,—a pretty, foolish, am¬ 
bitious woman, had married a nobleman of high 
birth, and great wealth, whose sister was a margra¬ 
vine. Great indeed, was the dignity of the noble 
Baron of Badgardin, and great was the elation and 
self-consequence of his baroness. Had not Magda 
grown up uncommonly beautiful and striking in ap¬ 
pearance, it may well be doubted whether she 
would have taken so much interest in her, as she 
now seemed to. But as it was, she liked to have 
her handsome neice with her, and had already many 
ambitious designs connected with her. Her darling 
scheme at present, was to marry her to the young 
Count Hugo, the son of an old friend of the baron’s, 
and she constantly remarked that Magda, a beauty, 
and somewhat of an heiress, should hold up her 
head, and remember, that she was the neice of the 
Baroness of Badgardin, and the grand-daughter of the 
Baron of Boderkamp. She had now written to in¬ 
vite her to pay her a visit, as she expected to have 
much noble company at her house, to whom she 
was anxious to introduce her. 

Among the rest, she was to be honored by the 
presence of Count Hugo, and she went so far as to 
hint that her family were always remarkable for 
beauty, and as some of them had already done so 
well in the world, Magda also, under her guidance, 
might do equally so. At the close, she added, “My 
dear child, you must come. I have seen your father, 
and he said that the only obstacle that would prevent 
your coming was, that you had a friend staying with 
you, whom you had promised to accompany on a 
visit. You must prevail upon your friend to delay 
this visit, and come with you. My carriage shall 
be at your door next Tuesday—so be sure and be 
ready.” 

Magda laughed heartily as she read the letter. 
“But we will go, Franzchen,” she said, “for we 
shall have a fine lime no doubt, and besides that, I 
have seen this Count Hugo, and like him very 
much. So docs my father. I have often heard him 
speak very highly of him.” 

But Franzchen looked upon the matter very se¬ 
riously, and never doubting but that Magda had only 
to appear to conquer the whole world, she cried,— 
“ But Carl Engleford, Magda, what is to become of 
poor Carl Engleford?” 

“Oh, never mind Carl Engleford! I tell you, 
Franzchen, I’m very ambitious, and I want to see 
Count Hugo again. But we must write to your 
cousin and delay our visit there.” 

This cousin of Franzchen’s whom they spoke of 
visiting, was a good-natured, but high-tempered 
woman, who had never been able to bear with Mon¬ 


sieur Deshalbens’ perverse and irritable temper; but 
at his death she would gladly have taken charge ot 
her little cousin; Magda however would never con¬ 
sent that she should be separated from her, and they 
compromised the matter by going often to pay her a 
long visit, but this might easily be delayed on so im¬ 
portant an occasion as the present. 

“We shall want a good many things,” said 
Magda, with a prudent and business like air, after a 
few minutes consideration; “ I shall go at once to 
my father and get a draft for each of us Shall I 
manage every thing myself?” 

“ Pray do,” said Franzchen, who was still think¬ 
ing of Carl Engleford. 

Magda found plenty to occupy her, and busied 
herself with preparing and packing; but at length 
the eventful day arrived, and with it the baroness’s 
carriage. 

“ Is Lisette to go with us?” asked Franzchen, as 
she saw the girl descending the stairs, bonnet on and 
band-box and parcel in hand. 

“Certainly. We must have a waiting-maid at 
Badgardin castle,” answered her companion. 

They set ofF in high spirits. After a long and 
somewhat wearisome ride they approached the 
castle. 

It was a magnificent building, situated upon a 
winding river, which swelled out into a little lake 
before it. The commencement of the water was 
hidden from view by deep, dark woods, terminated 
by a distant range of blue mountains. Franzchen 
was fairly enchanted, as the coachman, exciting the 
spirited horses, whirled them at full speed along the 
smooth, level road entering the extensive pleasure- 
grounds. 

“Oh, Magda, look, look!” she cried, “what 
beautiful glimpses we catch of the water as we pass 
among the trees, and how finely the road winds 
down to the river!” 

Magda had been there before, but she now joined 
heartily in her friend’s admiration. Soon they drew 
up at the gate of the castle, were ushered up stairs, 
and received in the vestibule by the baroness. 

“ Oh, my dear Magda, how delighted I am to see 
you—I knew you would come. Although I am rus¬ 
ticating here in the country just now, we shall not 
be very dismal, I can assure you. I have a delight¬ 
ful parly coming to sec me. The Margrave and 
Margravine of Baralt, the Landgrave of Durathor. 
tne Dowager Countess'of Ilinklc, Baron Logruin, 
and better than all—” 

Here she was interrupted by her niece, who drew 
Franzchen forward to introduce her to her aunt, 
who immediately drew herself up—“ was much gra¬ 
tified at the honor Mademoiselle Deshalbens had 
done her m accompanying her niece to her little 
country-house”—“ hoped she was not fatigued by 
the journey,” and so on. 

After the usual inquiries and compliments had 
been gone through with, they were conducted to a 
handsome room, opening on a balcony overlooking 
a modern flower-garden behind the castle. The 
baroness left them to rest and refresh themselves. 
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Slic was soon followed by a servant bearing fruits 
and refreshments on a gilded waiter. 

But Frunze hen thought not of eating as she stood 
at the window looking out upon the terrace. So 
looking doubtfully at her companion, who was 
busily engaged directing Lisette to unpack the 
trunks, she began: 

“ Oh, Magda, how pleasant it would be to run 
down and look at the river. We could so easily 
descend these steps and pass through that gato.” 

“No, indeed, Franzchen. You must lie down 
immediately and go to sleep,” 

“■What! I go to sleep! It is n’t night yet!” 
•'But we have been traveling all day, and to-night 
we are to be introduced to n great party. If we do 
not rest now we shall be horribly weary when even¬ 
ing comes, and look frightful and stupid.” 

“ But, Magda, I ’in not sleepy at all. It will he of 
no use to lie down.” 

“But you must, Franzchen; you must eat and 
sleep, or you will look thin and pale, and I do n’t 
want you to look like a scarecrow.” 

“I don’t want to look like a scarecrow, either. 
Do you think I shall?” 

“ Of course you will if you do n’t lie down. Now 
do, dear Franzchen.” 

“Well, then, if 1 must,” said Franzchen, sighing 
as she turned away from the window. 

Magda smiled as she saw her lie down and in a 
lew minutes fall fast asleep, but without thinking of 
following her example, she was turning again to 
Lisette, when the baroness looked iti. 

“ Do you not want to rest, my dear?” 

“ No, aunt; I never sleep in the day time.” 

“Well, then, leave Lisette and come with me a 
moment, I want to have a talk with you.” So say¬ 
ing, she led the way to the balcony, and after a few 
compliments on her manners and appearance, she 
began. “ Now, my dear child, who is this friend of 
yours, this Mademoiselle Deshalbens.” 

“She is an orphan,” answered Magda. “Her 
father came to our neighborhood when she was very 
young, and purchased a house near to ours. When 
he died he left her, with a moderate fortune, to the 
guardianship of my father, who had taken a great 
deal of interest in her.” 

“Who was her father? Were you acquainted 
with him before?” 

“No, they were perfect strangers, but we liked 
Franzchen so much, that we would gladly have had 
her with us always. Monsieur Deshalbens was 
French. His health was very poor from the time 
we first became acquainted witli him; his wife, who 
was a German, had died some time before.” 

“ A Frenchman! and nobody I suppose. My dear 
Magda, you must be careful what acquaintances you 
form. At your time of life it is very important. 
Now, don’t look so indignant, my dear, I’m not 
finding fault with your friend in the least, you 
know, for she seems to be a harmless little creature, 
and her manners are very pretty, only wanting in 
style of course. But how much better it would be 
if all your acquaintances were selected from, high- 


life, and your intimate friend should be n baroness, 
or a lady something, at least.” 

“.If all she wants is a little mann—” 

“ There, now, my dear, why should you take 
olTense at what I have .said. It was only meant to 
guide your conduct in future. Do not let us speak 
of it any more now. I want you to give me your 
opinion about a little walk I am having made down 
here. Come, let us go and see it.” So saying, she 
descended from the balcony with a smiling coun¬ 
tenance, and Magda followed, to-hear that Count 
Hugo was expected every moment—was such a 
handsome young man—so brave, so distingue, etc. 

When Franzchen opened her eyes, it was quite 
evening. The room was brightly lighted by a chan¬ 
delier from the ceiling, and Magda was standing be¬ 
side her, waiting for her to awaken. She jumped 
up, wondering that she had forgotten herself for so 
long a time, and asking how her companion had 
slept. 

“ Excellently well, dear Franzchen. But it is time 
you dressed. The baroness has been here. She 
says that every one has come, and we must descend 
to the drawing-room as soon as we can. Come, I 
will arrange your hair myself, for I have set Liselto 
to altering a little your white guaze dress, with the 
blue trimming.” 

“But how will you get dressed, Magda?” 

“Don’t you see that Lisette has already braided 
my hair. She can finish dressing me in a minute 
Now, pray, don’t open your eyes so wide. I did 
not sleep quite as longas you, that is all.” 

“ But my white gauze dress with the bine trim¬ 
ming 1 Where did it come from? I never saw it 
before.” 

“Why, I ordered it, to be sure, and plenty more 
beside. Did you think, you little ignoramus, that 
we were coming without any thing to wear. But 
now, let me do your hair.” 

“How kind you always are, Magda. I never 
thought of it.” 

“I know that. You never paid a visit to the. 
Baroness of Ttadgardin before, and don’t know of 
what importance such things are in her eyes.” 

. “ But, Magda, what are you putting those pearls 
in my hair for ? They are the prettiest ornaments 
you have. You must wear them yourself.” 

“ Oh, no ! I’m going to wear my little tiara, my 
golden crescent, that we used to call the crown. It 
is more suitable, you know.” 

“Suitable! To what?” 

“Why, to my exalted expectations, to be sure! 
You forget Count Hugo.” 

“ Has he come?” asked Franzchen, eagerly. 

“Yes, some time ago ; and I have seen and talked 
with him. There! Now, pray, do n’t give such an¬ 
other start, for you have disarranged all the curls I 
had just finished brushing. Sit still, and I will tell 
you all about it. I did not feel at all inclined to 
sleep, and I went down the terrace, with the baroness, 
to see a new walk she is having made. We were 
in full discussion concerning it, when we heard a 
voice behind us and turning, saw Count Hugo, who 
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had left his horse with a servant at the entrance of 
the park, that he might, as he told us, have the 
pleasure of walking slowly through it, and enjoying 
the fine views.” 

•‘I like him for that!” cried Franzchen, who 
was growing quite excited. “That is just what I 
should have liked to have done 1 I liate those in¬ 
different sort of persons, who pass every thing by 
without the least admiration, and would not walk a 
step out of their way to see the most beautiful scene 
in the world. But what next, Magda?” 

“ Only that we had a pleasant little conversation, 
and I like him better than ever. After paying his 
respects to the baroness, he hastened to claim my 
acquaintance, and stayed talking to me until my 
aunt, alarmed for my toilette, carried him off.” 

“ Oh, I am so gladl I’m sure he must like you 
very much, Magda! It seems like a dream. How 
stupid I was to sleep all the time.” 

“ Not at all,” said Magda, quietly, as she gave the 
last touch to Franzchen’s hair. “ There comes Li- 
sette with the dress.” 

The toilette was at length completed, and Magda¬ 
lene announced her intention of descending imme¬ 
diately. 

Franzchen, who always delighted in seeing her 
friend handsomely dressed, could not refrain from a 
little innocent admiration, but danced around her, 
examining her from head to foot, and exclaiming, 
“Yon look like some great queen, Magda, in your 
white satin dress, and your little golden coronal.” 
Magda smiled quietly, and thought little Franzchen 
did not look at all amiss in the white gauze dress, 
her dark curls fastened back by the bandeau of pearls, 
and her eyes sparkling with delight. 

As they were ushered into the brilliant saloon, the 
baroness came forward and introduced them to one 
and another, untiL Franzchen was almost bewildered. 
First they must curtsey to this stout lady in blue, 
and the noble margravine, then smile sweetly on 
that good-tempered old gentleman, and gratefully on 
this condescending great landgrave. 

Then advanced from the crowd, a thin, elderly 
gentleman, with rather a vacant conntenance, and 
stiff manner, accompanied by a younger one, with 
bright, brown eyes, and a lively, pleasant face. 
They welcomed Magda with much friendliness, and 
were introduced to Mademoiselle Deshalbens as 
Baron Radgardin and Count Hugo. 

Franzchen’s eyes fairly danced. She felt as if 
she was in an enchanted land, and although, after 
the first introduclion was over she was left almost 
unnoticed in the crowd, she was fully occupied in 
admiring the brilliancy of the lights, the gay appear¬ 
ance of the lamps, and above all, in watching Magda 
dancing with Count Hugo, who evidently admired 
her greatly, and seized every opportunity of con¬ 
versing with her. 

At length a sandy-haired young man, whose coun¬ 
tenance left the impression of a perfect blank upon 
Franzchen’s mind, requested her to dance. She 
arose to join the set, but was so busy thinking and 
admiring, that she hardly knew what she was doing; 


but she danced with the unconscious grace that was 
natural to her. 

“ Mademoiselle Deshalbens moves like a zephyr,” 
remarked the count, who had been watching the 
new comer with considerable satisfaction—and 
Magda smiled assent. 

After the dancing and supper were over, a walki 
was proposed upon the terrace—and every gentleman 
hastened to escort some fair lady to the promenade. 

As Franzchen stood waiting, she saw the count 
looking for Magda, who was already walking with 
Baron Logrum. As he turned away disappointed, 
he noticed her standing alone, and hastened to beg 
the honor of conducting her. 

She desired nothing more than the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with him; and although at first 
she stood a little in awe of him, she had a natural 
gift at making herself at home with every one, and 
inducing them to talk. But the count was no diffi¬ 
cult subject. He spoke with the ease of an intel¬ 
ligent, well educated man, and the wit of a young 
and lively one. 

He commenced at once about Magdalene, whom 
he rejoiced again to have met. Then they admired 
the pleasant walk, the fine view, and the bright 
moonlight; and at length they wandered off into a 
comparison of their favorite writers, whom they 
discussed with an animation that astonished a very 
prim and proper couple, who walked just behind 
them, alternately answering with yes and no’s, to 
questions asked at minute intervals. 

By the time they returned to the saloon, Franzchen 
felt almost as if they were old friends, and thought 
how much better one free and earnest conversation 
was than a thousand silent meetings. 

“ I like the count very much,” she said, as she re¬ 
turned with Magda to their room, after the company 
had dispersed; “ and he talks so much of you.” 

“ You do not wonder so much now, that I could 
forget Carl Engleford, while thinking of him ?” . 

“No.” Franzchen was obliged to confess that 
she was no longer surprised at it. 

It may easily be imagined that the two friends 
rose rather late upon the ensuing morning; but that 
was the custom in that noble house—and the mid¬ 
day sun was shining brightly when Lisette entered 
with the coffee. 

Magdalene and Franzchen sat opposite each other 
in their loose morning-dresses, and entered into a 
regular gossip, as they sipped their coffee, on the 
events of the preceding day. 

They talked over the kind though stiff baron, the 
ambitious baroness, the condescending landgrave, 
and last, but not least, the agreeable young count. 

“ I always had a high esteem for him,” said 
Magda, “from what I have heard of him. And 1 
think he is more truly polite and polished than any 
one I have ever met with.” 

“ I think so, too,” said Franzchen; “ he is so 
gentle and kind; and I like so much to see his eyes 
twinkle, when he says any thing merry.” 

“Yes, he really has beautiful eyes, so full of life 
and intelligence.” 
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“ And then, Magda, his manners are so simple 
and unaffected, f was afraid, because he was a 
count, and very rich, that he would be haughty and 
self-conceited ; but he is not so at all—is he?” 

“Not in the least,” responded Magda; and so 
they agreed that they were very well pleased to 
have met him. 

“Good news! good news 1” cried the baroness, 
when she next found Magda alone. “ The count is 
going to stay with us awhile, for he is quite at leisure 
for some time to come. Ah' I know well enough 
to whom it is owing. He was delighted with the 
party last night, and expressed great pleasure at 
meeting you here, expressing at the same time the 
highest admiration of your appearance and manners 
—so dignified and lady-like!” 

Magda smiled, blushed, and said he was really too 
complimentary. 

“ Oh, he admires you exceedingly; and he likes 
your little friend, too. He says there is something 
very bright and lovely in the expression of her face, 
and that the contrast between you is very becoming 
to you both. Was it not good-natured of him to 
take so much notice of her?” 

“ No, he only showed a due discernment, I think,” 
answered Magda. 

“ Oh, my dear, you are so fond of her! But to do 
her justice, she really dressed herself with good taste 
last night, which is a thing I like to see. And you 
did also, Magda ; only I did not like your head-dress 
quite so well.” 

“ That is because nature has not bestowed upon 
me such fine dark curls, ma’am.” 

“Well, she has pretty hair. But, my dear, w r e 
must make good use of the time while the count is 
with us.” 

“ I shall certainly endeavor to,” said Magda, as 
she went to join F ranzchen and the count in the park. 

One fine evening the two friends, accompanied by 
Count Hugo, who was now their constant companion, 
strolled down to the river. As they looked toward 
the blue distant mountains, F ranzchen wished for 
wings lhat she might fiy away to their dim summits; 
but Magda thought it would be far more agreeable to 
glide over the clear surface of the water. 

The count seized upon the idea with alacrity. 
“Yes, that is the very thing,” he cried. “ And, see! 
hero is a little boat all ready. Will you. not trust 
yourselves to my guidance? I am a good boat’s- 
man, I assure you.” 

“ Oh, delightful!” cried Franzchen. “You shall 
row us in the path that the moon has marked out for 
us; and we will glide down the stream like the 
fairies we hear of in old stories, in their little walnut- 
shell boats.” 

“ But what if we should tip over?” suggested the 
prudent Magda. 

“ Then we would float along like the sea-nymphs, 
with flowing locks spread out upon the water. I 
think, to bathe in this beautiful river would be quite 
pleasant.” 

“And only think,”, interposed the count, “what 
a fine opportunity I should have of displaying my 


gallantry in rescuing you by those flowing locks, and 
swimming with you to the land.” 

“ Oh, my poor head ! It makes me shudder to 
think of it,” said Magda, clasping her hands above 
her. “That might do for water-nymphs, if they 
have hair of ropes, and skin like leather; but for 
poor human beings, me thinks, it would be more ro¬ 
mantic than agreeable.” 

“ But there is really no danger,” replied the count; 
“ and I shall consider it as an imputation, upon, my 
skill, if you do not try it.” 

Franzchen jumped into the boat, Magda followed, 
and Count Hugo, placing himself at the helm, soon 
showed himself skillful in the use of the oar. 

The moonlight shining like silver upon the still 
water, the dark trees and bushes casting deep, mys¬ 
terious shadows upon the margin, the fresh evening 
air, and the showers of diamonds falling from the 
oars, all combined to carry Franzchen, keenly alive 
to every thing picturesque, into the seventh heaven. 
Unable to contain herself, she broke forth with her 
clear voice into a little river song, in which she was 
quickly joined by her companions. Then Count 
Hugo begged for another, anil another—and so they 
floated on, making the echoes resound with sweet 
sounds until they came to a little island, where the 
count moored theboat to the shore, and springing out, 
offered them his hand. 

They made the circuit of the island, and then sat 
down on the craggy roots of some old trees, looking 
toward the dark woods on the opposite side of the 
river. 

“ This little island reminds me of a story you were 
telling me the other day, Franzchen,” said Magda. 

“ Oh, tell it us! tell it us again !” said the count, 
seating himself opposite to them. 11 This is the very 
lime and place for it; and that alone is needed to 
make the evening perfect!” 

Franzchen thought it quite perfect already, but 
she readily consented, on condition that they also 
should relate something in their turn. She then 
commenced a little anecdote concerning a prince, 
who once possessed a large province, with a small 
island upon the coast, to which his predecessors had 
been so greatly attached, on account of its extreme 
beauty, that they had built a palace upon it, and 
held there their court during the fairest months of 
the year. There, one by one, his ancestors had been 
gathered to their rest—and tradition associated with 
that spot the fate of their line. Year by year the 
king grew more attached to his island heritage; and 
through many sorrows and misfortunes, he clung to 
it as a reminiscence of the past, and a safeguard for the 
future. At length a powerful and ambitious neighbor 
made war upon him, defeated him, and drove him to 
lake refuge upon this one small island, the last of his 
possessions. As long as he could retain it he was 
not without hope; but when this also was taken from 
him, the unfortunate king wandered, exiled and 
broken-hearted, in a foreign land, and at length re¬ 
turned in disguise, old and friendless, to die upon 
the ground consecrated to his race. 

Franzchen always entered with her whole heart 
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into every thing she related, however insignificant; 
and she now described with great effect the loveli¬ 
ness of the island, and the despair of the exiled 
monarch. Her eyes beamed, and her voice rose as 
she told of the conflict, and fell again into sadness, 
as she spoke of the defeat, the exile, and the sad 
return. 

Count Hugo moved nearer as she proceeded, and 
looked at her with increasing interest and pleasure; 
and Magda smiled, for she had often expcrienced• 
the living interest which Franzchen threw, like a 
magic web, over all her recitals. Then she and 
Count Hugo must also relate something; and though 
they could not pretend to compete with Franzchen, 
yet the eager interest she took in all that was said, 
acted almost like inspiration ; and the tales and tra¬ 
ditions went round, until Magda, startled by the late¬ 
ness of the hour, rose to return. 

After that the count liked nothing better than to 
prevail upon Franzchen to draw upon her retentive 
memory for the stories and anecdotes in which she 
delighted; aud then they would enter into airy and 
mystical conversations, and such abstract philoso¬ 
phical questions, that Magda declared she was fast 
taking leave of her seven senses, and running the 
risk of colds, chills, and all kinds of disasters, by 
sitting upon the grass, and walking through the park 
at all hours of the day. 

So passed the lime for days and for weeks; for 
Count Hugo prolonged his stay, and, indeed, he 
seemed very unwilling to take liis departure at all; 
and the baroness, triumphant in the success of her 
plans, would not hear of Magda’s leaving. 

Day after day Count Hugo walked out with them, 
read to them, ancl seemed to take increasing interest 
m their society. 

After leaving Magda and the count alone, Franz¬ 
chen often found them engaged in earnest conversa¬ 
tion, when they would appear evidently embarrassed 
by her return. Then the count would jump up, 
ofler her liis seat, and enter at once into an animated 
discussion upon the first subject that entered his 
head. This Franzchen looked upon as a very natural 
proceeding, and a matter of course. Sometimes it 
struck her, that he talked too much to her, that he 
paid her more attention, and consulted her wishes 
even more than Magda’s; but that was only a little 
awkwardness, and Magda was not of a jealons dis¬ 
position. 

At length .they came to the conclusion that the 
visit to Franzchen’s good cousin could be postponed 
no longer. So they reluctantly fixed upon the day 
for their departure, and the baroness could not pre¬ 
vail upon them to delay it. 

On the last evening they went to take a farewell 
walk in the park. Magda was silent and thoughtful, 
Franzchen decidedly dismal, and Count Hugo seemed 
uneasy and absent-minded. Franzchen at length, 
to break the silence, doubled a large leaf into a cup, 
and .pretending to be very thirsty, dipped up water 
from the river, and offered it to her companions, 
under the pretence that it was the choicest nectar 
Count Hugo declared the river water was detest¬ 


able, begged her not to taste it, and said ho would 
bring her some from the spring. In vain she pro¬ 
tested that she would wait until she relumed, that 
she could not think of letting him go all the way back 
to the spring. He was only too happy to be of any 
service—and lie darted away. 

“And so we really must go to-morrow,” said 
Franzchen, sadly, after standing a moment looking 
after him. “ What shall we do without Count 
Hugo, Magda?” 

“ But we need not part with him. He only waits 
for permission to accompany us to-morrow to your 
cousin’s.” 

“ Does he, indeed ? Oh, Magda, surely you will 
grant it.” 

“ I have nothing to do with it, Franzchen. I shall 
never exert any influence over him but that of a 
friend.” 

“Why, Magda, I always supposed—” 

“ But Carl Engleford,” interrupted Magda, archly. 
“ What would become of poor Carl Engleford! And 
now,” she said, speaking more seriously, “ let me 
assure you, dearest Franzchen, that I have never 
for a moment thought of the count for myself. It is 
for you I have sought his society; it is for your sake 
I have prolonged our stay; and it is for your sake 
alone that the count lias remained with us. Forgive 
me a little innocent deception. The baroness ma- 
nccuvered for me, and I must needs manoeuvre a little 
for you. Now the count has fairly engaged me on 
his side. He loves you truly; and it lias long been 
my most earnest wish to see you look favorably 
upon him.” 

“Ah, yes!” cried Count Hugo, who at that mo¬ 
ment appeared among the trees, bearing a pitcher of 
water, which lie let fall hastily as he rushed forward 
to seize her hand. “Loveliest Franzchen! have 
you not long seen how I delight in your society, 
and how miserable I should be without you 1 It is, 
indeed, your permission I wait for! Will you not 
grant it?” 

Magda quietly descended after the pitcher, which 
had been rolling down the sloping ground in a most 
perilous manner, while the count poured forth such 
a torrent of persuasion and beseeching looks, that be¬ 
fore the bewildered little Franzchen well knew what 
she was about, she had granted the desired permis¬ 
sion, and allowed him to cover her baud with kisses, 
in gratitude therefor. But although she had con¬ 
sented rather hastily, yet, on recovering her senses, 
and considering the matter, she did not feel inclined 
to retract; and her first thought on the following 
morning was, “How glad I am Count Hugo is 
going with us.” 

Great was the triumph of the baroness, when 
she heard that the count was to accompany her 
guests; but immense was her astonishment and 
disappointment, when she discovered that it was as 
the declared suitor, not of Magdalene, but of Franz¬ 
chen ; and severe would have been the upbraidings 
which her niece would have had to bear, for not ac¬ 
quainting her sooner with the true state of things, had 
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not Count Hugo, before their departure, earnestly satisfaction, under the pretence of great per.etra- 
thanlced her for the great kindness and discretion tion. And, after all. she thought, Baron Logrunt 
with which she had discerned his feelings, and aided is richer than the count, and evidently admires 
him in seeking the society of her young friends. Magda greatly; and so—and so— 

Whereupon, she thought xt best to conceal her dis- 1 And so ended the visit to Hadgardin. 
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VALENTINE HISTORIES. 


BY fl. SUTHERLAND. 


Florence Hastings sat alone in one of (he spacious 

apartments of her uncle’s stately mansion in - 

square. The luxuriously cushioned sofa was drawn 
quite close to the cheerful grate-fire, 'while the pale 
cheek of its occupant, and the slight form almost hidden 
in the folds of a large shawl, betokened an invalid. 
And such in reality was our youngjieroine. Fresh in 
her memory, and consequently in its effects upon her 
personal appearance, was a lingering and dangerous ill¬ 
ness, and barely three weeks had elapsed since ‘the 
crisis was safety past, and she had been pronounced 
convalescent. 

Books and writing materials were now scattered 
carelessly upon a table beside her—but they did not 
claim her interest. She seemed in an unusually ner¬ 
vous, restless mood. At times her eyes would wander 
around the apartment with a strangely dissatisfied look, 
(for every thing before her wore an appearance of 
splendor very agreeable to the gaze of the beholder,) 
then she would bury her face in her hands, while some¬ 
thing glittering and dewy—something greatly resem¬ 
bling a tear-drop, would trickle slowly through those 
slender fingers. Could it, indeed, be a tear-drop? 
What cause for sorrow had Florence Hastings, the 
young and accomplished heiress? Florence was an 
orphan. At the early age of ten years she had lost 
both the tender father, and the sweet mother who had 
watched over her steps in infancy, and since that period 
she had felt too deeply that there was no one to whom 
she could look for the true love and sympathy for 
which her spirit pined. Her uncle and guardian, ab¬ 
sorbed in the duties of an extensive mercantile estab¬ 
lishment, troubled himself little about his niece. He 
was well assured that her own goodly inheritance 
amply supplied all her desires—and the morning salu¬ 
tation with which he honored Florence as she took 
her accustomed seat beside him at the breakfast table, 
and the gracious smile of approbation when he beheld 
her at evening bending over her studies in the parlor, 
were generally sufficient to relieve his mind of all 
scruples concerning the duties of personal intercourse. 
On this point, however, no one who knew Mr. Hast¬ 
ings would have rested any blame upon him. He was 
to all a man of few words—naturally cold and calm 
in manner. His wife resembled him greatly in every 
respect—being of a quiet, placid temperament, which 
no emotion was ever observed to rutile—pursuing the 
tenor of her way by rule rather than by impulse. So 
in this case, at least, it was plainly evident that 
“ Love’s delight” had not consisted in “joining con¬ 
trasts.” Casual observers might have said that a 
similar description would apply to Mr. Hastings’ niece 
—but in doing so they wronged her. FLrence was, 
indeed, reserved, and apparently cold, but it was from 
habit and education—not by inheritance. Once she 


had been a sunny, glad-souled child, whose bounding 
footstep and merry laugh resounded gayly through a 
home where she was tenderly loved and cherished— 
but she was sensitive, too, beyond her years; and 
when the light of that pleasant hearth was forever «. 
tinguished, and she sat in affliction and desolation of 
spirit by the fireside of those who till then had been 
strangers to her, the chilling atmosphere of her new 
home effectually checked the return of that animation 
of manner, which, from the fortunate inability of child¬ 
hood to retain a lasting remembrance of sorrow, might 
have been expected. So the gleeful laughter of the 
once happy-hearted little Florence was hushed, and 
her joyous, springing step exchanged for a slower and 
more measured tread. It was a mournful thing for 
one so young and gentle and loving in spirit as 
Florence, to be obliged to repress all exhibition of the 
sweet, frank impulses of her nature, and live onwiih 
no voice to whisper words of encouragement and 
affection. Yet the orphan succeeded in moulding her 
manner in accordance with her new and strange exist¬ 
ence. A weary task it was, and oftentimes did her 
rebellious soul 

“ Beat ihe bars 

With burning wing and passionate song, 

And pour to the benignant stars 

The earnest story of its wrong.” 

But the “ benignant stars” alone looked down upon 
these struggles; no human ear ever caught the moan 
of that fettered and wounded spirit. Mrs. Hastings 
never dreamed, nor is it to be supposed she would have 
cared , that the quiet and apparently passionless child 
who came with such seeming carelessness to receive 
her customary good-night kiss, would have clungto her 
fondly, and returned the caress with impassioned earn¬ 
estness, had it been impressed upon her brow with the 
slightest token of feeling. 

Till Florence had attained her fourteenth year her 
education had been superintended by a governess who 
came daily to her uncle’s dwelling, and with whom, 
being devoted to books and study, she had made rapi 
progress. But for many reasons which I have not 
space here to enumerate, it was at length thought ad¬ 
visable to send her to a celebrated seminary located in 
the neighborhood of her residence. About the >amn 
period, Mr. Hastings’ family received an addition, 1 
the arrival of a niece of his wife’s, who had also lw® 
consigned to his guardianship. Ida Hamilton wa. 
about a year the senior of Florence, and a bright, fr® '> 
gay-spirited creature, who had passed her life hitherto 
under none but genial auspices. She was 65881 ^ 
what Florence would have been had her soul a '" 8 ^ 
dwelt in the kindly atmosphere of affection. At > 
school which they attended together, Ida was ca 
“ the Sunbeam,” and Florence “ the Iceberg, 
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the society of the former was courted by all, while the 
latter was uncared for, though none dared to think 
her neglected, for they said she was cold and proud— 

“ Proud of her pride, 

And proud of the power to riches allied 


and when in the hour of recreation she sat apart from 
all, apparently absorbed in a book, and paying little 
heed to what passed around her, what token had they 
for suspecting that it was the indifference of a heart 
only too proud to seek for sympathy where she believed 
she would meet with no return. Ida Hamilton had 
been an orphan from infancy; but the place of her 
parents had been supplied by near and kind relatives, 
who had petted and cherished her as their own. Her 
first grief had been her separation from these relatives, 
when by the ill health of one of its members the family 
circle was broken up, and a residence in the South of 
Europe advised by the physicians. Ida was, mean¬ 
while, left to the care of her guardian, Mr. Hastings; 
and deeply as she at first mourned the departure of 
her beloved friends, hope painted in glowing colors her 
reunion with them at some future day, and so by de¬ 
grees the young girl became reconciled to the change. 
For awhile she felt, indeed, a restraint upon her happy 
spirit, for the constraint arid formality which seemed 


the governing powers of her aunt’s domestic circle 
formed a vivid contrast with that free-hearted and 
universal cordiality of feeling to which she had been 
accustomed. But it was scarcely to be supposed that 
she would long he daunted at the unpromising aspect 
ot things around her. Confiding, affectionate and 
yielding to those who loved her, Ida was “as careless 
as the summer rili that sings itself along” with those 
who had no claim upon her heart, and possessed 
wuhal of a certain independence of manner which 
rendered all caviling out of the question. If Mrs. 
Hasting* felt any surprise when her niece gradually 
cast aside the awe with which her presence had at 
tiM in>piied her, as usual, she gave no manifestation 
0 But the servants, well-trained as they were, 
ouked exclamation points at one another when, while 
engaged in active duties, they heard Miss Ida’s lively 
allies to their master and mistress, and talked their 
n toiu-hiTient when, while in their own distinct quar- 
cr , they caught the sound of her voice as it rang out 
Hear and free in laughter, or warbled silvery and 
sweet, wild snatches of some favorite song. 

t may be supposed that with such pleasant com- 
P' mnship the life of Florence Hastings had become 
e joyous. But it was not so. Though for more 
' n 1 tree years Ida Hamilton and Florence had been 
IUe .' lK ' alec ' beneath the same roof, upon the morning 
w ne i my sketch begins (the ever memorable Four- 
' 1 of February, 1 SoO, they were to all appearance 

; r , y betler Maimed than upon the day of Ida’s 
ash 10 ^H-Hastirig’s dwelling. Bending daily, 
nev t *° ne ’ over the same studies, they had 

left 7 7 i * ° ne aaol * ler ’ s sympathy; and when they 
of ii,w l0 ° ’ 11 , C0Ulcl scarce 'y be expected that the bond 
eal,.nU, n be mure closel y cemented. Mutually 
friend* I ' they Were t0 become warm-hearted 
eour-7i !7° ! hC common civilities of life, no inter¬ 
ne 8 s bted between them. Ida never jested 


with Florence, or strove to provoke a smile by the 
thousand little witcheries that she sometimes prac¬ 
ticed upon others—not excepting her stately uncle and 
aunt, and at intervals even in this case with success. 
Florence often wished that she had but possessed a 
sister like Ida J her heart throbbed with a deep, irre¬ 
pressible yearning whenever that little, soft hand by 
chance touched hers; but she had learned too per¬ 
fectly the art of keeping her feelings in check to betray 
them now, even “ by faintest flutter of a pulse, by 
lightest change of cheek, or eyelid’s fall.” 

As I have said, Florence was but just recovering 
from a lengthened and dangerous illness, from the 
effects of which she was still weak. During that ill¬ 
ness she had been constantly attended by Mrs. Hast¬ 
ings ; and while deeply grateful for her care, she had, 
though, unobserved, moments of irritability when the 
immobile features of her aunt were an absolute annoy¬ 
ance. And it was enhanced by the striking contrast 
of Ida s bright face, who daily paid a ceremonious 
visit to the sick-room—Ida, who was never cold to 
any one but her! Then she would wish that Ida 
Hamilton would not come near her at all—she was 
never so wretched as after the reception of her uncon¬ 
scious visiter; and yet when Ida delayed her coming 
an hour later than usual, she was restless and uneasy! 
And these spells of feverish excitability greatly re¬ 
tarded her recovery. It was the return of one of them 
upon the present occasion, by which the tears that 
filled her eyes may be explained. 

Among the various manuscripts lying upon the little 
table before her, and bearing the signature of Florence 
Hastings, was the following, characteristic of her pre¬ 
sent emotions, and upon the surface of which the ink 
was still moist. She had evidently penned it but a few 
seconds previously. 

This world is fair, with sunshine and with flowers, 
That fraghmee to its happy wanderers bring; 

And while with listless step I roam life’s bowers, 

Fain would l pluck the blossoms where they spring; 

Ah ! must I check the wish and pass them by_ 

Must sunless ever be my spirit’s sky ? 

And yet they deem me reckless of the love 
Of kindred spirits, while they gaze with pain 
At the strange picture of a mind above 
All thoughts of waking warm nflection’s strain ; 

Oh ! con they think my proud, high heart would show 
The wish for blessings it may never know? 

Watchful and wary of each look and word, 

Lest they, earth’s joyous ones, should chance to learn 
The feelings that within so oft are stirred, 

That such emotions in my bosom burn, 

Yet here unseen, unheard, I must give way, 

And for awhile to anguish yield the sway. 

Alone! What weary thoughts at that word throng, 
Vainly some refuge from their weight I crave*, 

Yet it shall be.tlie burthen of my song 
Until I rest within the quiet grave; 

No brighter hope hath my sad spirit known— 

And I must still live on unloved—alone! 

They call me cold and reckless of the love 
Of kindred spirits, while they gaze with pain 
At the strange picture of a mind above 
All thoughts of wuking warm afTection’s strain; 
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How can they dream my proud, high heart would show 

The wish for blessings it may never know! 

Florence was suddenly aroused from her melancholy 
reverie by the sound of footsteps approaching the door 
of her chamber. In another instant Ihere was a low 
knock—and hastily dashing aside her tears, and assum¬ 
ing, as if by magic, her wonted exterior, she bade the 
intruder enter. It proved to be a servant, who placed 
a small package in her hand, saying, as she did so, 
“ A Valentine for you, Miss Florence.” The latter 
started with pleasurable surprise; who in all the wide 
world could have taken the trouble to write her a 
valentine ? But the query was answered by a single 
glance at the superscription. It was strangely familiar 
—it was Ida Hamilton’s! Just as she broke the seal 
the servant withdrew, saying that she had been re¬ 
quested to call in half an hour for a reply. 

When the package was unclosed, the following 
verses met the gaze of the astonished and delighted 
Florence. They were entitled “A Supplication to 
Florence.” 

Hearest thou my spirit chanting 
At the portals of thy heart ? 

’Tis to crosB that threshold panting— 

Pining—bid it not depart. 

List not to its prayer unheeding, 

Entrance though it seeks to win— 

When it rises softly pleading, 

Prithee, prithee take me in ! 

From a world of care and sadness, 

From its shadows and its sin, 

For Love’s sake, with love and gladness, 

Prithee, prithee take me iu ! 

Ah ! within that mansion holy, 

May its nobler life begin ? 

Turn not from its pleadings lowly, 

Prithee, prithee take me in ! 

Accompanying this playful but deeply earnest little 
strain —doulhj earnest, as coming from Ida to Florence 
—was an explanatory letter. Ida Hamilton wrote 
thus: 

“ It must, doubtless, seem very bewildering to you, 
Florence, that I should have taken the liberty of ad¬ 
dressing a Valentine to one between whom and myself 
there has not hitherto existed an intimacy sufficiently 
familiar to warrant the presumption. But when, in 
excuse for my boldness, I plead my sincere wish for a 
nearer intimacy, my earnest desire to call you by the 
holy and tender name of friend —you will forgive me, 
will you not, dear Florence ? 

“For the past three years, dearest Florence, your 
image has haunted and troubled me—haunted me, be¬ 
cause, from the moment of our first meeting, I have 
felt my heart irresistibly drawn toward you— troubled 
me, because the belief of others, and their oft-repeated ! 
assurance that you were totally destitute of warmth I 
of character, could not consequently be aught but a | 
source of pain. For this I must also crave your for- j 
giveuess, for I know now that in having for a time 
given credence to such assertions, I did you a grievous 
wrong. j 


“For the last few months I have watched you closely, 
Florence, though you little dreamed yourself the object 
of my scrutiny. I have ascertained that you are not 
the statue-like being you have been represented, and 
indeed, appear—that you are in reality 

‘Not cold, but pure—not proud, but taught to know 

Phut the heart’s treasure is a holy thing.’ 

“ You are not aware that once, when you imagined 
yourself quite unobserved, I beheld you bending tear¬ 
fully over the miniature of that dear parent whom God 
so early recalled to his heavenly mansions—that I saw 
you press your lips to it wildly and passionately; and 
thpugh you spoke but the simple word “Mother!" 
the tone in which that word was uttered, was the re¬ 
velation that I sought. And from that moment I found 
it easy to realize how the chilling atmosphere of my 
aunt’s domicil had operated upon your gentle heart, 
while I felt that had I been transplanted lo my present 
abode at an earlier and more impressible age, I, too, 
should have learned to wear a mask similar to that 
which concealed your ardent and sensitive spirit. 
And the discovery that brought such joy to my soul, 
gave new life to its former yearnings for your friendship. 
But toward myself you had never evinced the slightest 
token of preference—wearing in my presence the ex¬ 
terior which deceived all others; and I could not offer 
advances which I feared might he intrusive and un¬ 
welcome. So I strove to content myself with a silent 
interest in all your motions, and never until your recent 
illness allowed myself to imagine that the affection of 
a faulty, wayward heart like mine, would prove to you 
an acceptable gift. The occasion to which I refer 
was during one of my visits to your sick chamber, 
when, as I rose to leave you, you clasped my hand 
for the first time with a pressure, while, as I spoke 
formally enough, my pleasure at seeing you recovering 
so rapidly, £ faint color suffused your cheek. Il faded 
instantly, however, and your wonted self-possession 
returned; but not before my heart had experienced a 
thrill of delight at the hope, delusive though il may 
have been, of winning your regard at some futureday. 

It is that hope which has given me courage for my 
present proceeding—it has emboldened me to a>k 
whether we may not become friends— become dtat 
friends, Florence? 

“ In conclusion, I would say to you that I have !«• 
day received a letter from a distant relative, who lives 
at the South, urgently pressing me to come and reside 
with her till the friends of my early youth return Iroin 
abroad. She writes to me in a spirit of genial, heart- 
breathed kindness, very welcome to my thirsting- 4011 '" 
and her letter is different, indeed, from the precise!)• 
worded epistle in which my aunt invited me to become 
a member of her household. It rests with y® u i 
Florence, to tell me whether I shall go or stay. $5 
present abode has never been a congenial one, h" 1 
pour friendship would cast a heart-glow around it, 8,1 
render me perfectly content to remain where I am. 

“ I await with impatience your answer. If k J 110,1 ^ 
prove that I have had but a pleasant vision, too brig 1 
and sweet ever to be realized, be at least fran^ wl 
me, Florence, as I have been with you. 

“ Ipa.’ 
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Florence Hastings closed that precious letter, upon occasion. His own immediate household had con- 
vvhieh, as she read, her tears had fallen thick and fast, sisted originally of five sons and as many daughters; 
To her it was the first of those moments in life and though some of these now rested beneath the sod, 

"When such sensations in the soul assemble in their place had arisen a numerous flock of grand- 

As make it pleasure to the eyes to weep.” children-and a prouder boast still, he had lived to 

And with scarce an instant’s delay, she traced the pet, and I had almost said spoil, no less than two 
following reply. bright-eyed and most wonderful greatgrandchildren— 

“ Do not leave me, Ida. Heaven bless you. for your to wit, Master Benjamin Franklin Gordon, or little 
generous avowal—for your sweet offer of affection! Bennie, as everybody calls him, a promising young 
Oli! if vou could but imagine how intensely happy it gentleman of some three or four summers, and Helen 
has made me! I have always loved you , though I Gordon Bond, a most precocious young lady, who is 
scarcely dared confess it even to myself, for I never now gliding rapidly onward toward her second birth- 
dreamed that I could be an object of interest to any day. Both these important juveniles are present upon 
one. My life has hitherto been so sad, and dark, and this particular occasion. Grandfather Gordon, himself 
desolate; and my proud efforts to conceal from view a silvery-haired, benevolent-featured old man, (in ap- 
the yearning for sympathy and appreciation that pos- pearance precisely such a grandsir the genius of 
sessed my soul, have given me an apathy of manner a Waldmuiler would have delighted to immortalize 
which could not but prove repelling to those with upon canvas,) was seated in a capacious and well- 
whom chance brought me in contact. You alone have cushioned arm-chair by the fire. Occupying with be* 
read me aright—you alone know that I am not what I coming dignity the post of honor upon his knee is 
seem; that discipline and not nature, is shadowed little Helen, while Bennie Gordon has perched him- 
forth in my outward demeanor. self upon one arm of his grandfather’s chair, and is 

“ Come, then, to me, darling, and let me reveal my- teasing him for the information whether the little toy- 
self to you more fully. Let me fold you to my bosom, watch he holds in his hand—his'first assumption of 
and then, while I confess how precious to my soul is manliness—is wound up or wound down. 
the promise of your true and earnest friendship, you It will be, perhaps, proper to introduce the reader to 
will forget that to you at least I have ever seemed a portion of the assembled family group. Yonder, 

“ The Iceberg.” upon the sofa, sit the two elder sons of Mr. Gordon, 

Florence had just finished her answer when the busily engaged in a discussion upon the merits of last 
servant came for it, and this time her voice trembled year’s Art-Union exhibition. Alfred, the senior, is the 
perceptibly, as she repeated to the messenger her genuine grandfather of little Bennie, 
desire to see Miss Hamilton as soon as she had pe- That lady, who is just about leaving her station at 
ni _ e< ^ . the piano, is the parent of little Helen. She is a sweet. 

Five minutes elapsed; Florence, meanwhile, im- fair creature, so childlike in appearance, that it is 
patiuitlj pacing the apartment, her usually colorless difficult to recognize her as a wife and mother. She 
cheek deeply flushed, and her dark eyes glowing with has just been singing, “Be kind to the loved ones." 
an excitement that was destined speedily to end in with a grace and feeling that touched all hearts. 
appine ? s the most perfect she had known since early Next we behold a group of some half a dozen little 
cm oo At length there was a light, hurrying tread girls, huddled together in a corner, in most sociable 
Upon t ie stan , nearer and nearer it drew—and in an- proximity to one another. Katie Wilmot, at present 
li - in: d° ur Florence’s apartment was the “leading member,” a rosy, chatty little curly-pate. 
-ij imcosed, and Ida Hamilton stood before her! is detailing most eloquently her experience of Santa 

Ihi^Fl' ^ ° ^ U ' C k k ,Irst tears on the part of each; Claus’s last donation visit, while the others are patiently 
n urence Hastings sprung forward and clasped waiting their turn to relate how lavishly he supplied 
ier new y found friend to her heart, returning her their stockings. 

thriller ' m P ass ' one ^ fondness, and in tones that Those two maidens of “ sweet sixteen,” or there¬ 
in 1 ' “ 11° ' ^ ' nm ° a * ^ er com P an 'on, murmur- abouts, seated upon the ottoman, with their arms very 

Th T? my own Ida! Darling,darling Ida!” lovingly entwined round one another, are Mabel Wil- 

ce i.r Q was irremediably thawed. mot and Fanny Gordon, light-hearted school-girls and 

<j'j |er . . affectionate cousins—inseparable companions when- 

iHitcf] 6 1 '\ COf ^/ am ’^ P ar ty assembled in the well- ever a happy chance throws them together. But, 

histhc^ 0 ^ 0 r - Gordon’s dwelling, in-street, alas! their opportunities of intercourse have as yet 

iv'iivul of'si V v weddin °‘ da y. Upon the been “ few and far between,” for Mable’s home is in 

a g° (i'or°M- P a en, ' nc i exactly nine-and-forty years the country, many miles distant. The cousins have 
and t' ^ as P assed 'h® allotted “three recently, however, laid their plans for removing this 

bumble ab d" ^ ^' S W *^ e ’ h rou ght to his then obstacle to their‘imimacy. They talk of becoming 
eighteen ° 6 & ove ^ and sunny-souled maiden of voluntary old maids, and of coaxing grandfather to 

matron liv . 111elanior ^ losed ' n, ° 'he gray-haired build for their sole occupation an “Old Maid’s Hall. 1 ' 

through all I f W ^° ^ as P roved his £ en ' a * partner Mabel has repeatedly declared her determination never 
^weebvoiced^ SOrrows ^ )e blithe and to be such a goose as to get married; while Fanny, in 
morial the" Iandma Gordon. From time imme- one of her frequent letters to Mabel, has written, “Is 
and near ,ers °f Mr, Gordon’s family, from far it not a glorious thing to be an old maid? And what 

> a\e gathered together upon this especial further recommendation can a lady need in the eyes 
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of society if it is known that she is an old maid !” It 
may be well if their plans are eventually put into exe¬ 
cution, for rumor says, though Mabel Wilmot dis¬ 
claims the assertion with a most indignant loss of her 
glossy ringlets, that a certain Mr. Merritt, the high- 

souled, noble-looking, and wealthy rector of B-, 

haslately,forthe first time, been suspected o (interested 
motives in his intercourse with a member of his flock; 
while the bright eyes and witching smile of Fanny 
Gordon seem to argue for the future a prospectus of 
hearts beguiled, one of which may eventually cause 
the overthrow of the projected building. 

A youth of nineteen or so, who is at present busily 
engaged entertaining several younger cousins, is Mr. 
Harry Gordon,^ theological student, with whom 
social qualities ml professional abilities, will always 
be happily blended. He is amusing his juvenile com¬ 
panions with a game of his own invention—a sort of 
play upon names, of which the following may be taken 
as examples: 

What well known scriptural name might a mother 
use in requesting her son to escort home two young 
lady visiters ?—Jeroboam. (“ Jerry, bow ’em!” ) 

If an old gentleman told his son to crowd into an 
already well-filled omnibus, Ihe name of what con¬ 
spicuous personage present wouldform the command? 
—Benjamin. (“ Ben, jam in!”) 

The names of what popular authors of Great Britain 
might a person, while gazing at a large bonfire, with 
propriety repeat ’—Dickens, Howilt, Burns. (“ Dick¬ 
ens! how it burns!”) 

The second of these was received with especial 
applause—not forgetting to mention the brilliant sparkle 
of Grandfather Gordon’s eyes at this original mode of 
bringing his pet, Bennie, into notice; while the third 
particularly attracted the laughter and approval of a 
group around the centre-table, consisting of Mrs. 
Gordon, the mother of Harry, Amy Carter, her niece, 
and Mrs. Clinton, her sister. .Amy is an orphan, and 
has been so from infancy. But the tenderness of her 
grand-parents, with whom she has always resided, has 
shielded her from the evils of orphanage. She is a 
blithe, happy-hearted girl of seventeen, the very soul 
of mirth and music. She is grandma’s especial darling; 
and the dear old lady never gazes into that lovely, 
sunny face, never hears that sweet voice warbling its 
merry carols, but she thinks of her own bright youth, 
and says, with complacent fondness of her treasured 
grandchild, “ She is just what I was at her age.” It 
is Grandfather Gordon’s firmly expressed opinion that 
Auiy, more than any other member of their household, 
resembles his wife as he first knew her. Cousin Harry 
calls his favorite Amy the Household Witch, because 
she has managed to wind herself to closely about the 
hearts of all her relatives, that every eye invariably 
brightens as her light footstep is heard approaching. 
But this evening Amy seems for once herself to have 
lieen bewitched, for she has found an absorbing object 
of interest in a spirited volume now lying open before 
her, entitled, “ Greenwood Leaves,” by Grace Green¬ 
wood. Amy Carter has long felt an appreciation of 
the authoress, and to-night is not the first time that, 
with all the fervor of a young, warm, generous heart, 


she has wished her God speed in her journeys throueh 
Authorland. Mrs. Clinton, who sits close beside her, 
with one of Amy’s hands resting lovingly in hers, ap- 
pears to be equally interested in a splendidly bound aiid 
illustrated volume of Mrs. Osgood’s poems. She has 
just finished reading to her sister, Mrs. Gordon, a brief 
essay upon the productions of her favorite poetess, cut 
and preserved from a popular newspaper, and from 
which the ensuing is an extract. 

“ The poems of Mrs. Osgood are not a laborious 
balancing of syllables, but a spontaneous gushing forth 
of thoughts, fancies, and feelings, which fall naturally 
into harmonious measures; and so perfectly is the 
sense echoed in the sound, that it seems as if many of 
her compositions might be intelligibly written in the 
characters of music.. In all her poem3 we find occa¬ 
sion to admire the author as well as the works. Hct 
spontaneous and instinctive eflusions appearin a higher 
degree than any others in our literature, to combine the 
rarest and highest capacities in art with the sinceresi 
and deepest sentiments, and the noblest aspirations. 
They would convince us, if the beauty of her life were 
otherwise unknown, that Mrs. Osgood is one of the 
loveliest characters in the histories of literature or 
society.” 

And it was pleasant to see what a beautiful glow of 
sympathy and enthusiasm illumined the countenance 
of the reader as she concluded that most happy and 
fitting tribute to genius. 

Mrs. Clinton is the youngest child of Grandfather 
Gordon. When only eighteen, she became the wife 
of one to whom she was devotedly attached, and two 
years afterward bent wildly over the death-couch of 
her idolized husband. Ten years have passed since 
then, and time has softened the sorrow which at first 
seemed too grievous for human endurance. Though 
now past her thirtieth, birth-day, Mrs. Clinton loots 
much younger. You would scarcely suppose her 
more than, two-and-lwenty; and though not what the 
world calls a beautiful woman, it would be difficult 14 
deny that there is something striking and noble in her 
appearance. She is somewhat above the medium 
height, with a form of faultless symmetry, and a>wp 
and carriage, though stalely, yet eminently graceth;. 
The contour of her head is certainly superb, and 
effect * upon the observer greatly enhanced by the 
arrangement of her abundant soft, brown hair, whirl' 
is always wound about it simply, and with a grace ^ 
more perfect, because, while perfectly natural, it is mi- 
consciously artistic. But her features are decided!) 
irregular aud unimpressive; and it is only when then 
large, gray eyes are lighted, as upon the present occa¬ 
sion, from within, when some inner chord is touched- 
and the usually pale cheek is flushed and animated 
with the fire of feeling, that you are ready to accord w 
her the power of fascination. But once meet that pee' 11 
Marly soulfuil look, and it wilt reflect itself eonlmmiih- 
and haunt you forever afier. You will probably gaze 
frequently again upon the same immobile feature?, bui 
expressionless they will seem never more. By 
1o whom she deigns to reveal herself, Mrs. Clinto' 1 
worshiped as the personification of all that is io (<; ! 
and lovable and intellectual. And there are 
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also who have caught accidental glimpses of that 
beautiful,noble, and impassioned spirit, and who would 
give worlds for the slightest token that the deep interest 
■with which she inspires them is returned. Mrs. Clinton 
has had many offers ef marriage; she has turned coldly 
yet tearfully from the homage of many a true and 
manly, ay, and gifted heart ; for though she has long 
since laid aside the weeds of widowhood, her soul is 
still arrayed in mourning-garb for the husband of her 
bright, fresh youth. She is one of those beings, few 
and rare, indeed, with whom, having once passion¬ 
ately loved and survived the object of their attachment, 
no compensation, however heart-offered, could induce 
one moment’s oblivion of the past, or the most remote 
thought of yielding to another that place in their holiest 
affections which has been occupied by the departed. 
Though shut out from a sphere of usefulness which 
she might truly have called her own, the years of Mrs. 
Clinton’s widowhood had not been inactive. As she 
recovered from the effects of that well-nigh over¬ 
whelming affliction, her little niece, Amy, was ap¬ 
proaching the most interesting stage of childhood. 
Her beautiful, bright face, and the daily reveal ings of 
a mind unusually intelligent, together with the sweet 
orphan’s naturally winning and bewitching ways, won 
more and more upon the heart of her aunt. And so, 
when Amy Carter was nine years old, Mrs. Clinton 
begged that her niece might be altogether withdrawn 
lrom school, and that she might herself be allowed to 
superintend the little girl’s edueation. So from that 
time Amy dwelt beneath the spiritual dominion of her 
aunt; and never was pupil more docile, or preceptress 
kinder or more fondly beloved. And Amy’s devotion 
to Mrs. Clinton is still as ardent and enthusiastic as in 
the days of her childhood. Wherever the latter has 
stationed herself, you may be sure that the former is 
not very many paces distant. Mrs. Clinton sometimes 
laughingly, but lovingly, styles Amy her shadow, and 
her eyes are often suffused with happy tears at some 
unobtrusive mark of the young girl’s earnest affec¬ 
tion. 

But upon the foregoing imperfect daguerreotypes, 
gentle reader, 1 have already lingered longer than my 
tune admits; for, after all, my principal object in asking 
you to bear me company within the precincts of this 
P easant household, was, that we might inspect some 
0 t ‘e Valentines in yonder daintily-wrought basket 

e »ng upon the table, beside which fair Amy Carter 
seated. 

(As a particular secret, dear reader, I will whisper 
V ° !i that ,he authorship ofmost of these little friendly 
!?' es ls ascribed to Mrs. Clinton.) 

e ht>t \ alentine within our reach is addressed to 
Harry Gordon. 

When on your downy couch you lie, 

And thoughtful heave the pensive sigh, 

<Jr muse on conquests—Cupid’s bow 
Oft bent by thee— 

Ere slumber comes—just then bestow 
One thought on me. 

And if your fancy can but paint 
A modest maid, not quite a saint, 




In stature small, in visage fair, 

Mild and discreet, 

’T is she would free your mind from care 
With whispers sweet. 

Upon the reception of which, it may be as well to 
mention, our anticipated doctor of divinity had laid his 
hand most impressively upon his heart, in token of 
his appreciating divination of a passion so divine. 

Next we have a Valentine upon the tiniest of ail tiny 
sheets of gilt-edged note-paper. It is inscribed to 
little Helen Bond. 

Little Helen—list awhile, 

And I ’ll Btrive to wake a smile 
On thy pure and dimpled cheek, 

As I tell thee of a freak 
That thy dainty spirit played, 

Dreaming not’t would be betrayed. 

Little one—when thou to-day, 

Cradled in sweet slumber lay, 

To a very distant goal, 

Lo! thy truant spirit stole. 

To my study, love, it came ; 

And I hope thou wilt not blame, 

That with eager, wild delight, 

Greeted I a guest so bright! 

With a sweetly joyous shout, 

First it gayly skipped about, 

Chanting forth a song of glee, 

That awhile it might be free! 

Then it nestled at my side, 

Welcomed there with love and pride, 

When it touched my silent lute, 

Asking why its chords were mute ? 

And with eyes upraised to mine, 

Pleaded for a Valentine! 

Little Helen—not in vain 
Did thy spirit seek the strain; 

Not in vain, love, did it stray 
From its native haunts away; 

Fof I roused my lyre again, 

Singing to a soft refrain 
Prayers and wishes, warm and fond, 

For thy Future—Helen Bond! 

And such prayers are and will be 
Gushing from my soul for thee 
F.very day and every hour, 

Rare and lovely little flower! 

Long may they who guard thy bloom 
Live thy life-path to illume ; 

And may hearts as true respond 
E’er to thine, sweet Helen Bond ! 

Where thy fairy feet fall lightly 
Ever may their eyes beam brightly, 

And those voices meet thine own, 

Cherishing its faintest tone. 

So will Love and Happiness, 

Spirits bright, that reign to bless, 

O’er thee wave their magic wand, 

Darling little Helen Bond I 

Here are two Valentines written upon the same 
sheet of paper—not for economy’s sake, gentle reader, 
but to convey an idea that the parties addressed are a« 
they profess to be—one in spirit. The first is in¬ 
scribed to Mabel Wiltnot, and the following is its 
language. 
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Mable, dear Mable ! pray beware, 

Or else you ’ll fall into a snare; 

Laid down, I ! m very much afraid 
For you—a volunteer—old-maid ! 

He waits but till you ’re free from school, 

To take you ’neath his lordly rule; 

For then he hopes to hear you say, 

You ’ll “love and honor and obey!” 

’T is naught to you, though wealth and ment 
Beyond a doubt he does inherit; 

You ’re bound to live and die a maid, 

Demure, respectable and staid. 

So, Mable, darling, do beware 
Of that gay sportsman’s cunning snare, 

And as your hand and heart’s his mark, 

Just bid your heart emit the spark! 

Upon the opposite page are traced the ensuing lines j 
to Fanny Gordon. 

Sweet Fanny! deep within my “ heart of hearts,” 

A true and holy sentiment hath birth, 

Which there must ever dwell till life departs— 

Respect and reverence for thy modest worth 1 
Like the dear violet, blooming in the shade, 

Scarce daring e’en to court the sun’s soft rays, 
Shrinking and trembling when by chance betrayed 
To the wild ardor of some earnest gaze. 

Thus art thou, Fanny! and thus will the light 
Of thy fair spirit buTst from its disguise 
With sudden glory, and the vision bright 
Shall thrill all hearts with love and glad surprise; 

And startled souls shall thy bright soul allure 
To kneel and worship at a shrine so pure! 

You should have seen, dear reader, with what ex- 
huberance of glee Katie Wilmot received Iter Valentine, 
which is the one we are now about to unfold. You 
should have caught the sound of her merry, ringing 
laughter, and the gayly triumphant tone in which, hold¬ 
ing her newly-gained treasure to view, she exclaimed, 
“Sister Mabel—Cousin Fanny, can yop guess who 
this is for? Ah, you can’t guess—you wouldn’t 
dream of such a thing? It’s for me—for me!” Then 
you should have witnessed how joyously the little 
fairy clapped her tiny hands together, and the im¬ 
promptu polka which she accomplished round the 
apartment after the following all-important little missive 
was read to her. 

TO KATIE. 

Within my heart, you darling elf 
1 ’ve caged your little frolic self, 

There will I hold you tight and fiiBt— 

And so you see you ’re caught at last; 

While this Tesolve I ’ve made sincerely, 

To kiss and pet nnd love you dearly ; 

Y ou need not struggle to get free, 

You ’re snugly locked—Love has the key; 

And once within his power, you know, 

He never lets a prisoner go! 

You saucy witch! you need not pout. 

And vow you ’ll surely raise a route, 

Unless within one minute more, 

I summon Love to ope the door ! 

Now plead not with that coaxing smile, 

Just to be free a little while ; 


You waste your cunning, for in vain 
You strive to break Love’s silken chain, 
Whene’erhe plays the jailor’s part 
He ’8 “ up to” every dainty art, 

And though you think he MI let you off, 

When well you know you ’ll laugh and scoff 
The moment when, on loosened pinions, 

You wing away from his dominions; 

From that wild dream you’ll booh awaken, 

To learn you ’re wofully mistaken; 

Love never yet betrayed a trust, 

So, for your comfort, stay you must! 

Ah'. by this time I see you’ve found 
You ’re really safely caughc and bound; 

So, having tamed you down in season, 

I’m sure you soon will list to reasou, 

And cease for liberty to pine, 

My true heart’s captive Valentine! 

Yes, Katie Wilmot was very proud of that; and she 
might have been heard from time to time, through the 
evening, repeating with peculiar satisfaction what 
seemed to be her two favorite lines, 

While this resolve I’ve made sincerely 
To kiss and pet and love you dearly 1 

These three appropriate little verses, addressed to 
Amy Carter, next demand our attention. 

The “ Household Witch,” thy winning name, 
Because o’er all around thee, 

To weave Love’B magic spelt the aim, 

Which true as Truth has found thee! 

Then as through future years thy smiles 
Illume this favored dwelling. 

All shadows by ihy frolic wiles 
And witchery dispelling. 

By wile and smile in every niche, 

All needless gloom suppressing, 

Remaining yet the. Household Witch, 

Still prove— the Household Blessing! 

Dear Amy Carter 1 The ardent, impulsive kk 
which your lips imprinted upon that well-known band- 
writing, told how precious was this pleasant tribute. 
that you recognized and blessed the traces ol your 
childhood’s loving friend, of your girlhood’s guardian 
angel 1 

One more poetical heart-effusion and our recordin? 
space is filled even to overflowing. It is inscribed a 
Mrs. Clinton. 

Though 1 turn, I tty not, 

I cannot depart; 

I would try, but try not, 

To release my heart; 

And my hopes are dying, 

While on dreams relying, 

I am spelled by art. 

Thus the bright snake coiling 
’Neath the forest tree, 

Wins the bird beguiling 
To come down and Bee. 

Like that bird the lover, 

Round his fate will hover, 

Till the blow is over, 

And he sinks—like me! 
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Ah, Mrs. Clinton! when you read that token of a 
never-fading attachment, your sorrowing spirit mur¬ 
mured in tones of subdued melancholy, “For years he 
has followed me, and though I have never encouraged 
his attentions, it has seemed as if I could not be for¬ 
gotten—as though he could not bear to give me up. 
Vet I can never be grateful for his love, I must only re¬ 
gret that it has been bestowed upon me. I can make 
him no return- for still with me 

“ Affection sheds its holiest light 

Upon iny husband’s tomb !” 

And so with “tears, radiant emanations,” welling 
from the innermost depths of your soul, and glistening 
in your eyes, with intuitive delicacy, you placed that 
avowal of disappointed affection in your portfolio, 
deeming it there so safe from observation that not even 
Amy, your darling, would ever catch a glimpse of it. 
But, unfortunately, on the way to your own apartment, 
it escaped from its hiding-place, and was picked up 


upon the stair by one of your little nieces, who trans¬ 
ferred it to the general Valentine-receptacle in the 
parlor. By and by you will doubtless ask yourself 
with regretful wonder, how it came there. 

But the day is already too far spent to admit of a 
longer sojourn with the Gordons. And it is solely the 
fault of the recorder, gentle reader, if you are not able to 
bid them adieu with the firm conviction that iheirs is 
one of those “ homes of America” to whom Miss Bre¬ 
mer referred when she said so sweetly, “ wherever there 
is a good husband and father, a true wife and mother, 
dutiful children, the spirit of freedom and peace and 
love, and that beautiful feeling of noble minds which 
makes them confer happiness on their fellow-creatures 
according to their gifts and wishes, there also would 
I fain be myself, to see, to enjoy, to shed tears of de¬ 
light that paradise still is to be found on this poor 
earth.” 
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VALENTINE’S DAY. 

OB. A LOVER’S REMINISCENCES. 

BY FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


You say each sool, in realms above, 
Will seek with faith divine 
The twin-soul it was formed to love; 
Ah! then—will yours seek mine? 


They called her a sad coquette; but they were mis¬ 
taken. A proud, pure and earnest spirit like that of 
Mary Maclane could never stoop to the trifling arts 
by which too many of her sex secure the conquest of 
an hour. I cannot tell whether Mary was pretty or not. 
In her presence there was no time to think of beauty. 
I am not sure that I could tell even the color of her 
hair or her eyes; though I think the latter were of a 
deep violet hue, veiled by remarkably long and jet¬ 
like lashes. I have a faint impression that her mouth 
resembled a dewy crimson rose-bud more than any 
thing else; and I believe her form was perfect. I 
suppose it must have been, from the piquant reply a 
witty poet made to her one day, after begging her to 
give away the dress she wore, because it did not be¬ 
come her— 

“ To whom shall I give it ?” she asked. 

“ Oh! to the Venus de Medicis, of course! It would 
fit no one else.” 

As I said before, in her presence there was some¬ 
thing besides beauty, and more than beauty to think 
of. Grace, gayety and sweetness, with the inde¬ 
scribable but exquisite charm of naivete, in manner, 
look and speech, combined to render her irresistible. 
The envious or ill-judging of her own sex declared 
her eccentric, and therefore affected. She was eccen¬ 
tric, if to act herself—a self so different from the 
commonplace, stereotyped people around her—was to 
be so. Frank, truthful, trusting and nobly independ¬ 
ent, she retained foe beautiful simplicity of childhood, 
with foe dignity and spirit of a woman, true to herself 
and her divine destiny. Affected! it was all the rest 
of the fashionable world who were affected, not she. 
It was they who belied their own natures, who 
assumed a manner, who moulded.their dress, their 
attitudes, their tones, even their smiles, to foe one 
model of the day. She trusted her own soul and 
uttered it in mien and look and word. She revered 
too deeply foe divinity within, to hide, to smother or 
deny it. She was as natural, and simple, and incapa¬ 
ble of art or affectation, as foe birds and foe flowers 
which she loved, and which loved her in return. 

And they called her a coquette! because affection¬ 
ate, and confiding, pining for sympathy and tenderness, 
she looked for good in all around her—and finding it, 
for who would not have been good for her and to her. 
She imagined foe perfection of her ideal in each new 
suitor for her love, and in turn, in each was disap¬ 
pointed. 


“ I will not,” said Mary, in a letter to a friend, “ I 
cannot compromise my sympathies. I cannot sacri¬ 
fice my integrity of heart to foe opinion of foe world, 
which pronounces me a coquette because I have been 
deceived. Though I die single, I will be true to the 
divine sentiment of love within me, which will be 
ratified, if not in this, surely in a future life. I will 
keep my soul virgin till it meets foe twin-soul which 
is its destiny. It is not I that these men love. They 
have no knowledge of me. They have taken a fancy 
to my looks, my tones, my manners perhaps; but they 
are strangers to my heart. Were there one among 
them destined for that heart, believe me, Clarice, in 
foe words of a dear friend— 

«*It would spring like a falchion bright, glowing and true, 
To the hand that its worth and its temper best knew . 5 

“When some affectionate and judicious visiter 
kindly tells me that I am called a flirt, I think of foe 
lines I read to you once; perhaps you do not remem¬ 
ber them. 

; They tell me I was false to thee; 

BuLtheyare false who say it; 

The vow I made was pure and free, 

And time shall ne’er betray it. 

« £ I laid my heart on virtue’s shrine, 

I loved truth, honor, kindness; 

I love them still, I thought them thine. 

Too soon I wept my blindness. ? 

“ ‘ ’Tis thou wert false, to them and me, 

My worship still I cherish. 

My love, still true, has turned from thee, 

To find them or to perish.’ ” 


I felt interested in Mary Maclane before I saw her. 
It was her voice that first magnetized my heart. She 
had arrived foe day before at foe hotel where I was 
staying. It was said she had just dismissed a wealthy 
suitor, who had received encouragement sufficient to 
warrant his expectations in proposing. I had heard 
much of foe Kentucky belie, and while dressing for 
dinner was resolving that I would avoid an introduc¬ 
tion ; for I had an unaffected dread of a coquette. The 
tones of a guitar from foe next room broke in upon 
my reverie, and foe next momenta sweet, pure voice 
commenced foe following song— 

I loved an ideal, 

I sought it in thee, 

I found it unreal, 

As stars in the sea; 
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And shall I, disdaining 
An instinct divine, 

By falsehood profaning 
That pore hope of mine ? 

Shall I stoop from my vision, 

So lofty, so true. 

From the light, all Elysian, 

That round me it threw ? 

Oh! guilt, unforgiven. 

If false I could be, 

To myself and to Heaven, 

While constant to thee 1 

Ah, no! though all lonely, 

On earth be my lot, 

I ’ll brave it, if only 
That trust fail me not; 

The trust that, in Seeping 
All pure from control. 

The love that lies sleeping, 

And dreams in my soul, 

It may wake in some better 
And holier sphere. 

Unbound by the fetter 
Fate hung on it here! 

The deep feeling that thrilled through the voice, the 
high and pure sentiment of the song, affected me 
strongly, and when, in the evening, an interesting and 
distinguished-looking girl, a stranger, whose nameT 
had not learned, was led to the piano, I was not sur¬ 
prised to hear the same clear tones which had so en¬ 
chanted me before. 

I begged an introduction to the lady, and almost 
started back in dismay when it took place. It was 
Mary Maclane herself. 

The instant our eyes met, hers seemed to fill visibly 
with light, and then the long lashes drooped suddenly 
over a cheek that had grown strangely pale with that 
momentary emotion. An evident effort restored her, 
however, immediately to her wonted graceful self- 
possession, but I could not so easily recover mine. I 
felt at once that the good or evil genius of my life 
was before me, embodied in that slight girl. 

"Was I in love?—at first sight! I, who had always 
avoided a flirt as I would a beautiful serpent—to 
whom the rattle of the former seeemed almost as 
fatal to moral safety, as that of the latter to physical. 

Weeks flew by, and we became intimate friends. 
Mary knew that 1 loved her, although no word had 
betrayed it, and I was sure that she returned my 
love. She was surrounded by distinguished and 
wealthy admirers, who had not my reasons for silence 
on the subject; but, though courteous to all, her soul 
remained loyal to mine. Mine was the sudden and 
beautiful blush, and mine the endearing smile; her 
sweet voice faltered only for me, and ever took a 
deeper and fuller tone when replying to my own, for 
then her heart was in it. But I was too proud to 
marry a rich woman, and too poor for a poor one, 
and so, as Mary was an heiress, I cherished my love 
in silence. Fatal mistake! Had I possessed but 
half her generous and noble independence, I should 
have thrown pride, that petty pride to the winds. I 


should have been ashamed to name it in the am. 
breath with my love, even to myself; for was it not 
a profanation of her to give a thought to her paltry 
weath? 

Now and then I could detect a tearful wonder in 
her suddenly uplifted eyes because I did not corrobo¬ 
rate by words the affection which almost even,' look 
and act involuntarily betrayed, and so, to relieve in 
part my own feelings and to soothe hers, which I 
feared were wounded, I sent her, on Talentine’s day, 
some verses; the handwriting was disguised, but I 
said “ if she loves me as she should, she will feel that 
they are mine”—and so she did- I was present when 
the servant handed them to her. A soft blush burned 
in her delicate cheek as she read; her eyes filled 
with tears, and, averting her face from my gaze, she 
hastily wrote something beneath them with a penciL 
Instantly I feared that I had gone too far, and ask¬ 
ing to see the lines, I coolly read them aloud, ridicul¬ 
ing both the l anguage and the sentiment, as I went 
cwi, with a criticism so calm and so severe, that poor 
Mary seemed utterly at a loss what to think. From that 
moment, however, she assumed toward me a 
and distant demeanor, avoiding me as much as possi¬ 
ble, and, though I think suffering intensely, preserving 
an outward serenity which I would have given worlds 
to imitate. The verses were as follows: 

To Mae.y. 

Rare bird of the West ! where the pride of the prairie 
Can boast of no blossom to rival your blush. 

Oh! fold for one moment your wing wild and airy. 

And, while I sing to yon, your sweet warble hush. 

Fair bird of the W est I where the sky bent above you, 

So fondly it lent half its light to your eye, [yon, 

Where the wild-flower you tripped over looked up to love 
And the happy wave paused o’er your picture to sigh. 

You dreamed not, while sporting in freedom and pleasure, 
Of cages and nets that would fetter your wing, 

But oh: let me warn you—too rare is the treasure_ 

The fowler, the hunter have both heard you sing! 

They are up, on the track—oh! be prudent and wary— 
They have nets, they have cages, of iron and gold; 

Look well to your pinion, sweet bird of the prairie, 

And shame, with that blue eye, the .fclse and the bold. 

There is one who would cherish, and love the least ringlet 
That floats o’er your young cheek, or kisses your neck, 
Who would guard every wave of your exquisite winglet, 
And toil for earth’s treasures your beauty to deck; 

But he has no claim to your lightest smile, Mary, 

He can but sing truly, though may be too bold; 

Look well to your pinion, wild bird of the prairie, 

Beware of their cages of iron and gold'. 

T 

Beneath them Mary had traced, in a trembling, deli¬ 
cate hand, the following verse: 

Je ne chante que pour toi! 

I fold my wings; I heed not now 
The idler’s gaze, the flatterer’s tone; 

I turn from every lighter vow, 

I sing for thee alone 

Soon after this Mr. Maclane’s afiairs became deeply 
involved, and unable to meet bis engagements, to avoid 
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public disgrace he urged to his daughter the necessity 
of marrying one of her wealthy suitors, who had 
offered on that condition to assist him. Mary had but 
an hour to decide, and her reply was the following 
letter to her father: 

“ I have had a severe struggle, but I feel that in 
complying with your wishes I can wrong only myself; 
for a man, who can be willing to' accept a reluctant 
hand without a heart, and who can make such the 
condition of his aid to a friend in the hour of need, is 
not worthy of a thought. He can have no heart to 
wrong. Were he a better, a nobler being, I should 
refuse him; for I should feel that I could have no 
right to injure and betray a pure soul by linking it for 
life to a mere name, even to save your honor, my 
father. 

“As it is, I accept this man; but, in so doing, I shall 
explain to him, as frankly ag to you, my feelings with 
regard to him. It will make no difference to him ; 
for he cares, not for my heart, not for my love, or 
my respect, but for my capability of ministering to 
his pride, of ornamenting his establishment. He will 
show off whatever of beauty, wit, or grace, I may 
possess, as he would his fine pictures, or his spirited 
horse. I accept him, then, but upon one condition; 
I choose to be wedded—no I not wedded, I will not so 
profane the word—I choose to be bound to him by a 
magistrate, not by a clergyman; no man of God, for 
me, shall thus belie his holy calling, his sacred office, 
and the divine institution of marriage. Where love 
hallows the tie, let religion sanction it also; but in 


this affair of barter and exchange, the civil law will 
be all sufficient surely.” 

Mary was right; it did make no difference to him — 
to the soulless fool who bought her. So they were 
wedded, and by a magistrate too. In this she per¬ 
sisted, in spite of her father’s remonstrance, “ for the 
poor, craven bridegroom said never a word.” 

The world inveighed against the heartless coqnette, 
as it persisted in calling her, and declared that I had 
been shamefully treated; that I had at first been led 
on by the freest encouragement, and then deserted for 
a wealthier man. 

And Mary smiled serenely at the slander, and years 
since I sent Mary the first Valentine I ever wrote. I 
now send her the last. It is a song, which I once 
heard, and which impressed me deeply at the time. 

“ Oh! call it by some better name, 

For F riendship is too cold, 

And love is now an earthly flame, 

Whose shrine must be of gold 
And Passion, like the sun at noon. 

That burns o’er all he sees, 

Awhile as w ar m , will set as soon, 

Oh! call it none of these! 

“ Imagine something purer far, 

More free from Stain of clay, 

Than Friendship, Love, or Passion are, 

Yet human still as they; 

And if thy lip, for love like this. 

No mortal word can frame, 

Go ask of angels what it is, 

And call it by that name!” 
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\ While ahe remained in astonishment, Caroline ran tip and kissed her. 

“ Yon recollect Mr. Selwyn, aunt, do you not?” 

“Yea,” said Madame Bathurst, returning the salute of Mr, SeKvyu, 
“ but still X am surprised.” 

“ Come with me, aunt, and X will tell you all ahontit.” 

Caroline then walked to a seat at a little distance, sat down, and 
entered into conversation with Madame Bathuist. In a low minutes 
Madame Bathurst rose aud came up to our party ‘with Caroline on her 
arm. 

She first thanked Mr. Selwyn foiritis kindness in bringing her niece to 
the fete, aiul then turning to me, said, with some emotion, as she oifered 
her hand, “Valerie, I hope we are friendB. We have mistaken each 
other.” 

I felt all my resentment gone, and took her oifered hand. 

She then led me aside aud said, “ I mubt beg your pardon, Valerie, 1 
did not”— 

“ Nay,” replied I, interrupting her, “ I was too hasty and too proud.” 

“ You are a good, kind-hearted girl, Valerie—but let us say no more 
about it. Now introduce me to your friends." 

I did so. Madame Bathurst was most gracious, and appeared very 
much struck with Adele Chabot, and entered into conversation with her, 
and certainly Adele would not have been taken for a French teacher by 
her appearance. There was something very aristocratic ubout her. While 
they were in converse, a very gentlemanlike man raised his hutto Madame 
Bathurst, as I thought, and passed ou. Adele coloured up, I observed, 
as if she knew him, but did not return the salute, which Mudntne Ba¬ 
thurst did. 

“ Do you know that gentleman, Mademoiselle Chabot J” inquired Car¬ 
oline. “ I thought he bowed to you and not to aunt.” 

“ I have seen him before,” replied Adele, carelessly, “ but I forget his 
name.” 


“ Then I can tell you,” added Madame Bathurst, “ It is Colonel Jervis, 
a very fashionable man, but not a very great favourite of mine; not that 
I have any thing to accuse him of, particularly, except that he is said to. 
be a very worldly man.” 

“ Is he of good family ?" inquired Adele. 

“ Oil, yes, unexceptionable on that poult; but it is time for me to go. 
There iB my party comiug down the walk. Caroline, dear, I will call 
upon you to-morrow at three o'clock, and then we will make ourat- 
rangement6." 

Madame Bathurst then bid adieu to Mr. Selwyn and the rest, saying to 
me, “ An rcvoir, Valerie.” 

Shortly afterwards we agreed to leave. As Mr. Selwyn was returning 
to Kew, X would not accept the offer of his carriage to lake Caroline aim 
me to London, the glass-coacli, round as a pumpkin, would hold six, and 
we all went away together. 

I was very much pleased at thus meeting with Madame Bathurst, and 
our reconciliation, and quite as much bo ior Caroline’s sake, for although 
bhe had at first said that she would write to her aunt, she had put it off 
continually for reasons which she had never expressed to me. I rather 
think that she feared her aunt might prove a check on her, and I was, 
therefore, very glad that they had met, as now Madame Bathurst would 
look after her. 

During the evening, X observed that Adele and Caroline had along 
conversation soltovocc. I suspected that the gentleman, at whose appear¬ 
ance she had coloured up, was the subject of it. The next day Madame 
Bathurst called, and heard a detailed account of all that had passed from 
Caroline mid from me since we had parted. She said that as Caroline 
was put to the school by her father, of course she could not lemovo her, 
but that she would call and see her as often as she could. She congratu¬ 
lated me upon my little independence, and trusted that we should ever 
be oil friendly terms, and that I would come aud visit her whenever 
my avocations would permit me. As there were Btill three weeks of 
the holidays remaining, she proposed that we should come aud pass a 
portion of it with her at a villa which she had upon the banks of tlio 
Thames. 

She said that Caroline’s father and mother were down at Biighton, 
giving very gay ^parties. Having arranged the time that the curiiuee 
should come for us on the following day, bhe kissed us both affectionate¬ 
ly and went away. 

The next day we were at Richmond in a delightful cottage ornie; and 
there we remained for more than a fortnight. To me it was a time of 
much happiness, for it was like the renewal of old times, aud 1 was sor¬ 
ry when tlie visit was ovei. 

On my return, X found a pressing invitation for Caroline and me to go 
to Kew, and remain two or three days ; and as we had still time to pay 
tile visit, it was accepted ; but before we went Adele came to see us, 
aud after a little general conversation, requested that die might speak to 
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Dining dinner I mentioned that Mr. Selwyn had called and engaged 
Cuioluie and me to go to the Multicultural fete. 

“ i wish Madame Gironac was going,” continued X. “ she is so fond ol 
flowers." 

“Nevermind, my dear Valerie, I will slay at home aud cam some 
money.” 


me in my own room. 

“ Valerie,” said Adele. as soon as we were seated, “ I know that.you 
think me a wild gn 1, and perhaps I am so; but I am not quite so wild as 
I thought myself, fur now that 1 am m a critical position, I come to you 
for advice, and fur advice against my own feelings, for I tell you fi uukly, 
that I am very much in love—and mot cover—wlncli you may well sup¬ 
pose, most anxious to be relieved from the detestable position of a Freudi 
teacher ill a boarding school. 1 now ha\c the opportunity, and yet 1 
dread to avail myself of it, and I tbeic-fore come to you, who uio so pru¬ 
dent aiul su sage, to request, alter you have heard what I have to impart 
you will give me your real opinion us to wli.it 1 ought to do. You recol¬ 
lect 1 told you that a geuileman had lbltuwed mo at Brighton, and how, 
for mere frolic. 1 had led him to suppose that I was Caioline Stanhope. 1 
certainly did not expect to see linn again, but I did three days after 1 
came up from Brighton. The gill hud evidently copied the address on 
my trunk foi him, and he followed me up. and lie accosted me ns 1 was 
walking home. lie told me that he had nurer slept siuco he had first 
seeu me, and that he was honouiably ill love with me. X lephcd that he 
was mistaken in supposing that 1 was Caroline Stanhope; that m> name 
was Adele Chabot, and tint now that X stated the truth to him lie would 
ultei his sentiments lie declaim! that lie should not. piessed me to al¬ 
low him to call, which 1 lcfusod. and such was uni first Intel view. I did 
not see linn again until at the huuiculUunl fete, when! was talking to 
Madame Bathuist. Me had told me that lie was an offiicr in the imny, 
but lie did not mention Ills name. You recollect wliat Mads mu Bathurst 


“ Madauie,” cried Monsieur Gironac, pretending to he very angry, and 
striking with his list on the table so as to make all the w-iue glasses ring, 
“ you shall do no such thing. You shall not always oppose my wishes, 
lou shall not stay at home and eaui some money You shall go out and 
spend money. Yes, inadaine, I will be obeyed; you bliall go to the Mul¬ 
ticultural tote, ulid invite Monsieur Lionel, and Mademoiselle Adele to 
come with us that they may witness that I am the maslei. Yes, madame, 
resistance is useless. You shall go in a icmu,e dc her, or glass-couch, as 
round as a pumpkin, but you shall not go m glass slippers, like Cinde¬ 
rella, because they aie not pleasant to w-alk in. Mow Cinderella danced 
in them lias always.been a puzzle to me, ever since I was u child, and of 
vvhut kind of glass they were made of.” 

“ Perhaps isinglass,” said Lionel. 

“No, sir, not isinglass ; it must have been fairy glass; hut never mind 
I ask you, Madame Gironac, whether you intend to be an obedient wile, 
or intend to resist my commands?” 

“ Barbare," replied Madame Gironac, “ am I then to be forced to go to 
a fete 1 uli, cruel man, you’ll break my heart; but I submit to my unhappy 
destiny. Yes, I will go to the rcmv>eile ver: pity me, my good friends, 
but you don't know that man.” 

“ I am satisfied with your obedience, madame. and now I permit you 
to embrace me.” 

Madatne Gironac, who .was delighted at the idea of going to the fete, 
ran to her husband and kissed him over and over again. Adele and Li¬ 
onel accepted Monsieur Gironac’s invitation, and thus was the affair set¬ 
tled in Monsieur Gironac’s queer way. 

The day of the Horticultural fete arrived. It was a lovely morning. 
We were all dressed and the glass-coach at the door, when Mr. Selwyn 
arrived in his carriage, and Catoline aud I stepped in. I introduced Car¬ 
oline, \yho was remarkably well dressed, and very pretty. Mr- Selwyn 
had before told me that be was acquainted with Madame Bathurst, having 
met her two or three times, and sat by hei at a dinner party. He appeared 
much pleased with Caroline, but could not make out hew she was in my 
company. Of course he asked no questions before her. 

Oil our arrival at the gardens we found young Mr. Selwyn waiting at 
the entrance to take us to Mrs. Selwyn and Ins sisters, who had come horn 
their house at Kew. About lialf-an-liour afterwards we fell in with Mon¬ 
sieur Gironac, madame, Adele, and Lionel. Mr. Selwyn greeted Lionel 
warmly, introducing him to his family, and on my presenting the Giio- 
nacs and Adele, was very polite and friendly, for he knew from me how 
kind tliey had been. Adele Chabot never looked so well; her costume 
was most becoming; she had put on her air mutm6, and was admired by 
all that passed us. We were all grouped together close to the hand, 
when wlio should appear right in face of us hut Madame Bathuist. At 
“' a ™hne wab ou the one arm of Mr. Selwyn and X ou the other. 

Caroline’’ exclaimed Madame Bathurst, ■ and youhete !” mrniiiglo 
me. J ° 


said about him, aud who he was. Siucu von have been at Richmond lu¬ 
lus contrived to see me eveiy day. and X will confess that luttoily I have 
not been unwilling to meet him, tor eveiy day I have been uitne pleased 
with him. On our fust meeting after the fete I told him that he still sup- 
pused mu to be Caroline Stanhope, and that seeing me walking wii1iC.il- 
olme’b aunt had confirmed him m Ins idea, but X nssmeil him that 1 was 
Adele Chabot, a girl without fortune, and not, as lie supposed, a gloat 
lioness. His answer was that any acquaintance of Madame Bnthuist’e 
must be a lady, and that he had net or inquired or thought about my for 
tune. That my having nono would prove the disinterestedness of lus 
affection fur me, and that he required me and nothing more. I have seen 
him every day almost since then ; he has given me nis.nsune and made 
proposals tome, notwithstandingmyreiteiatedassertions that I am Adele 
Chabot, and not Caioline Stanhope. One thing is certain, that I am very 
much attached to him, and if I do not marry him I shall be very misera¬ 
ble lor a long lime,” and here Adele burst into tears. 

“ Bui why do you grieve, Adele ?” said I. “ You like him, and he of¬ 
fers to many you. My advice is very simple, marry him.” 

“ Yes,” replied Adele, “ if all was as it seems. I agree with you that 
iny course is clear ; but notwithstanding his repeated assertions that he 
loves me as Adele Chabot, I am convinced in my own mind that he still 
believes me to be Caroline Stanhope. Perhaps he thinks that I am a 
romantic young lady who is determined to be married pour ses beano, 
yenx alone, and conceals her being an heiress on that account, and he 
therefore humours me by pretending to believe that I am a poor girl 
without a shilling. Now, Valerie, here is my difficulty. Xf I were to 
marry him, as he proposes, when he comes to find out that he has been 
deceiving himself, and that I am not the heiress, will he not be angry, and 
perhaps disgusted with me—will he not blame me instead of himself, as 
people always do, and will he not ill-treat me? If he did, it would 
break my heart, for 1 love him—love him dearly. Then, on the other 
hand, I may be wrong, and lie may he, as he says, in love with Adele 
Chabot, so that I shall have thrown away my chance of happiness from 
an erroneous idea. What shall Ido, Valerie 7 Do advise me.” 

“Much will depend upon the character of the man, Adele. You have 
Some iusiglit into people’s characters, what idea have you formed of 
his 7 ” 

“ I hardlv can say, for when men profess to be in love they aro such de¬ 
ceivers. Their faults are concealed, and they assume virtues which they 
do not possess. On my first meeting with him I thought that he was a 
proud man—perhaps I may say a vain man—hut since I have seen moiu 
of him I think I was wrong.” 

“ No, Adele, depend upon it you weie right; at that time you weie 
not blinded as you are now. Do you think him a good-tempered man 7 ” 

•'Yes, that I firmly believe that he is. I made a remark at Brighton; 
a child that had its fingers very dirty ran out to him, and as it stumbled 
printed the marks of its lingers upon his white trousers, so that he wtie 
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.obliged to return borne and. change them. Instead of pushing the child 
away he saved it from fulling, saying, * Well, ray little man, it’s better 
that I should change my dress than that you should have broken your 
head on the pavement.’ 

“ Well, Adele, I agree with you that it was n proof of great good tem¬ 
per ?” 

“ Well then, Valerie, what do you think?” 

“ I think tnat it is a lottery; but all marriage* are lotteries, with more 
blanks than prices. Vou have done alt yon cun to undeceive him if he 
still deceives himself. Vou can do no more. I will assume that he doeB 
deceive himself, and that disappointment and irritation will be the conse¬ 
quence of Ins discovery, that you have been telling the truth. Ifheisu 
viiu uiiu lie will not like to acknowledge to the world that he has been 
his own dupe. Tf lie is a good-hearted man he will nut long continue 
•angry; but, Adele, much depend* up in yourself. You must forbear all 
recrimination—you must exert ail your tuleuts of pleasing to reconcile 
him to ins disappointment, uud if you act wisely you will probably suc¬ 
ceed; indeed, unless the mau is a bad-hearted man you must eventually 
succeed. You best know your own powers, aud must decide for your- 
■self,’* 

“ It is that feolmg—that almost certain feeling that I shall be able to 
console him for his disappointment, thut impels me on. Vulerie, I will 
make him lovo me, I uni determined.” 

*' And when a woman is determined on that point she invariably suc¬ 
ceeds in the end, Adele. This is supposing that he is deceiving himself, 
which may not be the case, Adele, for I do think that you have sufficient 
attractions to make a man love you for yourself alone ; and recollect that 
such may bo the case in the present instance. It may be that at first he 
followed you a* an heiress, and U is since fouud out that if not an heiress 
you are a very charming woman, and lias in consequence been unable to 
resist your influence. However, there is only one to whom the secrets oi 
the heart are kuown. I consider that you have acted honourably, and il 
you chojso to risk the hazard of the die no one can attach blame to 
you." 

“ Thank you, Valerie, you have taken a great load off ray heart. Ifyou 
think I am not doing wrong, I will risk every thing." 

“ Well, Adele, let you decide how you may, I hope you will prosper. 
Fur my part I would not cross the street for the best man that ever was 
create I. As friends they are ail very well; as advisers in some questions 
thoy are useful ; but wheu you talk of marrying one, and becoming his 
slave, that is quite another affair. What were you aud Caroline talking 
about so earnestly in the corner?” 

“ I will couless the truth, it was of love and marriage, with an episede 
about Mr. Charles Selwyn, of whom Caroline appears to have a very 
good opinion.” 

“ Well, Adele, I must go down again now. If you wish my advice at 
any future time, such us it is, it is at your service. You are making ‘ A 
Bold Stroke for a Husband,’ that’s certain. However the title of ano¬ 
ther play is ‘Ail’s Well that Ends Well.’ ” 

“ Well, l will follow out your playing upon plays, Valerie, by saying 
that with you ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost." ’ 

“Exactly," replied 1, “because I consider it “Much Ado About No- 
ihmg.’ ” ft 

The next day Lionel came to bid me faiewell, as he wa3 returning to 
Paris. During our sojourn at Madame Bathurst’s he had been down to 
see In* uncle and had been very kindly received. I wr ,te to Madame 
d’Albref, thanking her for her presents, which, valuable as they were, I 
would not leturu aiter what she had said, and confided to Lionel a box oi 
the (lowers in wax that I was so successful in imitating, and which I re¬ 
quested her to put on her side table in remembrance of me Mr. Sel¬ 
wyn sent his carriage at the time appointed, aud we went down to Kew, 
whore I was as kindly received as before. 

Wiwt Adele bad told me of the conversation between Caroline and her 
made mo watchful, and before our visit was out I hail made up my mind 
that there was u mutual feeling between hot and Mr. Selwyn. When we 
were going away this was confirmed, but I took no notice. But although 
I made no lcuurk, this, commencement of an attachment between Caro¬ 
line aud Mr. Selwyn occupied my mind during tho whole of ourjourney 
tu. town 

In Caroline’s position i was not decided if I would not encourage it and 
assist it. Mr. Selwyn was a gentleman by birth and profession, a veiy 
goud looking aud very talented young man. All his family were amiable, 
aud he himself remarkably kind-hearted and well-disposed. That Caro¬ 
line was not likely to return to her father’s house where I felt assured that 
she was miserable, was veiy evident, and that she would soon weary of 
tlie monotony of a school at her ago was to be expected. There was, 
thcroiore, every probability that she would, if she found an opportunity, 
run away as 6he had stated to me that she would, and it was ten chances 
to one ih.it m so doing she would make au uufortuuato match, either be¬ 
coming a prey to some fortune-hunter, or connecting lierseif with some 
thoughtless young man. 

Could she do better than mairy Mr. Schvyn? Certainly not. That 
her lather and mother, wiio thought only of dukes and earl*, would give 
thoir consent was not very likely. Should I acquaint Madame Bathurst ? 
That would ho oflittle use, as she would not interfere. Should I tell 
Mr. Sehvyn’s father? No. _ If a match at all, it must be a run-away 
match, aud Ml.S eiwyu, senior, would never sanction any thing of the 
kind. I resolved therefore to let the affair ripen as it might. It would 
occupy Caroline, aud prevent her doing a foolish thing, even if it were to 
be ultimately broken otf by unforeseen circumstances. Caroline was as 
much absorbed with her own thoughts as I was daring the ride, and not 
a syllable was exchanged between us till we were roused by the rattling 
over the stones. 

“My dear Caroline, what a reverie you have been in 1" said I. 

“And you, Valerie.” 

“Why I have been thinking; certainly, when I cannot have a more 
-agreeable companion, I amuse myself ivitu my own thoughts.” 

1*,“ Will you tell me what you have been thinking about ?” 

“Yes, Caroline, provided you will be equally confining.” 

“ I will, I assure you.” 

“ Well, then I was thinking of a gentleman.” 

“ And so was I." replied Caroline. 

“ Mum was a very handsome, clever young man.” 

“ And so was mine,” replied she. 

“ But I am not smitten with lnm,” continued I. 

“ I cannot answer that question,” replied Caroline, “ because I do not 
know who you were thinking about." 

Vou must answer the question us to the gentleman you were thinking 
ot, Caroline. I repeat that I am not smitten with him, aud that hi* name 
is Mr. C harles Seiwyu.” 

“ I was also thinking ofMr. Selwyn," replied Caroline. 

“ And you -are not smitten with him any more thau I am or lie is with 
you 1" continued I, smiliug, aud looking her full in the face. 

Caroline coloured, aud said, 

“I like him very much from what l have seen of lnm, Valerie; but re¬ 
collect our acquaintance has been very short." 

“ A very proper answer, my dear Caroline, and given with due maid- 
'Only decorum—but here we tire j uud there 19 Mudtime Gironac iiod.diu <r 
to us from the window.” ° 

The next day Caroline went back to Mrs. Bradshaw’s, and I did not see 
her till the music-lesson of Wednesday afterwards. Caroline, who had 
been watching for me, met roe at the door. 

“ Oh! Valerie, I have a great deal to tell. In the first place, the estab¬ 
lishment is in au uproar at the disappearance of Adele Chabot. who has 
removed her clothes, and gone oii’without beat of drum. One of the 
maids states that she has several times seen her walking and talkin'' with 
a tali gentleman, and Mrs. Bradshaw thinks that the reputation of her 
school is ruined by Adele’s flight. She lias drunk at least two bottles of 
eau-de-Cologne and water to keep off the hysterics, aud is now lynw 
on the sofa, talking in a very incoherent way. Miss Phipps says she 
thinks her head is affected." 

“ I should think it was,” replied I. “ Well, is that all V’ 

“All! why, Valerie, you uppeur to thiukuothing of an elopement All 1 
why is it not horrible 1" 

“ I do not think it very horrible, Caroline ; but I am glad to find that 
you have such correct ideas on that head, as it satisfies me that nothin" 
would induce you to take sucUa step.” ° 

- ‘l l WcI1 ’” re pl? e d Caroline, quickly, “ what I had also to communicate 
is, that I have seen my father, who has informed me that on their return 
iroin. Brighton in October, they expect that I will come home. He said 
that it was highjtime)tbat I was settled in life, aud that I could not expect 
to be married if I remained at a boarding-school.” 

“ Well, and what did you say ?” 

t Sa i? tbut ^4^ Hot e *pect to be married, and I did not wish it- that 
■l thought my education was far from complete, and that I wished to im¬ 
prove myself.” f 

“ Well >” 

T ,'^ en hs said that he should submit to my caprices no longer, and that 
1 back m Oc^ber, as he had decided ” 
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“ Well, I said no more, and lie went away.” 

Having received alL this intelligence, I went up-stairs. I found Mrs. 
Bradshaw crying bitterly, aud she ihiew herself in my arms. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle Chatenojuf!—the disgrace 1 —tile ruin!—I Bhall 
never get over it ” exclaimed she. 

“I see no disgrace or ruin, Mrs. Bradshaw, Adele has told me that a 
gentleman had proposed marriage to her, and asked my advice.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Mrs. Bradshaw. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, that alters the case; bat still, why did she leave in this strange 
way f” 

“ I presume the gentleman did not think it right that she should marry 
out of a young ladies’ establishment, madam.” 

“ And why not?” said Mrs. Bradshaw. 

“ The example to the young ladies, mudaiu.” 

“ Very true: I did not think of that.” 

“ After all, what is it? Your French teacher is married—surely that 
will not injure your establishment ?’’ 

“ No, certainly—why should it?—but the news came upon me so 
abruptly, that it quite upset me. I will lie down a little, and my head 
will soon be better." 

Time went on ; so did the school. Miss Adele, that was, sent no wed¬ 
ding-cake, much to the astonishment of the young ladies, and it was not 
till nearly three weeks afterwards that I had a letter from Adele Chabot, 
now Mrs. Jervis. But before I give the letter to my readers, I must 
state that Mr. Selwyn, junior, had called upon me the day before Caroline 
went to school, aod had had a long conversation with her, while I went 
out to speak to Madame Gironac on business: further, that Mr. Selwyn, 
junior, called upon me a few days afterwards, and after a little common¬ 
place conversation, a i’Anglais, about the weather, be asked after Miss 
Caroline Stanhope, and then asked many questions. As I knew what he 
wished, I made to him a full statement of her position, and the unpleas¬ 
ant predicament in which she was placed. I also stated my conviction 
that she was not likely to make a happy match, if her husband was 
selected by her father aud mother, auu how much I regretted it, as 
she was a very amiable, kind-hearted girl, who would make an ex¬ 
cellent wife to any one deserving of her. He thought so too, and pro¬ 
fessed great admiration of her; and having, as he thought, pumped me 
sufficiently, he took his leave. A few days afterwards, he came upon 
some pretended message from his father, and then I told him that she 
was to be removed in October. This appeared to distress him; but he 
did not forget to pull out of his pocket a piece of music sealed up, telling 
me that, by mistake. Caroline had left two pieces of music at Kew, aud 
had taken away one belonging to his sister Mary; that he returned one, 
but the other was mislaid, ana would he returned as soon as it was found ; 
and would I oblige him so far as to request Miss Stanhope to send 
him the piece of music belonging to his sister, if she could lay her hand 
ujion it. 

“ Well, I will do your bidding. Mr. Seiwyu,” replied I; “ it is a very 
proper message for a music-mistress to take ; and I will also bring back 
your sister’s music wheu Caroline gives it to me, and yon can call here 
for it. If I am out, you can ask Madame Gironac to give it to you." 
Upon which, with many thanks and much gratitude for my kindness, Mr. 
Selivyn withdrew. 

Having made all this known to the reader, he shall now have the 
contents of Adele’s letter. 
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